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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



It is a source of unmitigated satisfaction to me to be 
called upon for so many Editions of this volume. I 
regard this success more as a public appreciation of the 
intrinsic value of the subject than as a tribute to my share 
in the labours. The favourable notices of the leading 
reviews and of the press generally are also gratifying. 
Without boasting, I may say that, while I have been in 
earnest with my subjects, I have never forgotten to 
appeal to the deeper emotions and higher faculties of 
the female mind, but have religiously adhered to the 
object and principles that I had in view, namely, to 
stimulate the minds of the daughters of England to 
courses of action as noble and intellectual as those 
which have made famous the heroines of my volume. 

J. M. D. 



INTRODUCTION, 



TT is possible to deserve fame and yet not be 
famous — to live heroic lives which might 
well put to shame many whose names are heralded 
to the ends of the earth, and yet be unknown 
beyond the limits of a provincial town or the local 
friendships of a village. 

The lowliest may deserve fame by filling oppor- 
tunities, and yet not attain it; may live a nfe 
worthy of being chronicled, and yet pass away as 
one of the crowd. 

Fame does not always accompany merit; too 
frequently it surrounds that which deserves to be 
infamous rather than famous. The sober-minded 
and the stout of heart, with this experience, will 
feel no discouragement, because rightly estimating 
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world's history, the remembrance of which should 
make us devoutly thankful that our zeal and duty 
are not brought face to face with imprisonment and 
death, and that our allegiance to the requirements 
of conscience is in strict consonance and harmony 
with the Christian civilization of the glorious age 
in which we live. This is the lesson of our little 
volume : not that we should be mere copyists of 
the great ones who have emblazoned their names 
on the roll of fame, but that we should imbibe their 
spirit, learn of their devotion and endurance, and, 
as far as in us lies, in the discharge of daily duty 
obtain that which is of far greater price than fame 
— the approval of "the still small voice," which 
utters the blessed words — " Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant" 

J. M. D. 

Baynard Castle, Gravesend, 



FAMOUS GIRLS. 



MARGARET ROPER: 



THE LOVED DAUGHTER OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 



AN author reports of his hero that he was in danger 
of dying of love for one that had been dead two 
V hundred years before his birth. No doubt it was & 
singular exhibition of weakness; but we are free to 
confess that, if it is possible to have an affectionate 
remembrance of persons we have never seen, to have 
our thoughts go out after them, the warmest and 
kindliest feelings of our nature to beat responsive to 
their memory, then do we so treasure and reverence 
the name of Margaret Roper. Not that she was the 
daughter of one of the most excellent men that ever 
trod the earth — for so we conceive Sir Thomas More to 
have been ; or that she was concerned with events that 

B 
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were the forerunners of England's civil and religious 
liberty. Not for these, or any merely outward circum- 
stances, do we so regard her ; but because she was a 
true woman, true to the high behests of a noble, child- 
like nature — true to her opportunities of culture and 
intellectual development, which she embraced with the 
industrious devotedness of a high-willed and self-resolved 
woman. Not for these reasons, however, admirable as 
they must ever be considered, but because she was as 
loving as she was courageous, and as courageous as she 
was loving. Solacing her father under his great wrongs, 
which only ended in his death, — a death cheerfully met 
by the brave old man rather than tamper with his con- 
science, — we must ever chiefly remember her as a 
ministering spirit, as a genial, sympathizing, earthly 
angel. When, then, we remember Margaret as a student, 
we respect her ; as a sister and wife, we admire her ; 
but as the companion of her father, his cherished coun- 
sellor and confidante in his dire season of temptation and 
trial, we love her with a deep and tender love. No 
wonder, then, that our imagination should conjure up 
pictures of the best and dearest of womankind, and that 
we should undersign them with the reverenced and loved 
name of Margaret Roper. 

Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chancellor of England 
during the reign of Henry VIII., had three daughters, 
the eldest of whom was Margaret, who was deservedly 
her father's favourite. She was born in London about 
the year 1508, and had, as she grew up, considerable 
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opportunities for intellectual culture, which she embraced 
with much earnestness. But that which was her chief 
incentive was the encouragement of her father, as^he 
was her principal instructor. Indeed, the communion 
which existed between them seems more like that of an 
affectionate brother and sister than that of a father and 
daughter. In his walks, his conversation, though never 
pedantic, was rife with instruction. Margaret, on one 
occasion, reported the substance of a profitable discourse 
during an equally pleasant ramble through the meadows 
at Fulham. " For me," says father, " there is manie a 
plant I entertayn in my garden and paddock which the 
fastidious would cast forthe. I like to teache my chil- 
dren the uses of common things — to know, for instance, 
the uses of the flowers and weeds that grow in our 
fields and hedges. Manie a poor knave's pottage 
woulde be improved, if he were skilled in the properties 
of the burdock and purple orchis, lady's smock, brook- 
lime, and old man's pepper. The roots of wild succor}' 
and water arrow-head mighte agreeablie change his 
Lenten diet, and glasswort afford him a pickle for his 
mouthful of salt meat. Then, there are cresses and 
wood-sorrel to his breakfast, and salep for his hot 
evening mess. For his medicine, there is herb-twopence, 
that will cure a hundred ills ; camomile, to lull a raging 
tooth ; and the juice of buttercup, to cleare his head by 
sneezing. Vervain cureth ague; and crowfoot affords 
the leaste painfulle of blisters. St. Anthony's turnip is 
an emetic ; goose-grass sweetens the blood ; wood-ruffe 

b a 
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is good for the liver ; and bindweed hath nigh as much 
vertue as the forayn scammony. Pimpernel promoteth 
laughter, and poppy sleep; thyme giveth pleasant 
dreams, and an ashen branch drives evil spirits from the 
pillow. As for rosemarie, I lett it run alle over my garden 
walls, not onlie because my bees love it, but because 'tis 
the herb sacred to remembrance, and, therefore, to friend- 
ship ; whence a sprig of it hath a dumb language that 
maketh it the chosen emblem at our funeral wakes, and 
in our buriall grounds. Howbeit, I am a schoolboy 
prating in presence of his master, for here is John 
Clement at my elbow, who is the best botanist and 
herbalist of us all." 

We could afford to have the spirit of this quaint 
language brought three hundred years forward; and, 
although the botany would have to be amended, the 
ascribed names and virtues of the plants changed, the 
discourse itself might well serve as a model for genial 
conversation and instruction— cheerful in the giving and 
pleasant in the receiving. Shakespeare, surely, must 
have had a knowledge of this lecture of Sir Thomas 
More on the virtues of herbs, when he put into the 
mouth of Ophelia the words : " There's rosemary, that's 
for remembrance : pray love, remember : and there is 
pansies, that's for thoughts ; there's fennel for you, and 
columbines ; there's rue for you, and here's some for 
•ne : we may call it herb-grace o' Sundays ; oh, you must 
wear your rue with a difference. There's a daisy; I 
would give you some violets, but they wither'd all when 
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my father died." Why, this is the very echo of Sir 
Thomas— simple as art without art 

But if More could be thus profitable in the fields, 
we might well expect him to be a delightful instructor 
and companion in his home. We are indebted to the 
learned Erasmus for an account which endears the 
good chancellor to remembrance more than his honours 
and high dignities. "More," he wrote, "has built, 
near London, upon the Thames side, at Chelsea, a 
commodious house, neither mean, nor subject to envy, 
yet magnificent enough. There he converseth affably 
with his family: his wife, and son, and daughter-in- 
law, his three daughters, and their husbands, with 
eleven grandchildren. There is not any man living 
so loving to his children as he; and such is the ex- 
cellence of his temper, that whatsoever happeneth that 
could be prevented, he loveth it so though nothing could 
happen more happily. You would say there was in 
that place Plato's academy; but I do the house an injury 
in comparing it to Plato's academy, wherein there was 
only disputations of numbers and geometrical figures, 
and sometimes of moral virtues. I should rather call 
the house a school or university of Christian religion ; 
for there is none therein but readeth or studieth in the 
liberal sciences ; their especial care is piety and virtue ; 
there is no quarrelling or intemperate words heard, none 
seen idle;— which household discipline that worthy 
gentleman doth not govern by proud words, but with all 
kind and courteous benevolence ; everybody performeth 
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his dutv, yet is there always alacrity; neither is sober 
mirth anything wanting." Sir Thomas More's house 
was something more than an academy, school, or 
university, as Erasmus designated it — these are places 
in which to learn; but More's house was a place to 
learn, and practise that which was learned. Margaret 
tells us, however, that her learning did not come by 
inspiration; it was obtained in the usual laborious 
fashion. "The little wisdom," said she, "I have 
capacitie to acquire soe oft gives me the headache to 
distraction, I marvel not at Jupiter's payn in his head, 
when the goddess of wisdom sprang therefrom full 
growne." Yes, we shall have occasion in these pages 
to notice the acquirements of many industrious girls; 
but we know not how acquirements are obtained by any 
other method. The price to be paid is labour. The 
experience of every learned man or woman since Adam 
has ever been the same. Show us what they have done, 
or what they have obtained, and we can surely tell how 
they have worked^— day by day, and night by night, 
until the result was achieved. And, although Margaret 
Roper possessed a ready wit, a quick perception, a 
tenacious memory, a tine imagination, and a clear 
enunciation, so as to be able to express her sentiments 
with the utmost gracefulness, and had, besides, the 
assistance of learned masters, — yet, ere she became 
mistress of the Greek and Latin languages, and 
made herself acquainted with philosophy, astronomy, 
physic, arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, and music, she 
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had to pay the usual price — in hard labour, it 
was owing doubtless to her perseverance in her 
studies, despite her headaches, which brought on 
a very dangerous illness, for a time baffling the 
best efforts of the ablest physicians, and threatening 
very speedily to end her life. Her father, in his 
distraction, betook himself to his devotions, and prayed 
earnestly that the life of his daughter might be spared. 
Contrary to all expectation, by the application of a 
remedy which was suggested to his mind, a change 
soon took place, which ended in Margaret's restora- 
tion to health. " If it had pleased God at that time 
to have taken her to His mercy, her father solemnly 
protested he never would have meddled with any 
worldly matters after; such was his fatherly love and 
vehement affection to this his jewel, who, most nearly 
of all the rest of his children, expressed her father's vir- 
tue3— although the meanest of all the rest might have 
been matched with any other of their age in England, 
either for learning, excellent qualities, or piety; they 
have been brought up, even from their infancy, with 
such care and industry, and enjoying always most 
learned and virtuous masters." Well indeed was it, 
then, that Margaret was not taken, for, independent of 
the brave example which her subsequent life furnished, 
history would have been deprived of one of its brightest 
incidents, and fidelity to conscience of one of its 
noblest illustrations, had the good Sir Thomas declined 
to enter ftirther upon public life. His death was 
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unquestionably a horrid butchery, reflecting through 
all time upon that "dab of grease "*— Henry VIII. ; 
and yet now we could ill spare his noble example, in 
the midst of an age seemingly given up to self-aggran- 
dizement, when public virtue is the exception, and 
self-exaltation the desired rule. His death, however, 
was not less a crime, as the memory of his kingly 
murderer is not less foul 

The tender care and solicitude for his family of this 
prince of fathers is evidenced by one of his letters to 
his daughters, in which we learn the nature of their 
studies, and, if we were so minded, how to compose 
letters in which the grace and artlessness of true art 
shine resplendently. "Thomas More sendeth greet- 
ing to his most dear daughters Margaret, Elizabeth, 
and Cecilia, and to Margaret Gigs, as dear to him as 
if she were his own. I cannot sufficiently express, 
my best beloved girls, how your eloquent letters have 
exceedingly pleased me; and this is not the least 
cause, that I understand by them you have not 
in your journeys, though you change places often, 
omitted anything of your custom of exercising your- 
selves, either in making of declamations, composing 
of verses, or in your logic exercises; by this I per- 
suade myself that you dearly love me, by your diligence 
in my absence, as to perform those things which you 
know how grateful they are to me in my presence. And 

* Vide Charles Dickens's " Child's History of England." 
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as I find this your mind and affection so much delight 
me, so will I procure that my return shall be profitable 
unto you. And persuade yourselves that there is 
nothing amongst these my troublesome and careful 
affairs that recreateth me so much as when I read 
somewhat of your labours, by which I understand those 
things to be true which your most loving master writeth 
so lovingly of you, that, unless your own epistles did 
show evidently unto me how earnest your desire is 
towards learning, I should have judged that he had 
written rather of affection than according to the truth ; 
but now, by these that you write, you make him to be 
believed, and me to imagine those things to be true of 
your wit and acute disputations, which he boasteth of 
you almost above all belief. I am, therefore, mar- 
vellously desirous to come home, that we may hear 
them, and set my scholar to dispute with you, who is 
slow to believe — yea, out of all conceit — to find you 
able to be answerable to your master's praises. But I 
hope, knowing how steadfast you are in your affections, 
that you will shortly overcome your master, if not in 
disputing, at least in not leaving of your strife. Farewell, 
dear girls. " 

Little would they have been deserving our remem- 
brance if they had not cared for the affectionate solici- 
tude of so dear a father ; but on that account there was 
no one word needed. If Sir Thomas More expended 
care and cost in the culture of his daughters, they fuUy 
repaid him by their industry and devotion to their 
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tasks, that were not considered as tasks, though they 
required labour in their attainment, but rather the 
cheerful employment of their lives, to deprive them of 
which would have been to have taken from them a chief 
joy and pleasure. Is it wonderful, then, that they should 
have become proficients, and that their learning would 
have made them celebrated even in our own time, when 
learning is not exclusive, as it was in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ? The attainments of Margaret and her 
sisters are the more remarkable from the fact that, in 
their day, mental acquirements were not deemed need- 
ful for woman : ignorance of learning was not considered 
extraordinary, however high her birth or distinguished 
her state; she would only excite the greater interest 
and surprise if she united with her position those attain- 
ments which now are properly deemed essential to the 
character of all who are removed from the necessity of 
toiling for their own support, and which is so great an 
aid and assistance in obtaining that desiderated immunity 
from dependence, a condition peculiarly grinding to the 
spirits and health of woman. Sir Thomas More knew 
right well, as many have since learned, that the develop- 
ment of the mind of woman, instead of being a hinder- 
ance and an impediment to the enjoyment of the 
amenities of social life, is its best conservator ; and that, 
on the contrary, the vacant mind, by a patent of its own, 
secures and continues its, under those circumstances, 
many miseries. Unquestionably a knowledge of logic 
or of languages does not compensate for the lack of 
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an acquaintance with domestic matters; the feeding 
and clothing of a family is rather a first consideration 
with a good wife, to which end, accomplishments, as they 
are termed, do not much tend. But does an accom- 
plished or cultured woman need to perform the most 
common-place task the less effectively because of her 
culture % Does she not the rather perform it, however 
mean it may be, in a better, or in the best manner, 
because of the habit of thought to which she has been 
trained, which guides her in the selection of the best 
manner and best means % And does ignorance of any 
and every thing outside of domestic duties secure the 
most efficient performance of those duties % Margaret's 
stepmother, who was the very incarnation of " uses" as 
relates to the body, took good care that her husband's 
daughters should lack no needed instruction in domestic 
matters ; they had their tasks, which she exacted with 
rigour and the severity which doubtless she deemed 
warranted by their importance. 

The excellent judgment and tender solicitude which 
More exercised towards his daughters are manifested in 
an admirable letter to Gunnel, the tutor of his girls : — 
" What gave me," he wrote, " the most unfeigned plea- 
sure, was to learn that Elizabeth had maintained in her 
mother's absence that modest and respectful behaviour 
which few do when their- mothers are present. Tell her 
that this conduct is more gratifying to me than the pos- 
session of all the learning in the world : tor, as I prefer 
learning, united with virtue, to all the treasures of 
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princes, so I look upon the reputation of learning, when 
separated from good morals, as merely infamy rendered 
notorious and conspicuous. This more especially is the 
case with regard to women, whose knowledge — as a 
novelty, and as a reproach on the indolence of men — 
the world is eager to attack, and to lay on letters the vices 
of their disposition, imagining that, from the faults of the 
learned, their own ignorance will pass for virtue. 

" I have dwelt at greater length on the impropriety 
of directing the mini! to applause, because, my dear 
Gunnel, you have, in your letter, declared it as your 
opinion that the lofty and aspiring genius of my Margaret 
ought not to be curbed. In this judgment I entirely 
agree; and I trust you will also allow with me, that 
a habit of fixing the mind on vain and meaner ends 
depresses and degrades a generous and noble disposition ; 
while, on the other hand, that mind is exalted which 
aspires to virtue and to real good, neglecting those 
shadows which men usually mistake for solid benefits 
It is from a conviction of these truths, my dear 
Gunnel, that I have entreated not only you, who I knew 
would willingly second my aims, from your tender re- 
gard to all my children,— that I have not only entreated 
my wife, whose maternal tenderness sufficiently impels 
her to the most earnest endeavours, but that I have also 
entreated all my friends to take every opportunity of 
warning my children to avoid the precipices of pride 
and vanity and walk in the smooth and level paths of 
modesty; to look without emotion on the glare of gold, 
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and not to sigh for those things which they falsely 
admired in another. I have entreated my friends to 
admonish them that they should not value themselves 
more when possessed of beauty, nor less when deprived 
of it ; that they should not, through negligence, deface 
the comeliness which nature may have given them, nor 
endeavour to increase it by improper arts ; that they should 
account virtue their chief good, learning the second; that 
froin learning they ought to derive its most sublime les- 
sons — piety towards God, benevolence towards all men. 
modesty of the heart, and Christian humility. By such 
conduct as this, they will secure to themselves, from God, 
the rewards of an innocent life, in the certain expectation 
of which they need not be afraid of death ; and, being 
possessed of a solid source of pleasure, will neither be 
buoyed up by empty applauses nor cast down by unjust 
reproaches. These I look upon as the true and genuine 
fruits of learning ; and, as I acknowledge that all the 
learned do not obtain them, so I maintain that those 
who begin to study with this intention may easily obtain 
this happy issue." 

From the excellent advice conveyed in More's letter 
to Gunnel we may now turn to More's letter to his 
daughters, which conveys, in the most easy and pleasant 
manner, counsels that are equally valuable to the daugh- 
ters of "our time" as much as they were to his own 
children. "The merchant of Bristol brought me your 
letters the day after he received them from you. I need 
not say that I was exceedingly delighted ; for notning 
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can come from your hands so rude and negligent as 
would not give me more satisfaction than the most 
laboured production from any other person, so much 
does my affection endear your writings to me ; but, 
happily, they need nothing to render them agreeable 
beyond their own intrinsic merit, their pleasantry, and 
elegant Latin. There was not one of your letters which 
did not charm me ; but, to speak sincerely, John's letter 
pleased me most, because it was longer than the others, 
and because he appeared to have written it with more 
study and pains ; for he has not only prettily described 
and neatly expressed whatever he says, but, with much 
pleasantry and not a little shrewdness, retorts my jests ; 
yet so temperately, as well as agreeably, does he manage 
his repartees that he shows he never forgets that it is to 
his father he writes, and whom he fears to offend, while 
he studies to amuse him. 

" Now, I expect a letter from each of you almost every 
day that I am absent ; neither will I have any such ex- 
cuse as the shortness of the time, the hasty departure of 
the messenger, the want of anything to say — excuses 
which John never makes ; for nobody prevents you from 
writing ; and as to the messenger, may you not be before- 
hand with him, by having your letters always written and 
sealed to wait any opportunity ? But as to the want of 
matter, how can that ever take place when you write to 
me — to me, who am gratified to hear either of your 
studies or amusements, who shall be pleased to hear you 
at great iength inform me that you have nothing at all to 
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say* which certainly must be a very easy task, especially 
for women, who are said to be always most fluent upon 
nothing. This, however, let me impress upon your 
remembrance, that, whether you write of serious subjects 
or the merest trifles, you write always with care and 
attention. Nor will it be amiss if you first write all your 
letters in English, which you will afterwards translate 
much more successfully, and with much less fatigue, into 
Latin, while the mind is free from the labour of invention 
and solely occupied with the expression. But, while I 
leave it to your own judgments, I enjoin you by all 
means to examine what you write with great care before 
you make out a fair copy. Consider the sentences, first 
in the order in which they are placed, and then attend 
minutely to their several parts. By this means you will 
easily discover any improper expression into which you 
may have fallen ; and, even after you have corrected it 
and written out a fair copy, do not account it irksome 
still to examine it again ; for, in copying over, we are 
apt to fall into errors which we had already noticed or 
corrected. By this diligence, your trifles will, in a short 
time, be of importance ; for, as there is nothing so witty 
and pointed as that it may not be rendered insipid by 
a stupid and awkward mode of expression, so there is 
nothing so silly in itself as that it may not, by skilful 
management, acquire a pleasant and graceful turn." 

Our purpose is not so much to write a sketch of the 
life of the good Sir Thomas as of the life of his daughter, 
otherwise i* would be a cheerful task to record the many 
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delightful traits of his character, which may well endear 
him as the best of fathers and the most just of men. 
One little incident, quaintly recorded by More's great 
grandson, which so happily illustrates the justice and 
sense of the Lord Chancellor, we may be excused for 
introducing. " It happened on a time that a beggars 
little dog, which she had lost, was presented for a jewel 
to my Lady More, and she had kept it some se'ennight 
very carefully ; but at last the beggar had notice where 
her dog was, and presently she came to complain to Sir 
Thomas, as he was sitting in his hall, that my lady with- 
held her dog from her. Presently my lady was sent for, 
and the dog brought with her, which Sir Thomas taking in 
his hands, caused his wife, because she was the worthier 
person, to stand at the upper end of the hall, and the 
beggar at the nether end, and said that he sat there to do 
every one justice. He bade each of them call the dog ; 
which when they did, the dog went presently to the 
beggar, forsaking my lady. When he saw this, he bade 
my lady be contented, for it was none of hers ; yet she, 
repining at the sentence of my Lord Chancellor, agreed 
with the beggar, and gave her a piece of gold which 
would well have bought three dogs. And so all parries 
were agreed; every one smiling to see his manner of 
finding out the truth. " 

We learn, from a Latin poem composed by Sir 
Thomas on "the choice of a wife," what were his 
conceptions of the needful accomplishments of women, 
and which doubtless he endeavoured to make the 
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standard of his daughter's perfections. "May you 

meet with a wife who is not always stupidly silent, nor 

always prattling nonsense ! May she be learned, if 

possible, or at least capable of being made so ! A 

woman thus accomplished will be always drawing 

sentences and maxims of virtue out of the best authors 

of antiquity. She will be herself, in all changes of 

fortune, neither blown up in prosperity, nor broken 

with adversity. You will find in her an even, cheerful, 

good-humoured friend, and an agreeable companion 

for life. She will infuse knowledge into your children 

with their milk, and from their infancy train them 

up to wisdom. Whatever company you are engaged 

in you will long to be at home, and retire with delight 

from the society of men into the bosom of one who 

is so dear, so knowing, and so amiable. If she touches 

her lute, or sings to it any of her own compositions, 

her voice will soothe you in your solitudes, and sound 

more sweetly in your ear than that of the nightingale. 

You will spend with pleasure whole days and nights 

in her conversation, and be ever finding out new 

beauties in her discourse. She will keep your mind 

in perpetual security, restrain its mirth from being 

dissolute, and prevent its melancholy from being 

painfuL" Doubtless, had William Roper, Esq., of Well 

Hall, Eltham, Kent, been canvassed upon the subject, 

he would have declared that, if any woman had attained 

to the ideal of Sir Thomas More, it was his wife 

Margaret — the daughter of Sir Thomas — to whom he 

c 
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was happily married in her twentieth year. This union 
of Margaret with the "most learned Roper," as the 
truly excellent Erasmus styled him, was productive of 
much happiness. Roper is represented as having been 
endowed with all the desirable qualities that could be 
wished for in a man, as great knowledge, piety, charity 
.ngenuity, sweetness of temper, and a lover of learning 
He is further represented as having made his studies 
those which were congenial to More's family — which 
were, at the time, their studies. This union of purpose 
produced a cordial and indissoluble friendship through 
the whole iamily. Two sons and three daughters 
blessed then* marriage — Margaret's special charge ; the 
care and culture which had been bestowed upon her 
she bestowed upon them. Knowing from experience 
the value and delight resulting from learning, and 
wishing for her children all the pleasures of which their 
natures were susceptible, she imparted to them, with 
infinite care, not only her own mental stores, but 
secured for them the best procurable aid and assistance. 
Roger Ascham, who may justly be styled " the famous," 
tells us that Margaret was anxious that he should 
become the tutor of her children. She could not, 
however, overcome his repugnance to leave the Uni- 
versity. Subsequently she obtained the assistance of 
Dr. Cole and Dr. Christopherson, who were very 
eminent as Greek scholars. 

Mrs. Roper, meanwhile, far from considering her 
own education as complete, devoted a considerable 
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portion of her time to that which was to her a de- 
lightful employment — the acquisition of knowledge. In 
addition to the study of languages, in which she had 
made the most commendable progress, she added the 
study of philosophy, astronomy, physic, and the Scrip- 
tures — the two last subjects being commended to her 
by her father as those which might profitably form 
the chief employment of her future life ; and we may 
be well assured that any suggestion of More's would 
be estimated by Margaret as the most solemn command. 
Margaret's diligence in her studies, and her resulting 
attainments, procured for her from Erasmus the de- 
signation of Britannia JDecus, the ornament of Britain." 
Erasmus had been presented by Sir Thomas with a 
painting executed by the famous painter Hans Holbein, 
which included, on the one canvas, portraits of all the 
members of More's family ; in return for which, Erasmus 
sent a Latin epistle to Margaret, in which he expressed 
the pleasure which the gift had given him, but chiefly 
that it brought to his remembrance, when he looked 
at her portrait, all her many excellent qualities, which 
he had for so long a time admired. Margaret soon 
followed, in an elegant epistle, in which she expressed 
her pleasure that the painting had given Erasmus any 
delight ; at the same time acknowledging him as her pre- 
ceptor, to whom she would ever be gratefuL Erasmus, 
as a further evidence of the estimation in which he 
held her, dedicated to her his " Hymns of Prudentius," 
suited, as he thought, to her pious inclinations. 

C 2 
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We have seen how Margaret could comport herself in 
days of prosperity; not less must our admiration be 
excited when we see her surrounded by trials that might 
well trouble the stoutest heart That sad disgrace to 
kingship, Henry VIII., when he contemplated being 
divorced from his wife, Catherine of Aragon, with 
whom he had lived sixteen years, in order that he might 
marry Ann Boleyn, a young lady in her twenty-second 
year, described as being very beautiful, and possibly 
contemplating opposition from More, knowing his 
adherence to conscientious conviction, raised him to 
the high office of Lord Chancellor, but, as the sequel 
proved, without obtaining his consent to his divorce and 
re-marriage. After three years' faithful discharge of the 
duties of the office, observing the near approach of the 
consummation of the king's intention, he made suit to 
his " singular dear friend," the Duke of Norfolk, to 
obtain his discharge from his chancellorship, which 
Henry, after some time, was induced to grant, having it 
publicly declared, "that his Majesty had with pain 
yielded to the prayers of Sir Thomas More, by the 
removal of such a magistrate. " His resignation was 
made on the 16th. of May, 1533, while Ann Boleyn's 
coronation was appointed for the 31st day of the same 
month. Still continuing to withhold his consent to the 
proceedings of the king, various accusations were made 
against him, doubtless at the king's suggestion, but 
which proved ineffective to bring him to any punish- 
ment, supposing that to be the intended object When, 
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however, the Act of Supremacy was passed, in 1534, he 

refused to take the enjoined oath; for this act he was 
committed to the Tower of London, when, after the 
expiration of fifteen months, he was brought to trial 
His imprisonment at the outset was as cruel as it was 
unjust As, however, his daughter Meg — for so he 
fondly called Margaret — was his joy and pleasure 
during his prosperous days, so during his days of trial 
was she his chief comforter. How must the heart of 
that good man have been strengthened when he received 
the following letter from her hand 1 — 

" Mine own good Father, — 

"It is to me no little comfort, since I cannot talk 
with you by such means as I would, at the least way to 
delight myself, in this bitter time of your absence, by 
such means as I may, by as often writing to you as si all 
be expedient, and by reading again and again your most 
fruitful and delectable letter ; the faithful messenger of 
your very virtuous and greatly spiritual mind, rid from 
all corrupt love of worldly things, and fast knit only in 
the love of God and desire of heaven, as becometh a 
very true worshipper and faithful servant of God, who, 
I doubt not, good father, holdeth His holy hand over you, 
and shall (as He hath) preserve you both in body and 
soul — ut sit mens sana in corpore sano; and namely now, 
when you have abjured all earthly consolations, and 
resigned yourself willingly, gladly, and fully, for His 
love, to His holy protection. 
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" Father, what think you hath been our comfort since 
your departing from us ? Surely the experience we have 
had of your life past, your godly conversation, and 
wholesome counsel, and virtuous example ; and a 
surety, not only of the continuance of that same, but 
also a great increase, by the goodness of our Lord, 
to the great rest and gladness of your heart, devoid of 
all earthly dregs, and garnished with the noble vesture 
of heavenly virtues, a pleasant place for the Holy Spirit 
of God to rest in. Who defend you (as I doubt not, 
good father, of His goodness, He will) from all trouble 
of mind or body, and give me, your most loving, 
obedient daughter and handmaid, and all of us your 
children and friends, to follow that which we praise in 
you, and, to our only comfort, remember and commune 
together of you ; that we may, in conclusion, meet with 
you, mine own dear father, in the bliss of heaven, to 
which our most merciful Lord hath brought us with His 
precious blood ! 

" Your own most loving, 

" Obedient daughter and kinswoman, 

" Margaret Roper, 

Who desireth, above all worldly things, to be in John a 
Wood's stead, to do you some service. But we live in 
hope that we shall shortly receive you again. I pray 
God heartily we may, if it be His holy will." 

To such an affectionate epistle, which must have 
rejoiced the good man's heart, he had no means of 
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replying, as pens and ink were denied him, save only 
by using a piece of coal on any small scrap of paper oi 
which he might become possessed. One of these letters 
ran thus : — 

u Mine own good Daughter, — 

" Our Lord be thanked, I am in good health of 
body, and in good quiet of mind; and of worldly 
things I no more desire than I have. I beseech Him 
make you all happy with the hope of heaven. And 
such things as I sometimes longed to talk with you 
all, concerning the world to come, our Lord put them 
into your heart, as I trust He doth, and better too, 
by His Holy Spirit, who bless and preserve you all. 
Written, with a coal, by your tender and loving father, 
who in his poor prayers forgetteth none of you all, nor 
your babes, nor your nurses, nor your good husbands, 
nor your good husbands' shrewd wives, nor your father's 
shrewd wife either, nor our other friends. And thus fare 
ye heartily well, for lack of paper. 

" Thomas More, Knight." 

With much importuning, Margaret obtained permis- 
sion to visit her father in prison. Sorrowfully must he 
have looked upon her wasted form ; and yet there was 
no wavering in his purpose. He had for her words of 
comfort— even of cheerfulness. It were surely better to 
suffer and to die than offend against the truth. Mar- 
garet herself would not have him do that And so he 
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gently won her over to be of his mind, and parted from 
her with tender and brave words. On the 6th of May, 
1535, he was brought to trial, when, as Sir James 
Mackintosh says, " it will scarcely be doubted that no 
such culprit stood at any European bar for a thousand 
years." The proof of Sir Thomas More's guilt rested 
with the Solicitor-General, who was the sole evidence 
against him. But the evidence was so flimsy, that, if the 
jury had not had a foregone intention, they must have 
acquitted the prisoner. As it was, their verdict was 
guilty; and More then received the sentence of a traitor. 
But this to him was no trial in comparison to that which 
awaited him on the Tower wharf, where stood his good 
angel Margaret, who no sooner saw him than, despite 
the crowd of guards surrounding her loved father, she 
rushed through them and clasped him in her arms. 
"At such a sight, as courageous as he was, he could 
hardly bear up under the surprise his passionate affec- 
tion for her raised in him ; for she fell upon his neck 
and held him fast in the most endearing embraces, but 
could not speak one word to him, great griefs having the 
stupefying quality of making the most eloquent dumb 
The guards, though justly reputed an unrelenting crew, 
were much moved at this sight; and, therefore, were 
more willing to give Sir Thomas leave to speak to hei, 
which he did in these words : — 'My most dear Margaret, 
bear with patience, nor do not any longer grieve for me. 
ft is the will of God, and therefore must be submitted 
to/ and then gave her a parting kiss. But after she 
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was withdrawn ten or a dozen feet off, she comes run- 
ning to him again, falls upon his neck ; but grief stopped 
her mouth. Her father looked wistfully upon her, but 
said nothing, the tears trickling down his cheeks, a 
language too well understood by his distressed daughter, 
though he bore all this without the least change of 
countenance ; but, just when he was to take his final 
leave of her, he begged her prayers to God for him, and 
took his farewell of her. The officers and soldiers, as 
rocky as they were, melted at this sight ; and no wonder 
when even the very beasts are under the power ot 
natural affections, and often show them. Good God ! 
what a shocking trial must this have been to the poor 
man !" So wrote Dr. Knight in his " Life of Erasmus," 
and so will the echo in every heart repeat when the 
mournful tale is told. The more shocking part of More's 
sentence, in consideration of his previous high estate, was 
remitted; his head, however, after being struck off by 
the executioner, was exhibited for fourteen days on 
London Bridge; but Margaret, by her courage and 
address, had it secretly taken down; and, after its 
careful preservation, she caused it, on her own death, to 
be interred with her. The remains of this precious relic 
are said to have been since observed lying on what had 
once been her bosom. 

If the historian is correct, Margaret resembled her 
father in feature and expression as much as she did in 
mind and manners. Her works were numerous : be- 
sides Latin epistles, orations, and poems, an oration in 
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answer to Quinctilian — defending the rich man whom he 
accuses of having poisoned a poor man's bees with cer- 
tain venomous flowers — which is regarded as a most 
admirable composition. She also wrote two declama- 
tions, which her father assisted her to translate into 
Latin; also a treatise on the "Four Last Things," 
which her father considered superior to his own dis- 
cpurse on the same subject She also translated 
Eusebius's " Ecclesiastical History " out of Greek into 
Latin, which was subsequently translated from the Latin 
into English by Margaret's daughter Mary, who, like her 
parent, obtained by industry much learning and wisdom, 
so that Roger Ascham had reason to say that she was an 
"ornament of her sex, and of the court of Queen Mary." 
Margaret died nine years after her father's cruel death, 
being then only in her thirty-sixth year. Yet how much 
had she done ! Her name will surely be remembered 
and treasured so long as sound attainments and living 
piety are valued. Have we not good reason, then, for 
loving this woman whom we have never seen; for making 
her an object of affection and reverent regard? May 
we, as much as in us lies, imitate her example of pains- 
taking industry, of loving obedience, of home duties and 
social loves, that render her, amid a galaxy of eminent 
women, the brightest, as she is deservedly the most 
famous ! 




•'LITTLE MISS BURNEY," 

AS Thackeray calls her; "the celebrated Miss 
Burney," as she is styled by Boswell ; " my 
sweet Fanny," as Dr. Johnson names her, — was no 
unimportant personage during the period " when George 
the Third was king." We are indebted to her, indeed, 
for photographs of the time of the court life, of the 
character and conversation of the eminent men who 
then lived ; which, if they at times detract from our 
ideal estimate, yet give us a more real conception of the 
past than the current or subsequent historian, whose 
business it would seem to be to treat only of national 
events, and to exclude matters of detail in relation to 
the manners and customs which then prevailed in daily 
life. But Fanny — and it is to this fact that the 
chronicler of her life must specially refer — was the first 
to innovate upon the morbid, unhealthy novel ; to 
introduce in her writings, while she preserved a pure 
style, moral lessons which were not the less interesting 
or captivating. She was thus the forerunner of a long 
line of " pleasing instructors " who have done much to 
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mould the age and help on that civilization which is 
now as much our privilege as our boast It is, however, 
the custom to speak of Miss Burney's literary perform- 
ances as having been at the time of their publication 
much overrated, and there can be no doubt that her 
books have been superseded by writers of greater ability 
and more constructive talent ; but, nevertheless, they 
were, when they first appeared, sufficiently interesting 
to cause the great statesman Burke to sit up all night to 
read them, and to induce Dr. Johnson to pronounce 
their author superior to Fielding. 

"Little Miss Burney" was born at Lynn Regis, on 
the 13th of June, 1752 ; she was the second daughter 
of Mr. Charles Burney, Mus. Doc, the author of the 
" History of Music." He was, fortunately for Fanny, 
something more than a musician : he was estimated as a 
tolerable poet during his day ; he was a lover of wise, 
thoughtful, and instructive conversation, and had a large 
heart and an affectionate nature. The fact of his having 
been the musical pupil of the celebrated composer 
Dr. Arne gave him considerable klat in society, and 
drew around him the famous wits of the period. He 
had the good fortune, for it was then so considered, 
to attract the attention of a man of fortune and position 
in the fashionable world, Mr. Fulk Greville, in whose 
house he afterwards resided, and who became his patron. 
He married, either in or about the year 1748, being then 
twenty-three years of age, Esther Sleepe, who is described 
as being an almost perfect woman. Shortly after their 
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marriage Dr. Burney removed to Lynn Regis, where 
he had obtained an appointment as organist, volun- 
tarily relinquishing more advantageous prospects in 
London, in the hope that the air of Norfolk would restore 
his failing health. Here, as we have intimated, Fanny, 
his third child and second daughter, was born. Her 
first years, save to the discerning eye of her mother, gave 
no indication of any cleverness ; at eight years of age, 
indeed, she was ignorant of her letters, and had, as a 
result, earned from her playmates the title of " Dunce." 
Her mother, however, expressed herself as " having no 
fear about Fanny." She doubtless perceived aptitude in 
her daughter for the attainment of knowledge, although 
at that early period she had no liking for the dry study 
of the alphabet This excellent mother, who thus early 
saw the latent capability in " the old lady," for so the 
family were accustomed to call her, did not live to see 
her expectations realised ; she died in London, in 1761. 
The year after, Dr. Burney, with his family, returned to 
London. During Mrs. Burners short illness, Fanny, 
with her sister Susanna, to be out of the way, were sent 
to a boarding-school in Londoa When the sad intelli- 
gence of their mother's death was communicated to 
them, Fanny's grief was most distressing. Their father 
soon recalled them from school ; and this brief period 
constituted all the education ever received by Fanny 
from teachers. From this time, therefore, she remained 
at home, to impart to her little sister, when she grew old 
enough, the little instruction she had herself received, 
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and to be a companion to her father, when, tired with 
his labours, he sought his own fireside in the evening. 
No doubt, with her active mind, she would derive instruc- 
tion, and, without thinking of it, much information, from 
the conversation of her father, with his many well-informed 
and intellectual friends and visitors. This was doubtless 
the cause, during the long days that Fanny was left to 
herself, when her father was out giving his lessons, that 
for amusement she began to compose stories and poems 
— if they were worthy of the name. But, if they were 
not, they were at least indications of a spirit which 
would make an effort, despite disappointment or 
failure. 

Fanny's lonely days were occasionally diversified with 
romps with the next-door neighbour's children, — said 
neighbour being a peruke-maker to the judges and 
lawyers. The playmates were clever in games of " dress- 
ing up," of which the wigs were an essential aid and 
assistance. One day, however, they unfortunately 
dropped a wig, valued at ten guineas, into a tub of water, 
which totally destroyed its set and curl. From that day 
forth, doubtless, their dressings were minus the wigs. 
The little Burneys had at times a very famous playmate 
in the person of the celebrated David Garrick, who, on 
his visits to Dr. Burney, was delighted to amuse the 
young people with his broadest and most comic efforts 
at mimicry. As evidence of his high regard for them, 
prior to his going to the Continent, he put under their care 
his favourite spaniel " Phil," to which they grew so much 
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attached, that, when its master claimed it at their hands, 
they gave it up with dismal faces. And " Phil" also missed 
his merry friends, so that he gave way to a fit of moping 
and pining, and would not be comforted until he was 
taken back to the Burneys, where it was settled his future 
home should be, and where the great Garrick often made 
a special visit to see him, no doubt to the delight of 
" Phil's" playmates. 

Fanny's step-mother — for Dr. Burney married a 
second time, in 1767 — was Mrs. Stephen Allen, who 
had herself a family of children, and was kind and 
affectionate to her new charge. Being a practicaJ 
woman, she did not look very kindly upon Fanny's 
scribbling propensities, and induced her to put her 
cherished productions into the fire. This, perhaps, was 
well, as it gave Fanny an opportunity to turn her 
attention to her own improvement, and the instruction 
of her sisters, who had then returned from school in 
France. This must have been so, as Fanny is reported 
to have had a good knowledge of the French language 
when she was young. And then Mrs. Burney was 
desirous that she should attain to considerable pro- 
ficiency in the use of her needle, an attainment which 
sits gracefully upon any lady, be her position what it 
may. It is natural, being so much in the society of her 
father, that she should contract a love for music — it 
would have been strange otherwise. And then her 
father's house was the resort, as we have said, of the 
most gifted and celebrated men of the time. Amongst 
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the crowd of notabilities assembling at Dr. Burner's 
Reynolds, Garrick, Nollekens, Barry, Mason, and 
Hawkesworth were frequently to be seen. There came 
also famous singers, who demanded £$o for each song 
sung in public, but who were only too delighted to sing 
their best at Dr.. Burney's. There came also members 
of the aristocracy, foreign ambassadors, and dignitaries 
of the church. These great people, while they amused 
each other, were a profitable study for Fanny. Usually 
shrinking into a corner to avoid the least notice, she 
was not the less observing; the manners and pecu- 
liarities of her father's guests sank deep into her 
memory, to be reproduced when needed in her future 
books. 

Her first book, and probably the most interesting, 
was " Evelina," chiefly composed during her visits to 
the country, but the plot of which must have been 
designed at home, as her sisters were taken into her 
confidence, and knew of her intention to appear in 
print Her only literary friend at this time was an old 
bachelor of the name of Crisp, who was an author of 
considerable ability, although, like many others, he had 
not been very successful. Fanny called Mr. Crisp her 
second " daddy," and he called her his " dear Fannikin. w 
Her journal, which was more than a mere diary of un- 
important incidents, was submitted to "dear Daddy 
Crisp ;" extracts from which, at the present time, would 
attest her excellent sense, as well as the faultless English 
with which she recorded her thoughts. One thing is 
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certain, that she could not be a plagiarist, as her father's 
library was very limited, containing only a few books ; 
but, fortunately, they were by the best authors. 

The manuscript story, "The History of Caroline 
Evelyn," which, under the ruthless direction of Mrs. 
Burney, was committed to the flames, was the foundation 
of " Evelina." Its young authoress could not part with 
its limnings of character, which had become too firmly 
impressed upon her memory to be speedily effaced ; 
no sooner, therefore, had the manuscript been destroyed 
than her imagination became actively occupied with 
scenes and incidents in which the heroes and heroines 
of " Caroline Evelyn" made a prominent figure. From 
Fanny's own account we learn that, before a page of 
her story was written, it " lived in her brain," complete 
in all its parts. About the summer of 1770, having 
more leisure than was usual with her, owing to her 
father being in France, she made a commencement with 
her book ; at this time she was just eighteen years of 
age. Her father did not think her then too young to 
assist him in preparing for the press his " History of 
Music" After imparting her intention to publish hex 
book to her sisters, she wrote out, with great care and 
labour, the first two volumes in a feigned upright hand ; 
so that the printers, who knew her writing, from being 
her father's amanuensis, might not detect the authorship. 
When the book had thus far progressed, the celebrated 
publisher, Mr. Dodsley, was offered the manuscript : he 
bring promised the sequel in the following year. 

D 
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dear Crisp, she all but confessed that she was its author, 
and the former, to her great amusement, treated ner 
words and profession as a very excellent joke. 

Her father, meanwhile, reading the notice in the 
"Monthly Review," directed his daughter Charlotte 
to send to the publisher's for a copy ; when, on open- 
ing the first volume, the dedicatory ode to himself met 
his eye ! As he read, his eyes filled with tears — his 
sweet suspicion that Fanny was its author was con- 
firmed. Before speaking to Mrs. Burney on the subject, 
he read the book through, and was as delighted as he 
was surprised. His congratulatory letter to Fanny gave 
her unbounded joy, so that she wrote in her journal, 
" The approbation of all the world put together would 
not bear any competition, in my estimation, with that 
of my beloved father." Daddy Crisp, when he learned 
the truth, chided her for her secrecy, but, if possible, 
loved her all the more. This praise, had Fanny been 
less sensible, would have utterly destroyed her. But, 
instead of its making her vain and proud, it had the 
contrary effect, as we learn from a sentence in a letter 
to her sister : " A success," she wrote, " so really unex- 
pected almost overpowers me. I wonder at myself that 
my spirits are not more elated. I believe half the 
flattery I have had would have made me madly merry ; 
but all serves only to almost depress me by the fulness 
of heart it occasions." Well was it that she had this 
just appreciation of her responsibility, otherwise, surely, 
the "Wonderful, wonderful !" of Daddy Crisp, the opinion 
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of her father that "Evelina" was the next best novel 
to Fielding's, Dr. Johnson's praise, and Mrs. Thrale's 
invitation to Streatham, as a special mark of apprecia- 
tion of Fanny, would have turned her head 

The visit to Streatham, so our little authoress wrote, 
was the most " consequential day w in her life. At the 
dinner-table, Mrs. Thrale placed Dr. Burney on one 
side of her, and Fanny on the other ; the dinner was, 
doubtless, a very grand affair, but its chief interest 
centred in the great Dr. Johnson, who was Mrs. Thrale's 
almost constant visitor. His compliments and praises 
of Fanny were so admirable that they neither required 
nor permitted any notice from her. This visit led to 
the promise of a longer one, and to the introduction 
to many notabilities who were accustomed to visit 
Streatham. Dr. Johnson, who, as we have said, was 
nearly always there, contrived, in his rough way, fondly 
to love her. At the outset, he commenced by kissing 
her hand ; then, as he became more familiar, by taking 
her in his arms, and, as the best evidence of his affec- 
tion, insisting upon teaching her Latin, and using 
friendly epithets, as "dear little Burney. " By-and-by 
Streatham became a second home to Fanny, where, in 
one so observing, it was impossible that she should not 
imbibe much instruction, as well as derive entertainment 
from the peculiarities of the company who usually 
assembled there. Her friends, anxious that her talents 
should be employed, induced her to write a comedy, 
which was never acted, entitled " The Witlings. " Now. 
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we can scarcely form a judgment of its merits, as the 
opinions were divided. Mrs. Thrale, who was a woman 
of considerable judgment, pronounced in warm terms in 
its favour ; her father and Mr. Crisp, however, did not 
think it equal to the expectation of the public, as the 
production of the author of "Evelina." This disap- 
pointment, if it might be so called, was borne with 
considerable equanimity, and her attention directed to 
writing another novel. But this was not so easily 
accomplished, owing to the various engagements and 
• friendships which were consequent upon her notoriety. 
The splendid Burke and the versatile Sheridan were her 
intimate friends; Mrs. Thrale held her as her com- 
panion in her visits to Brighton, Bath, and Tunbridge 
Wells ; — with these friends and engagements, how could 
she find time to write 1 It was, therefore, in 1781 before 
" Cecilia ° was ready for the press. It is said that 
Dr. Johnson revised it before it was put into the hands 
of the printer. This is not so certain, although the 
book contains many sentences which the critics have 
not hesitated to ascribe to the great lexicographer. But 
Fanny had become so familiar with his style, that it is 
only natural that she should, without intention, have 
imitated him in what can only be properly styled 
Johnsonian sentences. " Cecilia " brought its authoress 
a considerable sum of money, as well as additional 
literary fame. . One of her new friendships was the 
venerable Mrs. Delany, who was one of the most 
remarkable women of her day; and, although now in 
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her eighty-third year, her mind was unimpaired by time. 
Panny went to dine with her, accompanied by Mrs. 
Chapone, Mrs. Delany giving her a hearty welcome, 
and introducing her in the course of the evening to the 
Duchess of Portland, who would not be detained from 
the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Miss 
Burney. 

At Mrs. Delan/s Fanny would see, during her 
repeated visits, many of the most celebrated people. 
Horace Walpole was often there, and so was Lady 
Wallingford,' widow of the famous South Sea speculator; 
the Countess of Bute, the daughter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and others. But much more inter- 
esting must it have been for Fanny to visit the brave 
leviathan of literature : Dr. Johnson, at his home in 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street Miss Burney was often there 
to make the tea, of which he was so fond. In Boswell's 
"Life of Johnson" we find the garrulous Scotchman 
thus recording one of these visits : — " On Monday, May 
26, 1 found him (Dr. Johnson) at tea, and the celebrated 
Miss Burney, the author of * Evelina ' and * Cecilia/ with 
him. I asked if there would be any speakers in Parlia- 
ment if there were no places to be obtained. Johnson : 
c Yes, sir. Why do you speak here ? Either to instruct 
and entertain, which is a benevolent motive, or for 
distinction, which is a selfish motive/ I mentioned 
* Cecilia/ Johnson (with an air of animated satisfac- 
faction) : ' Sir, if you talk of " Cecilia," talk on. ' When 
Fanny saw Johnson for the last time, he said, kindly. 
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'Be not longer in coming again for my letting you go 
now ;' and then, calling her back, he said, * Remember 
me in your prayers.' " Often afterwards did Fanny visit 
Bolt Court ; but her venerable friend was not equal to 
the excitement of conversation, and so she was never 
afterwards admitted to his room. He sent her thence 
kind messages ; but she never saw him more. When he 
went to his long home, none mourned him more than 
she whom he called his " dear little Burney." Rough 
though he was to others, Johnson had ever a friendly 
word and kindly greeting for Fanny. 

During a visit to Mrs. Delany, Miss Burney had an 
interview with the king, George III., and his queen, 
which led, owing to the liking of her Majesty, to an 
offer, as a mark of special grace, of the post of Keeper of 
the Robes, for which she was to be rewarded with ^200 
per annum, and to have the creature comforts of a home. 
This miserable pittance — for so it must be considered, 
when it is remembered that her dress and various inci- 
dental expenses must entirely have consumed it — was 
offered her in exchange for the freedom which she 
possessed to work in her intellectual calling. There is 
only one reason which could, and which doubtless did, 
induce her to accept the offered post, and that was, as it 
was urged, that she would have "opportunities of serving 
her particular friends, especially her father." So good a 
thing was this office of Keeper of the Robes considered, 
that friends were loud in their acclamations. Burke left 
his card at Dr. Burney's, on which he wrote, "Mr. Burke 
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— To congratulate upon the honour done by the Queen 
to Miss Burney and herself." There was no mention, or 
thought either, of any sacrifice which was about to be 
made. Surely there were those who could have been 
intrusted with the duties of the office without robbing 
literature of one of its most valued servants. However, 
Fanny, amidst the congratulations of her friends, went to 
her task on Monday, July 17, 1786. Her duty — the 
duty of this gifted girl, whose productions had been 
commended by the brightest intelligences of that gifted 
period — was to rise at six in the morning, to be ready 
for the queen's bell, which sounded at seven or half-past, 
when, receiving the royal garments from the wardrobe 
woman, she put them on the "royal person"! This 
business over, she could then see to her own breakfast 
After that, up to a quarter before twelve, she employed 
herself in arranging drawers and preparing dresses for 
ordinary and extraordinary occasions. At a quarter 
before twelve Miss Burney commenced the queen's mid- 
day toilet, which abominable business absolutely lasted 
until three o'clock in the afternoon ! Those days were 
the days of " curling and craping," of "powdering," of 
hoops and high heels, from which we are not yet quite 
delivered. At three o'clock our little slave — for surely 
she must now be so considered — was dismissed from her 
duties on the queen. At five she dined with the queen's 
woman, a very tyrant in feeling — a Mrs. Schwellenberg — 
and any lords or ladies who might be then present at the 
court. Coffee, tea, card-playing, also deemed part of 
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Miss Burney's duty, occupied the evening until eleven. 
At that hour she retired to await the queen's bell, which 
sounded between eleven and twelve. Fanny congratu- 
lated herself that her duties then occupied only twenty 
minutes or half an hour. No wonder, all this over, that 
she had good reason to write, " The early rising, and a 
long day's attention to new affaira and occupations, 
cause a fatigue so bodily that nothing mental stands 
against it ; and to sleep I fall the moment I have put 
out my candle and laid down my head." 

It was not merely fatigue which this poor girl had to 
suffer. There was the mean-spirited and selfish woman 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, a coarse-minded, ill-bred German, 
whose petty tyranny had destroyed the health of her 
countrywoman, Mrs. Haggerdorn, who filled the post 
prior to Fanny's election. Queen Charlotte should have 
remembered this when the timid, gentle girl was pre- 
sented to her mind as a suitable successor to her former 
woman ; but she was not herself very capable of feeling, 
except when her own immediate interests were con- 
cerned. 

So ran on Fanny's life at court — thought by many to 
be a great thing, really and truly a very distressing affair. 
What time could she have for literary employments 
in the midst of this dressing and undressing % It is true 
that occasionally she read to the queen, a seat being 
permitted her in consideration of her delicate health; 
and that, very likely at the command of her royal mis- 
tress, sne wrote some verses on " A Great Coat" of the 
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queen, The one exception, and a very interesting one 
to Fanny it must have been, was to attend, at the queen's 
desire, the celebrated trial of Warren Hastings. Indepen- 
dently of her partisanship for Hastings, who had been known 
to Fanny longbefore his trial, it must have been an impres- 
sive scene to one so alive to character and incident as 
Fanny. She could not do other than take sides with her 
old friend, and feel a coolness for the great Burke, who 
opposed him. 

Fanny was with the queen through the king's madness, 
which caused a change in her daily duties. On his 
recovery things resumed their usual tiresome monotony. 
At the Handel commemoration, for which the king had 
given her a ticket, she saw her father ; and, during the 
pauses in the music, she enjoyed the first conversation 
for four years with him. Her own record of the conver- 
sation gives a sad peep into her court life. " I spoke," she 
wrote, " of my high and constant veneration for my royal 
mistress, her merits, her virtues, her condescension, and 
her own peculiar kindness towards me. But I owned the 
species of life distasteful to me. I was lost to all private 
comfort, dead to all domestic endearment ; I was worn 
with want of rest, and fatigued with laborious watchful- 
ness and attendance. My time was devoted to official 
duties; and all that in life was dearest to me — my 
friends, my chosen society, my best affections — lived 
now in my mind only by recollection, and rested upon 
that with nothing but bitter regret. With relations the 
most deservedly dear, with friends of almost unequalled 
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goodness, I lived like an orphan — like one who had no 
natural ties, and must make her way as she could by 
those that were factitious. Melancholy was the existence 
where happiness was excluded, though not a complaint 
could be made; where the illustrious personages who 
were served possessed almost all human excellence, yet 
where those who were their servants, though treated 
with the most benevolent condescension, could never, in 
any part of the livelong day, command liberty, or social 
intercourse, or repose." 

Poor Dr. Burney was terribly wounded on hearing this 
end to his hopes of court favour ; but he would make 
any sacrifice rather than his daughter should suffer. 
Many of his friends, when they were made acquainted 
with the true state of the case, were most anxious that 
her service should speedily end ; but Miss Burney, after 
the decision of her father, could not bring herself to 
deliver her letter of resignation to the queen. When it 
was delivered, her Majesty could only pronounce it 
"very modest, and nothing improper/' and yet, no 
doubt, she prompted Mrs. Schwellenberg to propose 
that it should be withdrawn, and a leave of six weeks' 
absence obtained. Dr. Burney, however, was firm; 
"his daughter could not continue her attendance." 
The queen, with most heartless selfishness, although the 
poor girl was so distressingly ill, still continued her in 
the service ; so that the day before the queen's birthday, 
for which considerable preparation had been made, 
Fanny was seized with a "terrible illness," and her 
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friends had to be sent for to nurse her. The final sepa- 
ration was not achieved without much sorrow, especially 
on the part of the domestics, who had contracted for her 
the utmost esteem. So ended this five years of servitude, 
which should have been ended ere it had continued five 
months. 

One of Miss Burney's friends — Mrs. Ord — devised a 
pleasant journey to the west of England for her own 
relaxation, and as a means of bringing back Fanny's 
health. On their return, through the interest of her 
sister, she was introduced to a party of distinguished 
emigrants who had taken Juniper Hall, situated near 
Mrs. Phillips's residence. The party included the cele- 
brated Talleyrand, Madame de Stael, Lady Tolendal, 
Princess d'Henin, Due de Liancourt, Marquise de la 
Chatre, Madame de Broglie, Due de Montmorenci, 
Count de Narbonne, and General d'Arblay, the last of 
whom, notwithstanding the fame which attached to every 
member of the party, had for Fanny a life's interest. In 
a letter to her father, in 1793, she thus speaks of him: 
" M. d'Arblay is one of the most singularly interesting 
characters that can ever have been formed. He has a 
sincerity, a frankness, an ingenuous openness of nature, 
that I had been unjust enough to think could not belong 
to a Frenchman. With all this, which is his military 
portion, he is passionately fond of literature, a most 
delicate critic in his own language, well versed in both 
Italian and German, and a very elegant poet He has 
just undertaken to become my French master for pro- 
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nunciation, and he gives me long daily lessons in reading." 
But already, doubtless, there had been lessons of a more 
tender kind, as, after a reluctant consent obtained from 
Dr. Burney, they were married on the 31st of July, 1793. 
Their means being limited, Fanny having ;£ioo a 
year from the queen as a pension, it was needful that 
they should be simple in their living, D'Arblay having 
lost all his property through the revolution in France. 
After their marriage they first resided in a farmhouse, 
where, no doubt, Madame d'Arblay wrote a considerable 
portion of her new book—" Camilla" — her writing having 
now become a matter of necessity as well as pleasure. 
From the farmhouse they removed to a small cottage, 
without reluctance or regret None knew better than 
they did the utter emptiness of state or position to secure 
happiness. Their happiness being increased by the birth 
of a son, in the December of 1794, whom they named 
after his father and two godfathers — Count de Narbonne 
and Madame d'Arblay's brother — Alexander Charles 
Louis Piochard d'Arblay, the delighted mother thus 
wrote of the dear boy : — " We find some kind reason for 
every smile he bestows upon us, and some generous and 
disinterested motive for every grave look. If he wants to 
be danced, we see he had discovered that his gaiety is 
exhilarating to us ; if he refuses to be moved, we take 
notice that he fears to fatigue us; if he will not be 
quieted without singing, we delight in his early gofit 
for les beaux arts ; if he is immovable to all we can 
devise to divert him, we are edified by the grand serieua 
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of his dignity and philosophy ; if he makes the house 
ring with loud acclaim because his food, at first call, does 
not come ready warm into his mouth, we hold up our 
hands with admiration at his vivacity." Fanny had thus 
at last, in her humble home, in her cherished love for her 
dear boy and not less dear husband, found that happi- 
ness of which her nature was so capable. 

Home duties and home pleasures, however, were not 
permitted to absorb all her time, as they might well 
have done. " Camilla" was still to be finished, which, 
when published in 1796, proved so signally successful 
as to realize for its author three thousand pounds ! 
The book was dedicated, by permission, to the queen ; 
and, when a copy was presented to her by Madame 
d'Arblay, a little packet was sent in return with a 
hundred guineas, the jo^nt present from their Majesties. 
But that which pleased the author more than the gift 
were some pleasant words accompanying it. Fanny's 
heart, like all our hearts, was ever touched by kind- 
ness. 

The year after the appearance of " Camilla," Madame 
d'Arblay and her husband entered upon their new 
cottage, completed, no doubt, with part of the " Camilla" 
payment, which would be such a joy to its gifted author, 
that she, with her pen, could thus substantially minister 
to the comforts of her loved husband. There were 
many discomforts incidental to the new home, which 
were treated with great good-humour by its mistress. 
who had, at least, learned not to allow material circum- 
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stances to chafe or annoy her spirits. Visited, as the 
D'Arblays were, by great and distinguished people, they 
made no affected appearance. They just lived as their 
means would allow ; and that was in comfort, provided 
they lived economically. Madame d'Arblay remembered 
the saying of her dear old friend Dr. Johnson, when some 
one in his presence observed that a certain person 
"had no turn for economy:" "Sir," said the great 
moralist, " you might as well say that he has no turn 
for honesty." 

The next five years of Madame d'Arblay's life were 
passed in the culture of her boy, and in some efforts at 
dramatic writing — D'Arblay, meanwhile, caring for the 
garden and its vegetable products. The little Alexander 
and his fond mother paid many visits, by royal com- 
mand of course, to the queen. The princesses were 
amazingly delighted with the boy; on one occasion, 
when he was not what he ought to have been in the 
presence of the queen, Princess Augusta hastened to 
apologize for him : " He has been so good upstairs, 
mamma, that nothing could be better behaved." The 
little fellow had not yet learned to distinguish royal 
personages from ordinary mortals. Children, happily, 
do not know how to flatter. The happiness of domestic 
life at the cottage received a serious check when Mrs. 
Phillips, Madame d'Arblay's sister, died. It was long 
before the sorrow of this great loss could be surmounted. 
Then there came a hope that D'Arbla/s property might 
he restored to him, which induced him to return to 
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France, on condition that he should not on any account 
be called upon to serve against England. The promise 
made to him before leaving England to this effect was 
immediately annulled on his arrival in France. But he 
would not waver in his resolve never to take up arms 
against the country of his wife, let the result be what it 
might. During the subsequent war with England, 
Madame d'Arblay and her husband were not only pre- 
vented from returning to England, but even from com- 
municating with their friends there — their only means 
of living being a clerk's pay, a situation which D'Arblay 
had accepted, and his retired pay, which barely supplied 
their wants and kept poverty from the door. After 
eight years' exile, there still seemed no means of their 
return; and, what was dreadful to contemplate, Alex- 
ander would soon be liable to the conscription, to 
serve under Napoleon against England. With infinite 
difficulty a passport was obtained for mother and son, 
who, after great dangers, landed at Deal. What heart 
can imagine the meeting between his dear daughter and 
her now aged father ! Very soon afterwards, this 
excellent man, in his- eighty-eighth year, died in her 
presence. Then there came the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and General d'Arblay's restoration to military 
rank, which, owing to an accident, and the anxieties of 
his now advanced years, he was not long to enjoy. In 
the May of 1818, quietly, in the presence of his loved 
wife and dear boy, he fell into the arms of death. In 
the September of the same year, the son that had ever 

it 
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been the joy and solace of his mother was ordained a 
deacon of the Church of England, and subsequently 
took priest's orders. 

From this time Madame d'Arblay was principally 
engaged in writing, in three volumes, the Memoirs 
of her father, which must indeed have been a labour of 
love. When they were completed, she was entering 
her eightieth year. Then came her next greatest 
possible earthly sorrow — the death of her son. At her 
advanced life she might have anticipated passing from 
time into eternity in the presence and with the endear- 
ments of her dear son ; but this was not to be. His 
prospects, which were so bright and joyous, were all 
closed in relation to this life three weeks after his 
nomination to Ely Chapel. His ministration com- 
menced in the winter ; # the building, which had been 
long closed, was very damp ; the result of which, to him, 
was a severe influenza, which in three short weeks ter- 
minated in his death. What was there now for poor 
Madame d'Arblay but to wait patiently for the time of 
her departure, which came at last on the 6th of January, 
1840, in her eighty-eighth year. 

Thus closed this long life of duty. In her loves, in 
her attachments, in her friendships, in her servitude, in 
her service to literature, in her political relations, as a 
daughter, wife, and mother, Madame d'Arblay's life 
was pre-eminently one of duty. It was a brave life of 
work and endurance. Flattery and the friendships of 
the great did not dim or spoil it ; but, through all that 
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long, anxious life, the genial, gentle spirit of girlhood 
was ever in the ascendant, tempering the asperities of 
adverse circumstances, and rendering her presence a 
joy and a solace to all with whom she was related, and 
with whom she came in contact Truly her memory is 
blessed 1 




LAURA BRIDGMAN • 

THE GIRL THAT COULD NEITHER SEE, HEAR, 

SPEAK, NOR SMELL! 

WANDERING through pleasant fields, by the side 
of gently-flowing rivers, where thousands of 
flowers rear their tiny heads, wafting to the passer- 
by their cheery greeting of grateful perfume, myriads 
of feathered choristers meanwhile converting the fields 
and lanes, by their almost celestial harmony, into vast 
concert halls — did we ever think, as we then looked 
out upon the " glad, bright world," what it must be to 
have no physical perception of its beauty — to have the 
glad faces of children smiling upon us, but no eyes to 
mark their divine radiance ; to have their merry laughter 
ringing around us, but our ears to be silent as the quiet 
grave ; to have our hearts full of happy thoughts, but no 
power to translate them into joyous words — our tongues 
being stricken with the palsy of dumbness ? If we were 
thus denied the faculty of seeing, hearing, and speak- 
ing, there would still remain a joy in the grateful odour 
of flowers ; but, if that happiness were also taken from 
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us, and the sweetest exhalation be as the most noxious 
and pestilential vapour, there being nothing left to us to 
communicate with the outer world but the sense of 
touch, should we not pray to be released from the 
trammels of the clod that formed our earthly home, and 
to depart to that place where the senses are never 
dulled or dimmed, but where happiness, and the 
perception of happiness, are alike perfect ? 

Do we ever value and rightly estimate the blessings 
we enjoy, except when they are taken from us? The 
man in ruddy health, who has never known a day's 
sickness, cannot know how richly he has been endowed, 
or estimate at its true value his priceless possession, 
as the poor patient confined to his room, who has never 
known what it is to be well, who is doomed to drag 
himself through life with the " thousand ills that flesh is 
heir to " clinging about him. Happily, in the wisdom of 
Providence, these deprivations are seldom imposed 
without at the same time there being a capability of 
°ndurance and of preparation ; so that that which seems 
to be a terrible calamity may, at the final audit, be 
found to have been the process, divinely imposed, for 
the perfecting of the earthly nature to fit it for celestial 
enjoyment We do not know — we cannot tell. We 
cannot penetrate the purposes ' and intentions of an 
inscrutable Providence. This we know — that our God 
is too good to be unkind, and that that which seems to 
our poor limited vision a dreadful calamity, may, in the 
order of His purpose, be an untold blessing. 
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It were well that we should have some such thoughts 
as these when we are introduced to that poor girl, 
Laura Bridgman, away yonder across the Atlantic 
Poor girl ! it may be that she is, in the midst of her 
deprivation, rich, much richer than those who read of 
her and take her by the hand ; because she has used her 
limited opportunities, while we, alas ! with opportunities 
increased a hundredfold, have treated them as we treat 
" the idle wind, which we respect not." We were in- 
debted first to Charles Dickens for our knowledge and 
introduction to this girl. In his famous " American Notes " 
— which were much too truthful to please the Yankees, 
who are inordinate in their capacity for praise, but who 
fret and chafe under the discipline of truths which 
reflect upon them as a nation — in some of the most 
heartfelt words the author ever wrote, the state and cir- 
cumstances of Laura were heralded to every corner of 
the civilized world. Subsequently, Mary Howitt, in the 
fulness of her large heart, and with the affection that 
makes her sister "to all of womankind," retold her 
story ; and then Elihu Burritt, with his wondrous limn- 
ings, reaching far out after the images which his 
imagination had set up, photographed the daily life of 
this girl, so that we could sit by her side and witness the 
prosecution of her tasks, and almost penetrate to the 
innermost recesses of her silent but active and inquiring 
mind. 

Laura Bridgman was born at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, America, in the December of 1829. Those ^ho 
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knew ber in her infancy describe her as being sprightly, 
pretty, and the owner of a pair of bright blue eyes. She 
was so fragile and feeble, that, up to her eighteenth 
month, little hopes were entertained of her living. She 
was, during all that time, constantly subject to fits, 
which seemed, and were indeed, more than her poor 
frame could bear. When she was twenty months 
old, the fits subsided, and she soon became quite well. 
A state of health was permitted to her for four months, 
during which time, according to the report of her 
mother 5 she exhibited more than ordinary intelligence ; 
but at the end of that brief period sickness again 
became her portion. For five weeks continuously 
disease raged through her feeble frame with great 
violence, culminating in the inflammation of her eyes 
and ears, which finally suppurated, and their contents 
were discharged. The fever raged for seven weeks 
longer, and for five months she had to be confined to 
her darkened bed-room ; twelve months elapsed before 
she could walk alone, and two years before she remained 
out of bed all day. At the close of this period, sight, 
hearing, smell, speech, and almost taste, were gone ! 
" What a situation was hers !" says Dr. Howe ; " the 
silence and darkness of the tomb were around her ; no 
mother's smile called forth her answering smile; no 
father's voice taught her to imitate his sounds : her 
brothers and sisters were but forms of matter which 
resisted her touch, but which differed not from the 
furniture, save in warmth and in the power of locomo- 
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tion ; and not even in these respects from the dog and 
the cat" 

When Charles Dickens subsequently saw her, he says, 
" I saw before me a girl, blind, deaf, and dumb— a fair 
young creature, with every human faculty, hope, and 
power of goodness and affection inclosed within her 
delicate frame, and but one outward sense — the sense of 
touch. There she was before me, built up in a marble 
cell, impervious to any ray of light or particle of sound, 
with her poor white hand passing through a chink in the 
wall, beckoning to some good man for help, that an 
immortal soul might be awakened." 

Such a man Providence surely provided for her in 
Dr. Howe, of Boston, who ought, says Mary Howitt, 
" to be reverenced as one of the greatest benefactors of 
suffering humanity." This excellent man, in writing to 
the Howitts, said, "I have, of course, had great pleasure 
in being instrumental in saving Laura Bridgman from 
the moral and intellectual darkness in which she was 
plunged ; but I have had almost as much satisfaction 
from witnessing the manifestations of human sympathy 
and love which the simple story of her case has called 
forth from every part of the world. Everything which 
brings out the hidden, but innate virtues of humanity; 
everything which puts aside for a moment the selfishness 
and egotism that obscures its native qualities of love and 
sympathy, and shows the heart of man beating in unison 
with the joys and woes of his fellows ; every such thing 
I consider a compliment to me as one of the race. The 
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case of Laura Bridgman has done this in a striking 
manner; and certainly she can say that it has been 
better for her generation that she lived in it Is there 
not something very touching about it % A poor diseased 
child lived away up in the wild mountains of New 
Hampshire, her soul buried a thousand fathoms deep — 
so deep that no one could reach it or make a sign to it — 
under the burden of blindness, deafness, and mutism. 
But it was known that that soul was alive, and struggling 
to get out into communion with other souls ; and a 
hopeful man went to work to aid her, and toiled on for 
years, receiving at first a faint signal of recognition from 
below, and getting nearer and nearer, while people from 
all parts of the world looked eagerly on and uttered their 
words of encouragement ; and, when the child was raised 
by the hand and came out and walked with her fellows, 
all the people raised a shout of joy, and poor little 
Laura Bridgman was raised into the human family 
with a heartier shout of welcome than a purple-born 
princess." 

Dr. Howe first became acquainted with Laura in 
1837 ; she was then nearly eight years of age. She was, 
by the consent of her parents, taken to the asylum at 
Boston in the October of the same year. The first 
experiments in imparting knowledge to her were made 
by taking articles in common use, such as knives, forks, 
spoons, keys, &c, and pasting upon them labels, with 
their names printed in raised letters. These she felt 
very carefully, and soon, of course, discovered that the 
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crooked lines "spoon" differed as much from the 
crooked lines " key " as the spoon differed from the key 
in form. Labels put into her hands she soon observed 
were similar to those on the articles. Her first indica- 
tion of progress was to lay the label " key " upon the 
key, and the label "spoon" upon the spoon. Then 
separate letters were given to her on detached bits of 
paper. First they were arranged so as to spell " book," 
" key," &c, then thrown together, and a sign made to her 
to arrange them herself, so as to express the words " book," 
" key," &c, which she did. "The poor child," says Dr. 
Howe, "had sat in mute amazement, and patiently 
imitated everything her teacher did. But now the 
truth began to flash upon her; her intellect began to 
work ; she perceived that there was a way by which she 
could herself make up a sign of anything that was in her 
own mind. It was no longer a dog or parrot ; it was an 
immortal spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of union 
with other spirits. I could almost fix upon the moment 
when this truth dawned upon her mind and spread its 
light to her countenance. I saw that the great obstacle 
was overcome, and that henceforward nothing but 
patient and persevering, but plain and straightforward 
efforts, were to be used." Well might Charles Dickens 
say, in reference to Dr. Howe, " Throughout his life the 
recollection of that moment will be to him a source of 
pure, unfading happiness ; nor will it shine least brightly 
on the evening of his days of noble usefulness." When 
Laura had been three months in the institution, she is 
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then reported to have just learned the alphabet used by 
deaf mutes, which introduced her to a new world of 
wonders. At the end of the year the following pleasant 
words were sent out in connection with her : — " It has 
been ascertained, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
she cannot see a ray of light, cannot hear the least 
sound, and never exercises her sense of smell, if she 
have any. Thus her mind dwells in darkness and still- 
ness, as profound as that of a closed tomb at midnight 
Of beautiful sights, and sweet sounds, and pleasant 
odours, she has no conception ; nevertheless, she seems 
as happy and playful as a bird or a lamb; and the 
employment of her intellectual faculties, or the acquire- 
ment of a new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is 
plainly marked in her expressive features. She nevei 
seems to repine, but has all the buoyancy and gaiety of 
childhood. She is fond of fun and frolic ; and, when 
playing with the rest of the children, her shrill laugh 
sounds loudest of the group." 

When alone she would amuse herself by going over 
her lessons on her fingers, in which exercise she had 
become so proficient that only those accustomed to 
the language could follow her rapid movements. But, 
what is stranger still, she reads, with equal rapidity, the 
words spelled upon the fingers of others ; so that she is 
thus enabled to hold a conversation with her blind 
playmates, whom, by some power of her own, she does 
not fail to recognise whenever they pass near her. The 
lfc Port in speaking of this faculty, says : "When Laura 
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is walking through a passage way with her hands spread 
before her, she knows instantly every one she meets, 
and passes them with a sign of recognition ; but, if it be 
a girl of her own age, and especially if it be one of her 
favourites, there is instantly a bright smile of recognition, 
and a twining of arms, a grasping of hands, and a swift 
telegraphing upon the tiny fingers, whose rapid evolu- 
tions convey the thoughts and feelings from the outposts 
of one mind to those of the other. There are questions 
and answers, exchanges of joy or sorrow; there are 
kissings and partings, just as between little children 
with all their senses." Her acute perception at times 
developed something like contempt, when she found a 
new inmate of the institution was lacking in capability 
to master the instruction given to her. Dr. Kitto 
supposes this to be owing only to the fact, not that she 
despised one of the pupils more than another, but that 
she could communicate more readily with one than 
another, which was the source of her esteem, if not of 
her fondness. Laura, from the reports, was uncommonly 
fond of fun; one instance is cited when her teacher, 
looking one day into the girls' school-room, saw three 
blind girls playing with the rocking-horse. Laura was 
on the crupper, another in the saddle, and a third 
clinging to the neck, and they were all in high glee, 
swinging backward and forward, as far as the rocking- 
horse would roll. There was a peculiarly arch look in 
Laura's countenance, the natural language of a sly face. 
She seemed prepared to give a spring ; and suddenly, 
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when her end was lowest, and the others were perched 
high in the air, she sidled quickly off on the floor, and 
down went the other end so swiftly as to throw the other 
girls off the horse. This Laura evidently expected, for 
she stood for a moment convulsed with laughter, and 
then ran eagerly forward, with outstretched arms, to 
find the girls, and almost screamed with joy. As soon, 
however, as she got hold of one of them, she perceived 
that she was hurt, and instantly her countenance 
changed ; she seemed painfully shocked and grieved ; 
and, after caressing and comforting her unfortunate play- 
mate, she sought the others, and seemed to apologise by 
spelling the word " wrong," and by loading them with 
caresses. 

Laura's desire for knowledge being unbounded, and 
her only means of obtaining it through the fingers, we 
may be sure they were ever on the move. A person 
walking across a room while she had hold of his left 
arm would find it hard to take a pencil out of his waist- 
coat pocket with his right hand without her cognisance. 
Her " feelers" were ever about, so that no new article 
could long escape her notice; and when found, she 
must learn all about it, and would not be satisfied until 
she did. As an instance of her perseverance in the 
pursuit of knowledge, one Sunday, after being left alone 
in the library, she complained of being unwell ; she was 
asked where she had pain, and she said, " In my head : 
I slept one hour to-day, and then studied very much in 
books, and thought very hard." It was found that she 
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had got hold of a Latin book, printed in raised letters, 
and had been puzzling over it, and troubling herself 
about it 

It is very interesting to follow Laura in her acquire- 
ment of ideas, consequent upon her knowledge of lan- 
guage. Upon one occasion one of the pupils died after 
a severe illness, that had been to Laura a source of 
considerable anxiety. After his death, Dr. Howe asked 
her if she knew that little Orin was very sick. She said 
" Yes." " He was very ill yesterday forenoon," said he, 
"and I knew he could not live long." At this she 
looked much distressed, and seemed to ponder upon it 
deeply. He paused awhile, and then he told her that 
" Orin died last night." At the word " died " she 
seemed to shrink within herself; there was a contraction 
of the hands, a half spasm, and her countenance indi- 
cated not exactly grief, but rather pain and amazement ; 
her lips quivered, and she seemed about to cry, but she 
restrained her tears. She had known something of 
death before ; she had lost her friends, and she knew 
about dead animals ; but this was the only case which 
had occurred in the house. She asked Dr. Howe about 
death, and he said, "When you are asleep, does your 
body feeir "Not if I am sound asleep." "Whyf "I do 
not know." He tried to explain, and used the word 
" soul." She said, " What is « soul T " That which thinks, 
and feels, and hopes, and loves," said he : to which she 
adued, interrogatively, "And aches?" Here he was 
perplexed at the threshold by her inquiring spirit seizing 
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upon and confounding material and immaterial pro- 
cesses. He tried to explain to her that any injury of the 
body was perceived by the soul; but he was clearly 
beyond her depth, although she was all eagerness to 
go on. He thought he made her comprehend the 
difference between material and spiritual operations. 
After a while she asked, " Where is Orin's think V " It 
has left his body and gone away." " Where V "To 
God in heaven." She repeated, " Where % Up V (point- 
ing up). "Yes!" "Will it come back?' "No." 
" Why V " Because his body was very sick, and died, 
and a soul cannot stay in a dead boy." After a minute 
she said, " Is breath dead % Is blood dead % Your 
horse died; where is his soul?" He was obliged to 
give the very unsatisfactory answer that animals have no 
souls. She said, " Cat does kill a mouse ; why 1 Has 
she got a soul T Answer, " Animals have no souls ; 
they do not think like us." At this moment a fly lighted 
upon her hand, and she said, " Have flies souls V He 
said "No." "Why did not God give them souls V 
Alas ! from the poverty of her language, he could hardly 
make her understand how much of life and happiness 
God bestows upon a little fly. Soon she said, " Can 
God see % Has He eyes V He replied by asking her, 
" Can you see your mother in Hanover V " No f " But," 
said he, "you can see her with your mind; you can 
think about her, and love her I" "Yes," said she. 
" So," replied he, " God can see you and all people, and 
know all they do ; and He thinks about them, and 
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loves them; and He will love you, and all people, if 
they are gentle, and kind, and good, and love one 
another." " Can He be angry P said she. " No ! He 
can be sorry, because He loves everybody, and grieves 
when they do wrong." " Can He cry P " No ! the 
body cries, because the soul is sad, but God has no 
body." 

In this way Laura began to comprehend the deep 
things of knowledge both in relation to time and eternity ; 
or, as Elihu Burritt said, " Her fingers' ends became 
endowed with faculties almost miraculous, and filled her 
mind with astonishing revelations of things present, past, 
and to come. Her little white, whispering, loving, 
listening fingers touched the record of the olden years, 
beyond the Flood, till they felt the branches of the 
forbidden tree, and the locks of murdered Abel, and the 
surges that beat against Noah's helmless ark, and the 
cradle of the Hebrew baby in the bulrushes, and the 
tremulous base of Sinai, and David's harp, and the face 
of the infant Emanuel in the manger, and the nails that 
fastened Hmi to the cross, and the deep prints that 
unbelieving Thomas felt after the resurrection ; and 
with his faith, on shorter evidence, she too had cried, in 
the voiceless language of her heart, * My Lord ! and my 
God !' " 

And was it to be all acquisition ; was there no means 
by which this little heart, with its one outlet, could reap 
the reward of angels, and pour of its fulness into some 
seared or blighted soul; was she to be denied the 
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luxury of giving, which " blesses him that gives and him 
that takes ;" was she to know nothing of the ecstasy of 
u doing good," and so enjoy a foretaste of the joys laid 
up in heaven 1 Yes, even for her, who might well have 
been excused from all human effort, there was a work to 
do, a task to be accomplished ; and none ever went to 
the one or completed the other with more joy and 
alacrity. " How she plied," says Burritt, " at morning, 
noon, and night, those fingers ! Wonderful fingers ! It 
seemed that the very finger of God had touched them 
with miraculous susceptibilities of fellowship with the 
spirit world and that around her. She put them upon 
the face of His written word, and felt them thrill to her 
heart with the pulsation of His great thoughts of love to 
man. And then she felt for others' woe. Poor child ! 
God bless her richly ! she reached out her arms to feel 
after some more unhappy than she in the condition of 
this life ; some whose fingers' ends had not read such 
sweet paragraphs of Heaven's mercy as hers had done ; 
some who had not seen, heard, and felt what her dumb, 
silent, deaf fingers had brought into her heart of joy, 
hope, and love. Think of that, ye young eyes and ears, 
that daily feast upon the beauty and melody of this outer 
world. Within the atmosphere of her quick sensibilities, 
she felt the presence of those whose cup was full of 
affliction, She put her fingers, with their throbbing sym- 
pathies, upon the lean, bloodless faces of the famishing 
children in Ireland, and her sightless eyes filled with 
the tears that the blind may shed for griefs they cannot 

F 
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see. And then she plied the needle with those fingers, 
and quickened their industry by placing them anon upon 
the slow, sickly pulse of want, that wasted her kind at 
noon-day across the ocean. Days and nights too— for 
day and night were alike to her wakeful sympathies — 
and weeks, she wrought on with her needle. And then 
the embroidery of those fingers was sold to the merchants 
—would it had been sold to England's Queen, to be 
worn by young princesses on days of state . — it was sold, 
and its purchase price was a barrel of flour, instead of a 
country's harvest, which it was well worth. And that 
barrel of flour was stored away, without other private 
mark than that the recording angel put upon it, among 
the thousand that freighted the 'Jamestown' on her 
recent mission of brotherly love to Ireland. That barrel 
of flour ! would that it might be to all the children of 
want in Ireland what the barrel of meal was to the 
household of her who entertained the prophet of old 1 
That barrel of flour ! would at least that those whom it 
supplies with bread might know what fingers wrought for 
their sustenance !" 

But even more than this, Laura was to know of the 
delight which is experienced by the teacher when he 
knows that his instruction is received. In communi- 
cating her hardly-acquired knowledge to the poor boy, 
Oliver Caswell, who, like herself, was deaf and dumb 
and blind, Laura learned and exercised the highest 
Christian lesson. Here, in this little fellow, was Laura's 
experience over again. He, like her, had been attacked 
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with fever, which left him in four weeks deaf, in a few 

weeks more blind, and in six months dumb. Dr. Howe, 

with his experience with Laura, would sit down with 

hope and confidence to instruct his new pupil, especially 

as Laura was to be his assistant He says, " I sat down, 

and, taking his hand, placed it upon one of the objects 

before him, and then with my own made the letters 

key. He felt my hands eagerly with both of his, and 

on my repeating the process, he evidently tried to 

imitate the motions of my fingers. In a few minutes he 

contrived to feel the motions of my fingers with one 

hand, and, holding out the other, he tried to imitate 

them, laughing most heartily when he succeeded. Laura 

was by, interested even to agitation, and the two 

presented a singular sight; her face was flushed and 

anxious, and her fingers twined in among ours so closely 

as to follow eveiy motion, but so lightly as not to 

embarrass them ; while Oliver stood attentive, his head 

a little aside, his face turned up, his left hand grasping 

mine, and his right held out; at every motion of my 

fingers his countenance betokened keen attention ; there 

was an expression of anxiety as he tried to imitate the 

motions ; then a smile came stealing out as he thought 

he could do so, and spread into a joyous laugh the 

moment he succeeded, and he felt me pat his head, 

and Laura clap him heartily upon the back, and jump 

up and down in her joy." Yes, here was the true 

Christian life — that which she had learned, she would 

that Oliver should learn also ; as knowledge had been 

f 2 
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given to her,- so would she give it again. But, surely, 
this poor blind deaf and dumb girl has taught us a 
lesson, as well as her favourite pupil Oliver, under the 
most trying circumstances never to despair^ to use 
restricted and limited opportunities with courage and 
resolution, and even in the midst of the saddest dis- 
couragements to keep a stout heart and to live a brave 
ute. 




FELICIA HEMANS. 

POETRY is not the possession of any separate order 
or condition of men. It is the common cement 
of human nature, one touch of which makes " mankind 
kin." The rich cannot purchase its monopoly, the poor 
cannot possess it exclusively. It is seen wreathing with 
smiles the babe in the humble cottage, and welling out 
in the joyous laugh of the young heir in the patrician's 
palace. It lives in the heart of the day-labourer, not 
less than in the mind of the student and the scholar. 
Who, then, is the poet 1 Not merely he who sees at 
seasons beauty in nature's ten thousand forms, else 
every man were a poet ; for who, under some moods 
and circumstances, is not receptive of the influences of 
a clear, starry night ; and who does not, at some time, 
perceive the witchery of waving trees, and the sighing 
waves as they roll on the sea-shore 1 The poet, then, is % 
not merely one who can see and feel, but one who can 
describe what he sees and feels. More than this, the 
poet who is true to his vocation is preacher, prophet, 
and seer. He has had delegated to him the task of 
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soothing the sorrowful, infusing the patriot with the 
heroism of endeavour and sacrifice, supplanting tempta- 
tion with virtue and denial, and smoothing the rugged- 
ness of daily life with the joys of hope and the antici- 
pations of a bright and blessed future. The poet is 
responsive to the deep and earnest yearnings of 
humanity ; he succours the weak, encourages the faint, 
and chants the deeds of the valorous and the strong. 
He embodies and gives life to the thoughts that ennoble 
and exalt human life, sets before the vacillating and 
weak of purpose the joys of fulfilled duty, and, while 
he himself stands in the van, heralds on to earthly 
conquests and eternal rewards. So truthfully and truly 
was Mrs. Hemans a poet. It was hers to sing : — 



a 



Oh, love and song ! though of Heaven your powers, 
Dark is your fate in this world of ours. 
Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 

Not for a place 'mid kingly minstrels dead, 
But that, perchance, a faint gale of my breath, 

A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to Thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer, for this alone 

I bless Thee, O my God !" 



Felicia Dorothea Hemans, the second daughter and 
fourth child of a family of three sons and three daughters, 
was born in Duke Street, Liverpool, September 25th, 
1794. Her father (Mr. Browne) was an Irishman, her 
mother (Miss Wagner) was born in Venice, and had, as 
was natural to her, a yearning love for the beautiful city 
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of her birth. Felicia, when an infant, was a very lovely 
child, as beautiful in form as she was subsequently 
beautiful in soul. Had she remained in Liverpool, it is 
just possible that her muse might not have been so early 
developed, or the poetry written in the maturity of her 
intellect have been so thoroughly infused with the spirit 
of nature, which is doubtless owing to her early and 
continued residence amid some of the most charming 
and poetic of nature's scenes. The failure in business 
of her father, though a source of trial and deprivation at 
the time, was, possibly, so far as Felicia was concerned, 
a blessing in disguise. It necessitated the removal of 
the family to Gwyrch, in North Wales, which residence 
was afterwards exchanged for Bronwylfa, near St. Asaph, 
in which cathedral a very fine monumental tablet has 
been erected to her memory by her brothers. Felicia 
resided at Bronwylfa sixteen years, where, therefore, all 
her earliest works were written. The " gift that was in 
her" soon began to be developed, aided, doubtless, by 
the objects of interest which surrounded her home. To 
her imaginative temperament, the exchange from Liver- 
pool must have been a source of unfeigned delight, 
which found an outlet in various poetic inspirations, 
some of which were printed in her fourteenth year, 
under the title of " Early Blossoms." No girl, probably, 
ever more thoroughly enjoyed the pleasures of a country 
home than Felicia. Long before the charm of litera- 
ture held her in thrall, she wandered through the fields 
and lanes, river walks and mountain passes, of that 
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famous vale of Clewyd. Then it was, like the immortal 
bard, she held converse with nature. If the stones, 
brooks, and trees did not appeal to her as sermons, 
books, and tongues, they were loved companions that 
could minister to her in a language which sank deep 
into her heart, and which was never afterwards erased. 
When she did learn to read the works of England's 
great authors, "Shakspere" not only became her 
favourite but her almost constant study, to enjoy which, 
in perfect quiet, she was accustomed to climb to the 
branches of an apple-tree. When eleven years of age, 
in proof of her possessing the poet's power, and in 
admiration of the bard of Avon, she wrote the following 
lines : — 

" I love to rove o'er history's page, 
Recall the hero and the sage, 
Revive the actions of the dead, 
And memory of ages fled ; 
Yet it yields me greater pleasure 
To read the poet's pleasing measure. 
Led by Shakspere — bard inspired !— 
The bosom's energies are fired ; 
We learn to shed the generous tear 
O'er poor Ophelia's sacred bier ; 
To love the merry moonlit scene, 
With fairy elves in valleys green ! n 

But Felicia commenced to write when she was nine years 
of age — not mere doggerel, but poems that would not 
have disgraced any period of her life, and which, at that 
early age, certainly entitled her to the designation of 
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poet. As one of her first efforts, this " Fairy Song" will 
certainly confirm our remark : — 

" All my life is joy and pleasure, 
Sportive as my tuneful measure ; 
In the rose's cup I dwell, 
Balmy sweets perfume my cell ; 
My food, the crimson, luscious cherry, 
And the vine's luxurious berry ; 
The nectar of the dew is mine — 
Nectar from the flowers divine ; 
And when I join the fairy band, 
Lightly tripping hand in hand, 
By the moonlight's quivering beam, 
In concert with the dashing stream, 
Then my music leads the dance, 
When the gentle fays advance ; 
And oft their numbers on the green 
Lull to rest the fairy queen." 

Some lines, also written when Felicia was eleven years 
of age, in praise of her favourite poet, have about them 
the ring of true poesy : — 

" Or borne on fancy's heavenly wings, 
To listen while sweet Ariel sings ! 
How sweet the ' native wood- notes wild ' 
Of him the Muse's favourite child ; 
Of him whose magic lays impart 
Each various feeling to the heart." 

Fortunately for the young poet, she was not left to 
dwell alone with her imagination, however sweet and 
pure it might be; she was counselled by her mother, 
who was herself a woman of excellent attainments, as 
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capable of directing her daughter in her studies as she 
was self-possessed and resolved in any right course of 
action upon which she entered. How the object of her 
solicitude improved upon the instruction and care 
bestowed upon her, the devotion, love, and duty of her 
subsequent exemplary life fully attest She is a proof, 
if any proof is needed, that the seed sown by the hand 
of a loving and judicious parent will speedily bring forth 
its harvest of fruit, which shall, in its ingathering, spread 
abroad joy and gladness. Truly in this instance the 
bread cast upon the waters shall be seen after many 
days. 

A collection of Felicia's poetry was printed in the 
year 1808, which contained some of her first poetic 
effusions; had this fact been properly appreciated, it 
ought to have secured the author from any severe 
criticism. However, be the fact known or otherwise, a 
very harsh and cruel review of the volume made its 
appearance, which Felicia laid so much to heart that she 
was for several days confined to her bed. It is pleasant 
to record that this depression, which was only natural at 
her age, was not of long duration, and that she still con- 
tinued the work she felt it her duty to do. In 18 12, a 
second volume was sent to the press, entitled "The 
Domestic Affections," which, whatever was its immediate 
reception, has been printed and reprinted in hundreds of 
thousands, both in England and in America, and is a 
much better test of its worth and poetic value than any 
review or criticism, however appreciative or discriminate 
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ing. The girlhood of Felicia was thus passed, delight- 
fully passed, in improving the opportunities that she was 
privileged to enjoy; adding to her own mental stores, 
and diffusing happiness and incentives to virtue to 
millions then unborn. In the same year that the volume 
on Domestic Affections appeared, Felicia became the 
wife of Captain Hemans. The marriage was not in its 
sequel a happy one, owing, probably, to the tastes of 
Mrs. Hemans not harmonizing with those of her hus- 
band. He had been accustomed to the excitements of 
his profession, so opposite to the tastes and dispositions 
of his wife. However, be the cause what it might, on 
the birth of their fifth son, Captain Hemans, ostensibly 
for the improvement of his health, which had been 
shattered in the retreat upon Corunna, and in the dis- 
astrous Walcheren expedition, in which he had caught a 
fever, decided to retire to Italy, the climate of which, it 
was thought, would be advantageous to his constitution. 
This was the stated excuse for the separation, which 
proved final, as they ever after lived apart. Mrs. Hemans 
then removed with her children to Bronwylfa, near 
St Asaph. Her industry at this period of her life may 
be judged from the extent and wide field of her studies. 
She had previously become acquainted with the French 
and Italian languages, to which she now added the 
Spanish and Portuguese. She had also a limited 
acquaintance with German, which she improved by study, 
so that very soon she was enabled to realize the power 
and capability of the language in which Goethe wrote 
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and Korner composed. This she was enabled to do 
with greater facility than that which accompanies ordinary 
study, however continuous and intense. Her memory 
was a powerful faculty, which enabled her to master 
tasks with great ease ; one instance of which may be 
cited in illustration. To dissipate the credulity of her 
brother, who was sceptical of her possession of the power, 
she committed to memory the whole of Bishop Heber's 
poem of " Europe," (four hundred and twenty-four lines,) 
in one hour and twenty minutes, never having read the 
poem previously! In addition to her acquisition of 
languages, she had a great taste and capability for draw- 
ing, and, as might be anticipated, great ardour and 
admiration for the beauties of nature, which rendered 
her home, in the most picturesque part of North Wales, 
so delightful. At home, when disposed to vary the more 
serious studies of her life, the harp and piano were her 
solacements, upon which she played with much feeling 
and expression. Her voice at the period of her marriage 
is described as having been clear and sweet, which, as 
she advanced in years, became impaired by an affection 
of the chest, a complaint to which she was subject 

Mrs. Hemans had, when she was twenty-five years of 
age, become acquainted with the Rev. Reginald Heber, 
afterwards the famous and truly excellent Bishop of 
Calcutta. He was accustomed occasionally to resort to 
North Wales for change or for health ; the acquaintance, 
which was casual at the outset, soon ripened into friend- 
ship and lasting mutual regard. It was at his suggestion 
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tlat Mrs. Hemans wrote " The Vespers of Palermo." 
which was represented at Covent Garden Theatre, in 
1823, frrt which did not prove a success. Subsequently 
at Edinburgh it was better received, owing somewhat, 
probably, to the epilogue written for it by Sir Walter 
Scott Writing at this time was no longer amusement- 
it was the means by which Mrs. Hemans had to live and 
bring up her family. Poetry was her natural vocation, but 
it was also her necessitated one, which demanded as well 
as commanded the exercise of all her powers ; demands, 
however, not less sternly than cheerfully given. In 1823, 
"The Siege of Valencia," "The Last Constantine," with 
other poems, were published. In 1827, " Lays of Many 
Lands," published at various times in the "New 
Monthly," of which Campbell was the editor, appeared 
in a volume. In 1828, " The Records of Women " was 
published, which, before 1830, had attained its third 
edition. Very appropriately Mrs. Hemans placed upon 
its title-page the lines from Wordsworth : — 

" Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic, potent over sun and star, 
Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 
And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's breast." 

The poems written at Mrs. Hemans's Welsh home 
received much of their spirit from the varied aspects of 
nature by which it was surrounded, sadly tinged at 
times, however, by the remembrance of the death of her 
beloved mother, who had so cheerfully encouraged her 
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daughter to efforts which otherwise she might not have 
made. Did she not remember that dear mother when 
she penned these lines 1 — 

" There have been sweet singing vofces 
In your walks, that now are still ; 
There are seats left void in your earthly homes, 
Which none again may fill. 

" Soft eyes are seen no more, 

That made spring-time in your heart ; 
Kindred and friends are gone before, 
And^ still fear to part ! 

" We fear not now, we fear not ! 

Though the way thro* darkness bends ; 
Our souls are strong to follow tkem y 
Our own familiar friends ! " 

In 1828 Mrs. Hemans removed to Wavertree, near 
Liverpool, for the greater convenience of the education 
of her boys, which had now become to her a matter of 
special importance; no other reason, probably, would 
have induced her to take the step, involving, as it did, 
the relinquishment of scenes which had become so 
endeared to her, and for the enjoyment of which her 
nature was so susceptible. In her "Farewell to Wales," 
she wrote — 

41 1 bless thee ! yet not for the beauty which dwells 
In the heart of thy hills, on the rocks of thy shore ; 
And not for the memory set deep in thy dells, 

Of the bard and the hero, the mighty of yore, 
And not for thy songs of those proud ages fled, 
Green land, poet land of my home and my dead ! M 
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At Wavertree, in addition to the social duties of home, 
which had for so many years been fulfilled by her 
mother, leaving her free to exercise her poetic talents, 
but which now entirely devolved upon her, she had at 
times to endure the inconveniences of society, and in 
uncongenial company to bear the commonplaces which 
too often form the staple of " parties," but which the 
kindness of Mrs. Hemans prompted her to attend rather 
than wound the feelings of her neighbours. After one 
of these gatherings, she wrote to a friend, " I hardly 
know why I should ' bestow my tediousness' upon you 
in this manner, only that I am just returned from a large 
party of strangers, in which, feeling myself more alone 
than when alone, because there was no one who inter- 
ested me in the least, I grew especially weary, duller 
than any pumpkin or ' fat weed ' whatsoever, and ex- 
ceedingly inclined to rush out of the room without any 
congk to host or guest." For soirks and meetings in 
which she would be paraded as the attraction, she had 
no sympathy ; she understood too well the communion 
of nature to be lost in the babblement of commonplace 
' nothings. 

In the summer of 1829, urged by warm invitations, 
she visited Scotland for the first time, where, through 
her poems, many of which had first appeared in " Black- 
wood," she was well known. She had scarcely arrived 
in Edinburgh, her name having been discovered at hei 
hotel, before a number of bouquets of flowers were sent 
her, which to her, to whom flowers were ever a passion, 
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was the most joyous welcome which could be offered. 
After a short stay in the modern Athens, she proceeded 
to Chiefswood, the residence of the author of "Cyril 
Thornton," which is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Abbotsford, and where she enjoyed much of the company 
and conversation of the gifted author of "Waverley." 
After the first introduction she wrote to a friend: "I was 
surprised, when I returned to Chiefswood, to think that 
I had been conversing so freely and fearlessly with Sir 
Walter Scott, as with a friend of many days, and this at 
our first interview too ! for he has only just returned to 
Abbotsford, and came to call upon me this morning, 
when the cordial greeting he gave me to Scotland made 
me at once feel a sunny influence in his society." 
Amongst the many kind words which Scott spoke to her, 
he said, " One would say you had too many accomplish- 
ments, Mrs. Hemans, were they not all made to give 
pleasure." And on parting with her, on her return to 
Edinburgh, he said, "There are some whom we meet, 
and should ever after like to claim as kith and kin ; and 
you are one of these." In 1830, Mrs. Hemans sent from 
the press her "Songs of the Affections," which have 
become more popular since her death than they were 
during her life. The same year she visited Wordsworth 
at the lakes, which was truly an interchange of har- 
monious natures. Writing from Dove Nest, near Amble- 
side, she said, " How shall I tell you of all the loveliness 
by which I am surrounded, of all the soothing and holy 
influence it seems shedding down into my inmost heart ? 
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I have sometimes feared, within the last two years, that 
the effect of suffering and adulation, and feelings too 
highly wrought and too severely tried, would have been 
to dry up within me the fountains of such pure and 
simple enjoyment ; but now I know that 

' Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.* 

"I can think of nothing but what is pure, and true, 
and kind, and my eyes are filled with grateful tears even 
whilst I am writing all this to you — to you, because I 
know you will understand me. Have I ever told you 
now much his (Wordsworth's) reading and recitation have 
delighted me % His voice has something breeze-like in the 
soft gradation of its swell and falls. How I wish you 
could have heard it a few evenings since ! We had just 
returned from riding through the deep valley of Grasmere, 
and were talking of different natural sounds, which, in 
the stillness of the evening, had struck my imagination. 
* Perhaps,' I said, ' there may be still deeper and richer 
music pervading all nature than any which we are 
permitted to hear/ He answered by reciting those 
glorious lines of Milton — 

' Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.' 

And his tones of solemn earnestness — sinking, almost 
dying away into a murmur of veneration, as if the 
passage were breathed forth from the heart — I shall 
never forget; 'the forest leaves seemed stirred with 
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prayer,' while those high thoughts were uttered." These 
extracts from friendly letters are only specimens of what 
all her letters were — full of thought and sentiment, with 
clear and strong expression. The sentiments extracted 
from her letters, arranged under proper headings, would 
make a very admirable common-place book ; or, which 
would be a better and a more appropriate title, " Materials 
for Thinking." 

In the early part of 183 1, Mrs. Hemans settled in 
Dublin, where, all too soon, she became a confirmed in- 
valid, but where she did not relax any of that exertion 
which was needed to keep her muse fully employed, or 
her friends in England well informed of her thoughts 
and daily life. To one of them she wrote, on returning 
from visiting her brother at Kilkenny : " On my return 
to Dublin, I became a sufferer from one of the longest 
and severest attacks of heart palpitation I have ever 
experienced." Shortly afterwards she also wrote: "It 
has ever been one of my regrets, that the constant 
necessity of providing sums of money to meet the 
exigencies of the boys' education, has obliged me to 
waste my mind in what I consider mere desultory 
effusions — 

• Pouring myself away, 
As a wild bird, amidst the foliage, turns 
That which within him thrills, and beats, and burns, 
Into a fleeting lay.' 

My wish ever was to concentrate all my mental energy 
in the production of some more noble and complete 
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work : something of pure and holy excellence (if there 
be not too much presumption in the thought) which 
might permanently take its place as the work of a 
British poetess. I have always hitherto written as if in 
the breathing-times of storms and billows." But there 
was now no longer any space for any consecutive work ; 
the periods of convalescence permitted to her were fewer 
and further apart — she was evidently hastening to her 
last home. As time waned, and the prospect became 
more certain, her mind became more grave, serene, and 
religious ; long had she learned, in her dealings with the 
world, patience, experience, and resignation ; she was 
ever bent upon the uttermost fulfilment of duty — in 
relation to her art, or to those whom Providence had 
consigned to her for care and protection. The books 
which she read at this period of her life with most 
interest were from the gifted pens of Bishop Hall, 
Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, Herbert, Marvell, and Izaak 
Walton ; and the works of two modern eloquent writers : 
the Rev. Robert Hall, and the author of " The Natural 
History of Enthusiasm." To these it is scarcely needful 
to add, that the Scriptures .vere her constant and daily 
study. She wrote again : " How difficult it is, amidst 
these weary, heart-wearing, narrow cares, to keep bright 
and pure the immortal spark within ! Yet I strive, 
above all things, to be true in this, and turn, with even 
deeper and more unswerving love, to the holy 'spirit- 
land/ and guard it with more and more of watchful 
care from the intrusion of all that is heartless and 
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worldly." The works to which she now devoted the 
evening of her days, which might almost be considered 
as works of love as much as they were conceived to be 
obligations of duty, were "Hymns for Children," 
" National Lyrics, and Songs for Music," and " Scenes 
and Hymns of Life." These, with minor efforts, were 
the last works of her life. 

In 1834 she took the scarlet fever, and, when nearly 
recovered, a severe cold, which only gave place to 
dropsy, which was the precursor of her death. The 
Archbishop of Dublin placed his summer residence 
at her disposal, but she soon returned to Dublin, to 
be near her physician. Before leaving she wrole : " I 
seem to have been passing through ' the valley of the 
shadow of death/ and all the vivid interests of life look 
dim and pale around me. I am still at the Archbishop's 
palace, where I receive kindness truly heart-warm. 
Never could anything be more cordial than the strong 
interest he and his amiable wife have taken in my re- 
covery." But recovery in this life was not to be her lot 
Nearly the last scene of all had opened upon her. 
When she returned to Dublin, one of Mrs. Hemans's 
friends wrote : — " She was too ill to leave her room, and 
was only laid upon a couch during the daytime, occa- 
sionally suffering severely. But all was borne with 
resignation and patience ; and when not able to bear 
even the fatigue of reading, she had recourse to hex 
mental resources, and as she lay on her sofa she would 
repeat to herself whole chapters of the Bible, and page 
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after page of Milton and Wordsworth. Her thoughts 
reverted frequently to the days of her childhood — to the 
old house by the sea-shore — the mountain rambles — the 
haunts and the books which had fonned the delight of 
her childhood. She was wont to say to those who ex- 
pressed pity for her situation, that she lived in a fair 
and happy world of her own, among gentle thoughts 
and pleasant images ; and in her intervals of pain she 
would observe, that 'no poetry could express, nor 
imagination conceive, the visions of blessedness that 
flitted across her fancy, and made her waking hours more 
delightful than those even that were given to temporary 
repose.' " 

On the 26th of April, 1834, Mrs. Hemans dictated 
the last effort of her muse, the " Sabbath Sonnet," the 
last strain of the singer ere she entered those regions 
where there is no more pain — 
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How many blessed groups this houi are bending, 

Through England's primrose meadow-paths their way, 

Toward spire and tower, 'midst shadowy elms ascending, 

Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day 1 

The halls, from old heroic ages grey, 

Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 

With whose thick orchard blooms the soft winds play, 

Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a freed vernal stream ; — I may not tread 

With them those pathways — to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound ; yet, O my God ! I bless 

Thy mercy that with Sabbath peace hath fill'd 

My chasten' d heart, and all its throbbings still' d 

To one deep calm of lowest thankfulness." 
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On May 12, 1835, a ^ ter a gentle sleep, which con- 
tinued unbroken until evening, between the hours of 
eight and nine, " her spirit passed away without a sigh 
or a struggle." 

She was indeed a " child of song," being thoroughly 
imbued with the true inspiration of the poet ; and she 
likewise possessed that in which we can imitate her — 
resolution and perseverance, without which her books 
would have been unwritten, and her name unknown 
beyond the circle in which she moved. 




HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

" T7EMALE authorship is, if not a great, certainly a 
A 'singular fact," writes George Gilfillan ; but why 
it should be considered "singular," he omits to state. 
Why should this be so 1 seeing, as he says, that " there 
is hardly a department in science, in philosophy, in 
morals, in politics, in the belles-lettres, in fiction, or in the 
fine arts, but has been occupied, and ably occupied, by 
a lady." If this is so — and the fact is patent to all 
students — then it would be much more singular were 
" female authorship " less general. Female authorship 
of late years has been so admirable and so successful, 
occupying every phase of public and social life, that its 
extension must follow as a result ; and, judging of the 
future by the past and present, that consummation is 
devoutly to be wished. There will, of course, be favour- 
ite directions in which woman will develop her powers. 
Naturally we anticipate for her triumphs in home 
descriptions, and in those social loves which form so 
large a part of her nature ; but we also anticipate for her 
honourable distinction in the higher and more arduous 
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walks of literature, the initiative of which has been so 
happily taken and sustained by Mrs. Somerville and 
Harriet Martineau. 

The family from which Harriet Martineau descends 
was driven from France by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. They settled in Norwich, with many of their 
countrymen, which city was subsequently much indebted 
to them for their skill and taste in the manufacture of 
silk. But the name of Martineau is better known in 
England in connection with civil and religious liberty, 
than any mere commercial pursuits ; and to no member 
is it more indebted for this high honour and distinguished 
prestige, than to Harriet Martineau, who is the sixth of 
eight children, and was born June 12, 1802. Her 
father was a manufacturer of bombazines, the chief 
production of Norwich, but, unlike many others, he 
was not very successful. He had, however, the excel- 
lent judgment to give his children the best education 
within the compass of his means, which they have turned 
to good account. Girls were not at that day accustomed 
to receive a classical education; it is likely, therefore, 
that Harriet is indebted to her brother James for her 
knowledge of the higher branches of education, or what, 
even in our days, would be so considered. Harriet, 
almost from her infancy, has been an invalid. Never, 
except for a few hours, has she had the sense of smell ; 
and before she was twenty she became almost entirely 
deaf. Now, in her sixty-second year, she often starts as 
if she was in a land of magic, when she hears her friends 
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describe the sounds of distant music, or repeat the 
conversation of persons on the other side of a field or 
lake. She has a recollection, however, of the far-away 
time, when, seated on a stool in the corner, she heard 
the voices of those around her, which she might now 
almost consider as a period of enchantment Writing 
on the subject of her deprivations, she says, " It seems 
to me, that for want of the ' distraction ' commonly 
enjoyed through the play of the senses, there is too little 
relief to the action of the busiest parts of the brain, 
and life is made more laborious than can, perhaps, be 
conceived by those who are using their five senses 
through all their waking hours. Among the faculties 
thus intensified, if not overwrought, is that of conscious- 
ness." She must, in her earliest years, have been the 
subject of many strange feelings, of which, in a recent 
work, she has given some account. " Let me tell you," 
she writes, " a curious thing which happened twice to 
me : the being unable, by any effort, to see a conspicuous 
object directly before my eyes, I suppose because I must 
have had a wrong notion of what I was to see. When I 
was nearly seven years old I was taken to Tynemouth, in 
a passion of delight, because I was to see the sea. Aunt 
Margaret took me, and an elder and a younger one, to 
the haven. There, when standing on the bank, we were 
expected to exclaim about the sea, which flowed in up to 
the foot of the bank directly before our eyes. The 
other two children were delighted, but I could not see 
it ; when questioned, I was obliged to say so, and I said 
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it with shame and reluctance. I well remember the 
misery. I believe it was thought affectation, like my 
indifference to scents. We were led down to the bank, 
which was steep and difficult for children. Not till the 
gentle waves were at my very toes did I see the sea 
at all; and then it gave me a start, and a painful 
feeling of being a sort of idiot, not to have seen it before. 
The revelation at last was very like that of a lightning 
flash. It may be mentioned that my impression of my 
only previous sight of the sea was of something quite 
different. I was then under three years old, not strong 
on my feet, and my father led me along the old Yarmouth 
jetty, which was full of holes, through which I saw the 
swaying waters below, and was frightened, as I well 
remember. I may have been occupied with this idea on 
the second occasion. The other anecdote is yet more 
odd. When the great comet of 1811 appeared, I was 
nine years old. Night after night, that autumn, the 
whole family went up to the long range of windows in 
my father's warehouse to see the comet I was obliged to 
go with them ; but my heart used to swell with disap- 
pointment and mortification. No effort was wanting on 
my part : and parents, brothers, and sisters used to point 
and say, ' Why, there ! Why, it is as large as a saucer ! 
You might as well say you cannot see the moon !' I 
never saw it ; and I have not got over it yet The only 
thing I can suppose is, that I must have been looking for 
something wholly different, and that no straining of the 
eyes avails if the mind is occupied with another image." 
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These singular peculiarities would have a tendency to 
isolate the little girl from her companions, to make her 
retired and unsocial ; but they would have, as they had, 
a strong tendency to direct her mind to pi suits and 
amusements which had their chief pleasure in ministering 
to the intellect As she grew up, it was her delight to 
accompany her brother in his studies, and to aspire to 
master the lessons which he had learned during his 
college course. She was, however, prevented from the 
full advantage of his encouragement and advice, owing 
to his frequent absence from home, which necessitated 
Harriet's dependence upon her own resources in the 
direction of her studies. Very soon she felt prompted 
to essay her powers in composition, at the first for 
amusement, but afterwards as a means of living, necessi- 
tated by the pecuniary disasters of the family. How 
successful, ultimately, she was in her self-efforts may be 
inferred from the fact that, before she became famous as 
an authoress, she had achieved sufficient for her own 
future maintenance. 

The first work which appeared from her pen, pub- 
lished in 1823, entitled " Devotional Exercises for the 
Use of Young Persons," was the commencement of a 
series of works, all interesting and instructive, which 
were rapidly produced, year by year, until a period of 
severe illness put a stop to the continuous labour. The 
difficulties which Miss Martineau had to contend with in 
her efforts at authorship were very considerable. She 
had to become a learner, as well as a teacher. She had 
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not only to learn how to communicate her thoughts, but 
she had also to learn the true course in which to direct 
them. In these respects, therefore, if ever woman was, 
she is self-educated. The position which she has 
attained has been won by her own indomitable per- 
severance under the most trying difficulties — difficulties 
which would have consigned thousands to despair, if not 
to premature graves. Her earlier works are not, there- 
fore, the best specimens of her power of composition, or 
of thinking; they are, notwithstanding, clear and ad- 
mirably expressed, with high healthy moral aims. She 
had not, either, an immunity from those troubles and 
difficulties incidental to publishing which most authors 
have sometimes experienced. Her " Stories on Political 
Economy," which ultimately proved one of her most 
successful works, was only published when she had 
relinquished to the publisher her interest in the copy- 
right. In the years 1824 and 1825 she wrote and 
published two works, "Christmas Day," a tale, and a 
sequel to it, called "The Friend." The next year, 1826, 
she sent from the press " Principle and Practice " and 
"The Rioters;" and the next year "Mary Campbell" 
and "The Turn-out," followed by a "Sequel to Principle 
and Practice," a series of tracts, and a tale called " My 
Servant Rachael," in which publications Miss Martineau 
developed that strong sympathy for the working-classes 
which has ever been her leading characteristic. The 
year 1*83 1, to this gifted authoress at least, was in many 
respects remarkable. Her admirable " Traditions of 
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Palestine," published in that year, marks an epoch in 
her mental history. The book is a series of descriptive 
sketches of the period when Christ lived upon the earth, 
of the people amongst whom he lived, and the places he 
visited. These interesting recitals were marked by deep 
religious sentiment, and by fervid and devout expression. 
About the same time the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association offered three prizes for three tracts to be 
addressed to Roman Catholics, Jews, and Moham- 
medans. The prizes were to be adjudged by separate 
judges, who had no knowledge of the papers sent to the 
other committees. When the result of their examina- 
tion was declared, it was found that the three successful 
essays had all been written by the same writer, and that 
that writer was Harriet Martineau. The titles of the 
essays were, "The Faith as Unfolded by many Pro- 
phets," " Providence as Manifested through Israel," and 
the "Essential Faith of the Universal Church." To 
these, as the work of the year, she added a tale, " Five 
Years of Youth," and several communications to a serial 
magazine. Then, for the next three years, she was 
engaged in what became to her the serious business of 
her life, developing, in a series of tales, her "Illustrations 
of Political Economy," "Illustrations of Taxation," 
" Illustrations of the Poor Laws," &c. Miss Martineau 
received her incentive to write these books from reading 
Mrs. Marcefs "Conversations on Political Economy." 
She remembered that she had herself, in her tales of 
" The Rioters * and " The Turn-out," treated of certain 
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political doctrines, which, after reading Mrs. Marcels 
excellent book, she considered capable of further de- 
velopment. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge declined to publish the tales, on the ground 
that facts could not be clothed in the garb of fiction with 
advantage. Miss Martineau's application to the leading 
publisher, as we have already intimated, was equally 
unsuccessful. When, however, this difficulty was over- 
come, and the first number appeared, success soon 
became not only probable, but certain. The monthly 
issue was looked forward to with considerable anxiety, 
new editions of which were soon in demand ; and, as a 
further tribute to their worth, they were at once trans- 
lated into French and German. Mr. William Howitt 
subsequently said that Miss Martineau had done great 
service in disabusing the public mind of the mischievous 
idea that that which men please to wrap in obscure 
language and call a science is something that is too deep 
and abstruse for the ordinary intellect. She has shown 
that political economy is but a knowledge of the facts of 
every-day life, with which anybody, by a necessary degree 
of attention, may make himself as familiar as with the 
nature and bearings of his shop or his bakehouse. But, 
independently of the political interest which attached to 
the stories, they had an all-absorbing interest of their 
own. Their construction was so admirable that their 
gifted author was at once raised to a foremost place 
amongst imaginative writers. 

In 1834, probably as much by the interest which she 
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took in the great Republic, as by the solicitation of a 
number of warm friends, she visited America, where 
she was most warmly and hospitably received. The 
Americans, sympathizing with the sentiments and 
political expression in her books, treated her as a 
relative, in opinion if not in blood. The result of her 
tour she published in 1837, in two works, entitled 
"Society in America," and "Retrospect of Western 
TraveL" During her tour, she applied her whole mind 
to mastering the facts in connection with the institu- 
tions of the American nation ; so that she was probably 
better fitted for the task of reporting the state and 
condition of the United States than any previous 
writer. The style of the works is candid, graphic, and 
eloquent, and demonstrates the power which the author 
possesses in a remarkable degree — that of seeing 
accurately, and describing correctly. These important 
works finished, Miss Martineau next turned her atten- 
tion to the publication of some small books, with an 
immediate practical object: the first, one of Knight's 
shilling volumes, " How to Observe," was addressed to 
those who travel; the others were severally named, 
"The Maid-of-all-work," "The Housemaid," "The 
Lady's Maid," and "The Dress-maker." Then, in 1839, 
she completed her first novel, "Deerbrook," which 
became the most popular work of fiction of the day. 
Chambers says that, " though improbable in many oi 
its incidents, it abounds in eloquent and striking 
passages." " The Hour and the Man," the next work 
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from Miss Martineau's pen, is an historical romance, 
founded on the history of the brave Toussaint L'Ouver- 
ture ; and with this man as hero, the hour of action is 
presented as the period when the slaves of St Domingo 
threw off the yoke of slavery. Successful as it was, it 
would probably have been more so, had it been simply a 
narrative of the events embodied in the wort Her 
next offerings to public instruction were pleasant and 
cheerful contributions — a series of tales for children: 
"The Playfellow," which included "The Settlers at 
Home," " The Peasant and the Prince," " Feats on the 
Fiord," and "The Crofton Boys." These, for the pre- 
sent, were her last efforts prior to a long period of illness. 
From the summer of 1839 to the summer of 1844 she 
was a confirmed invalid. 

After the first two years she was confined entirely to 
the sofa, bearing her sufferings only by the constant use 
of opiates ; her single pleasure being to overlook a beau- 
tiful sea-view commanded by the window of the room in 
which she was confined at Tynemouth. Previously, in 
1832, Lord Grey, who was then the premier, had offered 
Miss Martineau, in recognition of her literary services, 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum from the Civil 
List ; this she refused, because, had she accepted it, she 
would have been sharing in a system of taxation against 
which she had written. When she lay prostrate in her 
solitary room, the Government, through the considerate 
kindness of Lord Melbourne, renewed the offer, which 
vns again refused from the same cause. Deprived as 
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«he was of the opportunity to help herself by her literary 
efforts, and wanting during her long illness additional 
support and attendance, this refusal was certainly the 
best test and guarantee of the sincerity of her sentiments, 
and of the truth, to her at least, of her convictions. But 
notwithstanding the forced cessation of her customary 
labours, her thoughts were active in devising the best 
means, drawn from her forced experience, of creating the 
greatest happiness under the like painful circumstances. 
Her little volume, " Life in a Sick Room," gives evidence 
of her earnestness, and the practical tendency of her 
thoughts during the long period of her illness. On her 
restoration to health she immediately gave evidence of 
restored capacity, by the publication of three volumes of 
" Forest and Game-Laws Tales," which were remarkable 
as showing the effect of the game laws in ancient and 
modern times. These were succeeded by a volume 
entitled "The Billow and the Rock." Afterwards, in 
1846, Miss Martineau visited the East ; passing through 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Syria, and Arabia, an account 
of which journey, under the title of " Eastern Life, Pre- 
sent, and Past," she gave to the public in 1848. After 
some philosophical works, which perhaps of all her pro- 
ductions will add least to her fame, she sent out from 
the press "A History of England during the Thirty 
Years' Peace," (1816-1846.) This book will always 
derive considerable interest from the fact that its talented 
author had a personal knowledge of many of the persons 
who figure in its incidents, as well as from the vigour 
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xnd impartiality that mark its pages. But a more 
popular work, or one with more readers, was her 
" Household Education," commenced originally in " The 
People's Journal ;" and a little book, as useful as it is 
admirably compiled, " Complete Guide to the Lakes," 
which has distanced all other " Guides" to Westmore- 
land and Cumberland. She resides, and has resided for 
some years, at the pretty little village of Ambleside, 
about four miles from Grasmere Lake and Rydal Mount 
In addition to her continued activity with her pen, 
which has of late been chiefly employed in writing lead- 
ing articles for one of the London papers, and in bio- 
graphical and other practical papers in " Once a Week," 
which have been collected and separately printed 
under the title of " Health, Husbandry, and Handi- 
craft," she manifests the versatility of her talents by 
the management of her own little farm, which is cer- 
tainly the envy and admiration of all progressive agri- 
culturists. It is reported that Miss Martineau often 
takes her seat by the fireside of the north country 
people, who speak of her as a pleasant, genial com- 
panion, despite her deafness; that she is full of infor- 
mation and anecdote, and is characterized by kindly 
and benevolent feelings to all with whom she thus comes 
into contact 
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" T?IGHTEEN hundred and sixty-three," amidst its 
-LI/ many incidents of interest, has none more 
interesting on record than the death of the famous Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, the father of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Henry Ward Beecher, names as widely known as 
civilization extends. The morning after the death of the 
venerable doctor, in concluding his sermon, his son said : 
"After a life of eighty-seven years, my dear and vener- 
able father entered, last night, at five o'clock, into his 
rest He has lived far beyond the average life of man, 
and lived the whole of his life as simply virtuous, as 
nobly Christian, as heroically active as any man, I think, 
of whom we have had any account in history. For a 
year and a half his mind has been greatly impaired, and 
at times entirely obscured. As men prepared for a 
voyage pack up their things, and, being detained, dwell 
in unfurnished apartments, desolate — so he sat, his rarest 
and noblest faculties sealed up. It was therefore a 
contrast all the brighter and sweeter, when these facul- 
ties, unused for so long a time, opened again in the 
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transcendent glory of the heavenly state. His future is 
in heaven ; his earthly life is in the churches." 

A record of those eighty-seven years would be no 
unimportant contribution to biography. It would, we 
may be sure, be an interesting testimony to the value of 
labour, to the value of perseverance, which resulted not 
only in his own intellectual development, but in the 
matured culture and eminent usefulness of his sons and 
daughters, who are now known over the whole American 
continent as "The Beechers." It was creditable to 
them, as it was creditable to Dr. Lyman Beecher, that 
he came from the ranks of labour — that, prior to entering 
college, he earned at the anvil the right to do so ; that, 
without burdening his friends, he paid his own fees, thus 
earning his education as well as attaining it. His father, 
David Beecher, had also been a blacksmith, who, during 
his day, was not less famous than his gifted soil He 
was known in all the country round New Haven for 
his determined character, for his many eccentricities, 
and, strange to say, for his great black eyes, said to be 
the most beautiful in Connecticut David had no less 
than five wives ; the fourth was the mother of Lyman, 
who died a few days after his birth. He was such a 
very pigmy, that, for the amusement of those who came 
to see him, he was frequently placed in a silver tankard f 
Not being blest with a very robust constitution when he 
was young, he owed much of his future attainments to 
his strict temperance and regularity of living, which 
enabled him not only to attain long life, but also, during 
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his length of days, to labour with singular zeal and sin- 
gular success for the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
his fellow-men. He was three times married, and had 
the happiness of seeing thirteen children springing up 
around him, all of whom became more or less well 
known as authors or orators. The one that has attained 
the widest European reputation is Harriet, who almost 
at a bound became famous. In her "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" she did not for the first time make known the 
story of the slave ; that story, in its every phase, had 
long been known wherever humanity had a dwelling or 
a resting-place. That which she did was, by her own 
genius, to unite in one story the incidents and facts in 
slave life which she had witnessed, or which were well 
attested. How powerfully she told the story is evidenced 
by the fact that perhaps there is no one capable of 
reading the English language that has not read her book, 
or heard something of it. 

Harriet was born at Litchfield, Connecticut, on the 
15th of June, 1 814, and had, during her childhood, the 
advantages of a quiet, orderly, and well-conducted home; 
the superintendence of a devoted father, and the care 
of a loving and pious mother. So sedulous had she 
been in acquiring knowledge, that when she was fifteen, 
an age girls usually devote to amusement, she was not 
only fitted by acquirement, but also had the disposition 
to devote herself to the training of other girls in con- 
nection with her sister, Catherine Esther Beecher, who 
had, in 1822, opened a school at Hartford, which soon 
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numbered 150 pupils. Catherine was herself a remark* 
able woman. From some early circumstance she had 
determined to forego the pleasures of a domestic home, 
and to devote her life to aiding the education and de- 
velopment of her countrywomen. Her first task, as we 
have intimated, was to open the school at Hartford, to 
which she brought all the ardour of her mind ; instituting 
such changes in the then system of education which she 
deemed advisable, and which experience proved to be 
most admirable. The mere fact that anything was 
customary had for her little charm — she demanded that 
it should be useful, otherwise it found no place in her 
system of education. The chief drawback to greater 
success in tuition she found to be the want of good arid 
efficient books. This want she herself partially over- 
came by writing and preparing text-books on arithmetic, 
theology, and moral philosophy, which were not only 
used in her own school, but were soon in general use in 
other schools. Harriet, for about five years, was asso- 
ciated with this excellent woman, and no doubt contri- 
buted considerably to the success of the establishment. 
At the end of that time Miss Beecher's health gave way ; 
her anxieties and labours, in preparing for and con- 
ducting the school, undermined her constitution, when 
she was compelled to give up her loved employment, 
and to seek in the quiet of home the health which had 
become so much impaired. Her father had then taken 
up his residence in the pretty village called Walnut 
Hills, in the environs of Cincinnati. Harriet by this 
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time had attained her twentieth year, and even at that 
comparatively early age was remarkable for her sedate- 
ness and quiet depth of character. When Miss Beecher*s 
health was partially restored, the two sisters sought 
again their school employment, but only for a short 
period ; as Miss Beecher soon devoted herself to the 
scheme which she had originated for the education of 
all the children in America, through the medium of the 
women of America. To the attainment of this object 
she wrote, travelled, laboured, and pleaded, and indeed 
made it the business, as she believed it to be an object 
worthy of the consecration, of her life. 

Meanwhile Harriet had become the wife of the Rev. 
Calvin E. Stowe, a man of considerable learning, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical History in the Lane Seminary, of which 
her father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, was the Principal. He 
had previously graduated at Bowdoin College, Maine, 
taken his theological degree at Andover, and filled a 
professional chair at Dartmouth College, New Hampshire. 
Harriet at the time of her marriage was twenty-one ; and 
for the succeeding seventeen years her life flowed on 
evenly in the performance of daily duties, in the Ic^ve of 
her husband, and in the care and education of her 
children. Looking at her thus, who would have sup- 
posed that the day would arrive when she would be an 
object of intense interest to thousands of her fellow- 
creatures, and that she would engage in a work which 
should move the feelings of all Christendom? Occa- 
sionally, in the earlier years of Mrs. Stowe's married life, 
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she contributed several small pieces to the periodical 
literature of the day. Afterwards these contributions 
were collected and printed separately under the titles, 
"The Mayflower," and "Two Ways of Spending the 
Sabbath." These early writings, like all Mrs. Stowe's 
subsequent ones, gave indication of a high moral pur- 
pose, and evidenced an intention not bounded by the 
mere pleasure of composition, or that which they might 
afford to those who read them. Fortunately for the 
continuance of these efforts of authorship, Mrs. Stowe 
had in her household a distant relative, who relieved her 
of so much responsibility which related to domestic 
affairs, and left her mind free for those pursuits which 
had become a part of her nature. It was a pleasant 
duty, which occasionally she undertook, to receive under 
her roof, and, as far as the opportunity would permit, 
train with her own the children of any escaped slaves, as 
well as render to them an asylum and such material aids 
as their condition required. This was the more urgent, 
because the famous " Underground Railway " ran within 
a few feet of Mrs. Stowe's home. "The Underground 
Railway," which forms so interesting a portion of 
" Uncle Tom," was originated by a number of the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, and Abolitionists, who 
devised the scheme to liberate the slaves of the South. 
Often, as Mrs. Stowe states, would she be awakened in 
the middle of the night with the rattling of the waggon 
conveying the miserable beings from one station to 
another; then there would come the quick tramp of 
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horses, intimating that the pursuers were on the track. 
Whilst Mrs. Stowe had thus evidence of the fearful 
reality of slave life, her husband was employed in col- 
lecting statistics upon the subject ; so that when the 
Abolitionist Society, which met at Philadelphia in 1833, 
issued its report, nowhere was it more warmly received 
than by the Stowes. The president of the Anti-Slavery 
Convention introduced into the Lane Seminary the 
reports and addresses of the Society, so that in a short 
time the pupils, under the instruction of their humane 
and enlightened teachers, became converts to the new 
doctrines; those of them who were themselves slave- 
owners manifested their earnestness by giving liberty 
to their slaves, while the others spent a considerable 
portion of their time in preaching to the coloured popu- 
lation of Cincinnati, and establishing for them Sunday 
and evening schools. 

As might have been anticipated, this generous and 
Christian movement was warmly opposed. Slave-owners, 
who saw in it the commencement of the end of the 
slave-trade, by every means urged on the mob to commit 
some overt act The most immediate danger seemed to 
be the destruction of Lane Seminary and the houses of 
Dr. Beecher and Professor Stowe. In order to allay 
the excitement amongst the students of the Academy, 
Dr. Beecher endeavoured to induce them to forego 
the discussion of any question relating to slavery. 
This not succeeding, the Board of Trustees interfered 
and forbade them. Tht result of this was the imrac* 
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diate withdrawal of all the students from the college, 
which caused its destruction, as no subsequent effort on 
the part of principal or professors could resuscitate its 
fallen fortunes. Dr. Beecher was therefore compelled 
to retire, while Professor Stowe accepted the chair of 
Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Massachusetts. At the same time (1850) 
Mrs. Stowe, who had known and suffered so much in 
the cause of the slave, commenced her wonderful and 
thrilling tale of "Uncle Tom" in the "Washington 
National Era," every number of which increased in 
intensity and public interest. When the tale in the 
serial was complete, its separate publication was de- 
manded. Edition after edition appeared, only to be 
exhausted as speedily ; the magazines and reviews 
meanwhile giving it that hearty welcome and lengthened 
notice which it so well demanded, and which in England 
was so heartily accorded to it The welcome which the 
book received in England was most extraordinary. Not 
to have read " Uncle Tom " was, indeed, an evidence of 
the want of sympathy with one of the most absorbing 
and Christian books that had for years been published. 
Translations were made of it into the various European 
languages, which had also an immense sale. The 
charge which interested persons made, that its chief 
statements had no other authority than the imagination 
of its gifted author, induced her, in 1852, to publish the 
" Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin," which was a most 
conclusive answer to her calumniators, as the incidents 
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of the story either rested upon her own individual 
testimony, or the testimony of some member of her own 
family. 

The next year (1853), at the urgent invitation of 
many English friends, Mrs. Stowe, in company with her 
husband and her brother, the Rev. Charles Beecher, 
visited England. On landing, they first visited Scotland, 
where everything notable in nature and art became 
objects of great interest to them. They were of course 
solicited to take part in various anti-slavery demonstra- 
tions, which they were anxious to do ; but were not so 
well disposed towards the public testimonials which 
warm-hearted friends were desirous of offering them on 
their journey. When the travellers arrived in London, 
however, the ladies of England would not be baulked in 
manifesting their regard for one who had become so 
endeared to them. So, through the honoured hands of 
Lord Shaftesbury, they presented Mrs. Stowe, at Stafford 
House, with an address that embodied the feelings of 
the women of England for their noble sister of America, 
who had so pre-eminently demonstrated the possession 
of thoughts and acts, words and works, on behalf of 
humanity's darker brethren. In the June of the same 
year the travellers proceeded to Paris and Switzerland, 
and returned by way of the Rhine. After returning 
home, which was not until the September following, Mrs. 
Stowe wrote an account of her journey under the plea- 
sant title of " Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands ;" and 
although the book did not add to the literary reputation 
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of its author, it served to show how warmly Mrs. Stowe 
appreciated the kindly welcome that had everywhere 
been given to her. Subsequently she sent from the 
press in 1856 her second slave tale, " Dred," which was 
only received second to " Uncle Tom," because that 
famous book had been published before it, and had to 
some extent anticipated the welcome which otherwise it 
would have received. In 1859, in quite another direc- 
tion, Mrs. Stowe won golden opinions by her admirable 
little book, " The Minister's Wooing." One of the re- 
viewers said of it that, " As in ' Uncle Tom's Cabin/ we 
have here a beautifully-painted picture of the effects of 
profound grief in strengthening and deepening character; 
Mrs. Stowe excels in depicting the discipline of sorrow. 
We might easily imagine that she has herself struggled 
through some great crisis of affliction, and so writes with 
all the vividness of one who has actually experienced 
what she portrays. Be this as it may, her philosophy of 
sorrow is both beautiful and true. If it lacks somewhat 
in definiteness of outline, it almost conceals this by its 
depth and brilliancy of colouring ; and few pictures have 
been painted of more saintly beauty than that of Mary, 
after she has heard of the death of her cousin. Would 
that all our novelists taught thus the purifying power of 
sorrow." 

In 1 86 1, the late Mr. Thackeray, who was then the 
editor of " Cornhill Magazine," induced Mrs. Stowe 
to write a tale, " Agnes of Sorrento," for that serial ; 
since which time, in addition to contributions to various 
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newspapers and magazines, she has taken great interest 
in the unfortunate American Civil War. Her " Letter to 
the Women of England " is a noble composition, full of 
the deepest sympathy for the slave, to whom she has 
devoted the best thoughts and years of her life. In con- 
cluding the letter — and we can only find space for the 
conclusion — she says : — 

" We have been shocked and saddened by the question 
asked in an association of Congregational ministers in 
England, the very blood relations of the liberty-loving 
Puritans — ' Why does not the North let the South go % * 

u What ! give up the point of emancipation for these 
four million slaves ? Turn our backs upon them, and 
leave them to their fate ? What ! leave our white bro- 
thers to run a career of oppression and robbery, that, as 
sure as there is a God that ruleth in the armies of 
heaven, will bring down a day of wrath and doom ? 

" Is it any advantage to people to be educated in man- 
stealing as a principle, to be taught systematically to rob 
the labourer of his wages, and to tread on the necks of 
weaker races 1 Who among you would wish your sons to 
become slave planters, slave merchants, slave dealers? 
And shall we leave our brethren to this fate ? Better a 
generation should die on the battle-field, that their chil- 
dren may grow up in liberty and justice. Yes, our sons 
must die, their sons must die. We give ours freely; 
they die to redeem the very brothers that slay them ; 
they give their blood in expiation of this great sin, begun 
by you in England, perpetuated by us in America, and 
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for which God in this great day of judgment is making 
inquisition in blood. 

" In a recent battle fell a Secession colonel, the last 
remaining son of his mother, and she a widow. That 
mother had sold eleven children of an old slave-mother, 
her servant That servant went to her and said, ' Missis, 
we even now. You sold all my children. God took all 
yourn. Not one to bury either of us. Now, I forgive you.' 

" In another battle fell the only son of another widow. 
Young, beautiful, heroic, brought up by his mother in the 
sacred doctrines of human liberty, he gave his life an 
offering as to a holy cause. He died. No slave woman 
came to tell his mother of God's justice, for many slaves 
have reason to call her blessed. 

"Now we ask you, Would you change places with 
that Southern mother ] Would you not think it a great 
misfortune for a son or daughter to be brought into such 
a system 1 — a worse one to become so perverted as to 
defend it? Remember, then, that wishing success to 
this slavery-establishing effort, is only wishing to the 
sons and daughters of the South all the curses that God 
has written against oppression. Mark our words 1 If 
we succeed, the children of these very men who are now 
fighting us will rise up to call us blessed. Just as surely 
as there is a God who governs in the world, so surely all 
the laws of national prosperity follow in the train of 
equity ; and if we succeed, we shall have delivered the 
children's children of our misguided brethren from the 
wages of sin, which is always and everywhere death. 
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" And now, sisters of England, think it not strange if 

we bring back the words of your letter, not in bitterness > 

but in deepest sadness, and lay them at your door. We 

say to you : Sisters, you have spoken well ; we have 

heard you ; we have heeded ; we have striven in the 

cause, even unto death. We have sealed our devotion 

by desolate hearths and darkened homesteads — by the 

blood of sons, husbands, and brothers. In many of our 

dwellings the very light of our lives has gone out ; and 

yet we accept the life-long darkness as our own part in 

this great and awful expiation, by which the bonds of 

wickedness shall be loosed, and abiding peace established 

on the foundation of righteousness. Sisters, what have 

you done, and what do you mean to do % 

" In view of the decline of the noble anti-slavery fire 
in England, in view of all the facts and admissions re- 
cited from your own papers, we beg leave in solemn sad- 
ness to return to you your own words : — 

" ' A common origin, a common faith, and, we sin- 
cerely believe, a common cause, urge us at the present 
moment to address you on the subject of that fearful en- 
couragement and support which is being afforded by 
England to a slave-holding Confederacy. 

" * We will not dwell on the ordinary topics — on the 
progress of civilization, on the advance of freedom every- 
where, on the rights and requirements of the nineteenth 
century ; but we appeal to you very seriously to reflect, 
and to ask counsel of God how far such a state of things 
is in accordance with His Holy Word, the inalienable 
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rights of immortal souls, and the pure and merciful spirit 
of the Christian religion. 

" * We appeal to you as sisters, as wives, and as mothers, 
to raise your voices to your fellow-citizens, and your 
prayers to God, for the removal of this affliction and 
disgrace from the Christian world/ 

u In behalf of many thousands of American women, 

"Harriet Beecher Stowh" 
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ELIZABETH LE BRUN. 

Yon shall be a painter, my daughter, or there never was one." 



IT is true that the artist, like the poet, is born, not 
made. And yet Sir Joshua Reynolds is not alone in 
affirming that " a relish for the higher excellence of art is 
an acquired taste which no man ever possessed without 
long cultivation and great labour and attention." Or, in 
other words, no one was ever born great ; greatness is 
achieved, not inherited. He that writes a book worth 
reading, or paints a picture worth seeing, only does so by 
long continuous application to the art of writing or of 
painting. To this rule there is no exception, and to the 
truth of which the life of every master writer or painter 
attests. Whatever genius they may have had, the 
account of their lives has been a record of how hard they 
have worked, how long and perseveringly they have 
striven. Unquestionably, at the outset they have mani- 
fested a strong disposition in a given direction, which has 
decided the vocation to which they have devoted their 
lives; and then, having made their selection, neither 
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time nor effort has been spared in the acquirement of that 
perfection to which their genius pointed. 

To the truth of these opinions Elizabeth Le Bran is a 
remarkable illustration. Marie Louise Elizabeth Vig6e, 
her maiden name, was born in Paris, on the 16th of 
April, 1755. Her father, who was a successful portrait 
painter, must have been delighted at the early indication 
given by his daughter of her love for his art. While 
other children are only amused with toys, she, from her 
earliest years, was delighted to play with her father's 
tools, not as mere playthings, but in efforts to imitate him 
in his vocation. While thus employed one day, when 
only seven or eight years old, she succeeded so admir- 
ably in drawing a sketch of a bearded man, that her 
father exclaimed in ecstasy, " You shall be a painter, my 
daughter, or there never was one !" This encouragement, 
which was never forgotten, doubtless tended to confirm 
the purpose of her life, which then, as the seed lies in the 
ground, lay latent within her. At that early age, with all 
seriousness and determination, she began the studies 
which culminated in long and enduring fame. The 
instructions of her father were soon exhausted ; so that it 
became necessary that she should take lessons from some 
other master. She had first the instruction of Briard, who 
was famous in outline and sketching ; then Davesne, who 
painted a picture of Marie Antoinette, as dauphine of 
France, which was afterwards engraved, became her teacher 
in colour. She was fortunate also to have the friend- 
ship of the celebrated Joseph Vernet, who was then, at the 
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invitation of Louis XV., painting views of the sea-ports of 
France ; and who had at that time introduced into his 
paintings all the charm and freshness of nature. He 
gave the little Elizabeth valuable advice, and became 
much interested in the progress of her studies. This was 
so far fortunate, as she lost the assistance of her father, 
who died when she was only thirteen years old — under 
the circumstances, truly an incalculable loss. 

But, undeterred by the absence of the praise and in- 
struction of her father, she still continued that which 
she had begun, the study of the works of the gre*t 
masters, which were exhibited in the public galleries. 
The artists which she chiefly loved to copy were 
Rembrandt and Vandyck, whose portraits had for her, 
in their strong oppositions of light and shadow, a special 
charm. The works of Rubens she looked upon almost 
as miraculous. This great painter, more than any other, 
has carried the art of colouring to its highest pitch ; for, 
as one of his critics has observed, " he so thoroughly 
understood the true principles of the chiaro-scuro, and 
so judiciously and happily managed it, that he gave the 
utmost roundness, relief, and harmony to each particular 
figure, and to the whole together ; and his groups were 
disposed with such accurate skill as to attract, and, 
indeed, generally to compel the eye of the spectator to 
the principal object" Elizabeth looked long and 
lovingly also upon the charming female heads painted 
by Greuze. These studies, while her own genius pre- 
vented her from becoming a copyist, enabled her to 
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attain a style, especially as a colourist, which led on to 
feme. It was well for her, and for her family also, that 
this was so. Her father had left no property at his 
death: probably, like too many Frenchmen, he spent 
his earnings as soon as received; so that had it not 
been for Elizabeth, who now turned her talents to ac- 
count, the family would have been reduced to indigence. 
And even when her mother, Madame Vig£e, entered 
into a second marriage, things were not much improved. 
Her second husband was a rich jeweller, but he was so 
avaricious, that he positively refused to furnish his wife 
and step-daughter with needful necessaries, not to 
mention those luxuries to which his wife aspired. The 
earnings of Elizabeth were therefore absorbed either in 
articles of home consumption, or in ministering to the 
expensive tastes of her mother, to whom dress and public 
amusements were a daily necessity. Vernet had coun- 
selled his little proteg&e to store her earnings, and allow 
her parent a fixed sum ; but no, all went 

It is interesting to know that Elizabeth's progress as 
an artist kept pace with her personal development ; that 
she was as beautiful as she was accomplished. Many 
persons were induced to bespeak portraits of themselves, 
so that they might, during the needed sittings, have the 
pleasure of conversing with her ; the strict principles of 
morality and religion, in which she had been instructed, 
prevented her from being affected or injured by this 
refined flattery. 

When only fifteen years of age she painted a portrait 
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of her mother, which was, as a portrait or painting, so 
admirable, that her attached friend, Vernet, advised her 
to present it to the Academy, with an application for 
admission. This was refused on account of her extreme 
youth. A few years later she was permitted to be pre- 
sent at all the public sittings of the Academy. About 
this time she formed an acquaintance with a painter and 
picture-dealer of the name of Jean Baptiste Pierre Le 
Bran, whose judgment upon pictures was esteemed as 
the first in Europe. His acquaintance was of consider- 
able value, as he had a very fine collection of pictures, 
which he placed at the service of Elizabeth, and which 
were, for the purposes of study, invaluable. Le Brun 
also manifested the utmost interest in the young artist, 
which finally resulted in his becoming a suitor for her 
hand. Elizabeth wrote : " I was far from the thought 
of marrying M. Le Brun, although he possessed a hand- 
some face and agreeable person ; but my mother, who 
imagined him very rich, never ceased urging me not to 
refuse so advantageous a proposal. So at length I 
yielded ; but the marriage was only an exchange of one 
kind of trouble for another. Not that M. Le Brun was 
considered a bad-hearted man. His character showed a 
mixture of softness and vehemence; and his com- 
plaisance to every one made him popular. But he was, 
unhappily, too fond of the society of disreputable 
females, and this degrading propensity led him to a 
passion for gaming, which ruined both of us in point 01 
fortune. So completely had he run througn all we 
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possessed, that in 1789 I had not twenty francs for my 
journey out of France, although my earnings had 
amounted to more than a million." 

This sad and deplorable marriage had evidently from 
the first, on the husband's part, been contracted from 
mercenary motives — with the object of his living in idle 
luxury on the earnings of his wifel But this, to the 
disgrace of the French nation, was not singular during the 
reign of Louis XV. Madame Le Brun was only expe- 
riencing the common fate of those wives who had the 
capability to earn money. Le Brun, who had been pre- 
viously engaged to the daughter of a Dutch picture- 
dealer, had the further baseness to beg his wife to keep 
their marriage a secret until his business arrangements 
were completed. To this request Madame Le Brun 
consented — for what will a wife not do for her husband ? 
This secret was unfortunate, as it placed its object in a 
very uncomfortable position. Her friends, not knowing 
of the marriage that had already taken place, were 
unceasing in their warnings against it. They, at least, 
were not blinded to any evils which the marriage would 
entail. The Duchess d'Aremberg was only too truthful 
in her predictions of the evils and misery which would 
result from the proposed union. Auber, who was the 
court jeweller, a very old friend of Elizabeth, advised her 
rather than consummate a marriage with Le Brun " to tie 
a stone round her neck and throw herself into the river, 
than to commit such a piece of folly and madness." But 
she was only too trustful The man to whom she had 
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committed the happiness of her life surely could not be 
so base and mean as her friends represented 1 But all 
too soon, when Le Bran's business arrangements enabled 
him to declare his marriage to the world, did his too con- 
fiding wife experience his selfishness, and the truth of the 
prophecies of her friends. Le Bran's first work was to 
possess himself of all the property which had been so 
hardly earned by his wife, and then, as a means of in- 
creasing her income, to fritter her talents away in the 
office of teacher. One advantage, however, resulted 
from this incessant employment : it prevented the young 
wife from brooding over her position, and the ruin of her 
hopes of domestic happiness. The degraded piece of 
humanity who called himself her husband, while she was 
thus slaving out her life on the second storey of the house, 
called their home, meanly furnished and supplied with 
poor fare, was occupying the first-floor which was fitted 
up in splendid style, and regaling himself with every 
luxury ! This was not all the ill-treatment that this poor 
girl received. Owing to the open neglect with which he 
treated his wife, dishonourable rumours were circulated 
with regard to her ; in the eyes of that scandal-loving 
period his neglect was an evidence of his wife's want of 
propriety. It was even said that the large sums given to 
her for her works were more as presents to purchase her 
smiles than as the fair price of her pictures ! When in- 
dignantly appealing to her husband to be protected 
against these base reports, he told her coolly that when 
she died that he would erect a lofty pyramid in his 
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garden, upon which he would have inscribed a list of her 
works and the prices paid for them, and that would clear 
her character 1 What a wretched effigy of a man this Le 
Brun must have been 1 

At length, Madame Le Brun, despairing of that happi- 
ness at home which would have constituted her joy and 
only pleasure, made herself a circle of friends away from 
it So highly were her talents estimated, and her cha- 
racter esteemed by those who had the opportunity of 
knowing her, that she was admitted to the highest circles. 
Marie Antoinette, even, not only employed her pencil in 
painting her picture, but invited her frequently to join her 
in singing, Madame Le Brim's voice being almost as 
celebrated for its silvery tone, as her brush for its marvel- 
lous power. She was also admired by, and possessed the 
friendship of, the Duchesse de Chartres and the King of 
Sweden, who thought themselves not demeaned to rise on 
the mention of her name. 

Up to this time, owing to the personal jealousies of 
some persons to whom success was a source of pain, she 
had been prevented from entering the Academy. Having, 
however, in 1783, painted her own portrait, after 
Rubens's " Le Chapeau de Paille," which Vernet, always 
her friend and adviser, pronounced so excellent, that he 
did not doubt that through it he could obtain the coveted 
enrolment of her name amongst the members, her hope 
was at last fulfilled. 

Meanwhile her meanly-furnished home, to which the 
avarice and extravagance of her husband had consigned 
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her, was resorted to by almost every celebrity of Paris. 
A rumour now went the rounds, to the effect that her 
tables, for the entertainment of her distinguished visitors, 
were covered with gold plate ; that her apartments were 
warmed with aloes-wood, and that she even kindled her 
fires with bank-notes ! Little did the public gossips know 
of the disposition of the husband of Madame Le Brun, 
or their reports would have been quite of a contrary 
character. 

The fact was, that those who visited the talented artist 
did so upon other accounts than the splendour of her 
rooms or the luxury of her entertainments. One of the 
most delightful attractions was the rehearsal of music by 
the most eminent musicians of the day. In her rooms 
Grdtry, Sacchini, and Martini were accustomed to prac- 
tise the new music of the operas before their representa- 
tion. The vocalists upon these occasions were Garat, 
Azevedo, Richer, and Madame Le Brun ; the instrumen- 
talists were Viotti, Jarnowich, Maestrino, Cramer, 
Hiilmandel, and Prince Henry of Prussia, brother to 
Frederick William III. Would not such a company call 
together the most famous people in Paris at the present 
day 1 — and would they not, from the emperor downwards, 
gladly put up with the inconvenience of want of seats, 
so often the case at Madame Le Brim's receptions, in 
order that they might enjoy the music and the company 
of persons so celebrated ? It is a true evidence of vul- 
garity to suppose that eminent persons can only be pro- 
perly entertained by displays and feasts. They, if they 
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are deservedly eminent, entertain the highest respect for 
entertainments of the mind rather than of the senses. 
" The feast of reason and the flow of soul " have greater 
attractions than any catering for the appetite, however 
luxurious or expensive. Madame Le Brun had, however, 
her petits soupers, which, as a matter of course, in 
common with the other reports of the giver, were famously 
magnified. The scandal mongers, who claimed so much 
interest in Madame Le Brun, had no conception of the 
possibility of creating an entertainment which should 
fascinate distinguished personages except at an enormous 
cost. Upon one occasion, when her brother read a 
description of an ancient Grecian banquet from the 
travels of Anacharsis, it occurred to Madame Le Brun to 
get up a little imitation of one of Aspasia's feasts. No 
sooner thought about than it was determined upon. 
Receipts for Greek sauces were eagerly sought for ; the 
little supper-room, by various contrivances, was made to 
appear as a classic banqueting-halL A table in the centre 
was surrounded with Grecian draperied couches. An 
antique mantle of regal purple was borrowed from Comte 
de Pezay, andr golden lyre was also lent by the Marquis 
de Cubibres. The popular poet Le Brun, was arrayed 
in the purple robe and a classic wig, upon which was 
placed a laurel wreath. The poet was to sustain the part 
of Pindar or Anacreon. Several beautiful young ladies, 
dressed in Greek tunics and coiffures, personated the 
Athenian maidens ; the guests, also, were appropriately 
costumed. The entertainment consisted of eels and 
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birds dressed with Greek sauces, and garnished with 
honey-cakes, figs, olives, and grapes. The wine was 
drunk out of two cups from Herculaneum, which were 
very probably, like the purple robe and the lyre, bor- 
rowed. On the day following this " classic feast," mar- 
vellous reports were in circulation in Paris. The 
smallest estimate of the cost, according to the gossips, 
wis twenty thousand francs; by the time the report 
reached Rome the amount had swelled to forty thousand ; 
when it had arrived at Vienna, to sixty thousand; at 
St Petersburg, the stated sum was eighty thousand ! And 
yet, said Madame Le Bran, " the little affair cost me only 
fifteen francs 1" These reports were, however, prejudicial 
to Madame Le Bran in popular estimation. At that 
time, on the eve of the Revolution, all persons who hac\ 
the favour of royalty and of the aristocracy, were looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust Madame Le Bran, 
who had enjoyed the friendship of Marie Antoinette, 
was therefore only the more likely to be favoured with a 
larger share of distrust and ill-will. When the Revolution 
broke out, under the protection of the law which per- 
mitted artists to travel, she immediately quitted France 
as the only means of security against personal violence. 
Sorrowfully she quitted her native country; but her 
journey, which promised only to be a sad and depressing 
one, contrary to all expectation, proved almost a triumphal 
progress. Everywhere she met with recognition and 
respect The Academy at Bologna immediately elected 
her a member; the artists in Rome gave her a public 
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reception ; while the director of the French Academy 
placed at her disposal apartments in the palace of the 
institution. The Queen of Naples, sister of Marie 
Antoinette, commissioned her to paint her portrait The 
beautiful Lady Hamilton gave her a similar commission; 
this lady was painted as a Bacchante on the sea-shore, 
which, as a work of art, added much to the fame of the 
gifted artist 

In Florence she was solicited to paint a portrait of 
herself for the public gallery, where it was placed in 1790, 
and where it attracted the notice and elicited the criticism 
of Goethe. After visiting Florence and Parma, where 
she was elected a member of the Academy, she visited 
Venice, Verona, and Milan. At Vienna, Count Kaunitz, 
after giving her the most friendly welcome, introduced 
her to the Court, which resulted in a demand for portraits 
by the most eminent personages. At Berlin also, through 
Prince Henry, whom she had previously known, she was 
pleasantly received at the Court She subsequently 
resided for several years at St Petersburg, where she 
enjdyed the friendship and patronage of Catherine IL 
and Paul L, which led, in 1800, to her being elected a 
member of the Academy of Arts. The year following 
she was compelled, by the state of her health, to relin- 
quish the golden harvest which she was reaping. 

In the July of 1801 she returned to Berlin, where she 
was honoured by being elected a member of the 
Academy. In the winter of the same year she arrived at 
her dearly-loved Paris. Subsequently she visited Eng- 
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hud, where the painter Hoppner made a charge against 
her of mannerism. This did not, however, affect her 
success, as she succeeded in obtaining distinguished 
patronage. Sir Joshua Reynolds pronounced her por- 
traits "as fine as those of any painter" — not excepting 
Vandyck ! Hoppner!s depreciation, after this high testi- 
mony, would be of little worth. After working for three 
years in London, Madame Le Brun went to Paris to 
paint the portrait of Madame Murat Subsequently, 
when on a tour in Switzerland, in 1808-9, SQe painted a 
portrait of Madame de Stael, which was the subject of 
general admiration. On returning from this journey, she 
purchased a seat near Marly, which became the resort of 
the most highly cultivated society. In 18 13 her husband 
died ; five years afterwards she lost her only daughter ; 
shortly afterwards her brother, whom she so fondly 
loved, was also conveyed to his last home. Advanced 
in age as she then was, these afflictions moved her 
severely. She bravely resolved not to be subdued by 
them, but to work the more assiduously in her vocation, 
in order to dissipate the gloom which had gathered 
around her. As an instance of her indomitable courage 
and perseverance, when she was eighty years of age she 
painted the portrait of her niece, Madame de Rivifere, 
which is quoted as one of her best works, not excelled 
in colouring and expression by those executed during 
the maturity of her powers. 

In 1835, in her Autobiography, she gave a list of her 
paintings, which numbered six hundred and sixty-two 
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portraits, fifteen large compositions, and two hundred 
landscape pieces ! On the 30th of March, 1842, when 
this industrious woman had nearly completed her eighty- 
seventh year, death claimed her for his own. Her life, 
doubtless, as all lives are, was marked with imperfection. 
Much of this, in her instance, was traceable to the 
period in which she lived ; but amidst it all she mani- 
fested much resoluteness of purpose, which enabled her 
to overcome difficulties, to make herself a famous name, 
and to acquire by her own labour an immunity from the 
assistance of friends or relatives, and an ample fortune. 
The lesson of her life is Labour; and the promise of a 
life of labour is Independence; or, if this is not attained, 
at least Dependence may be avoided, too often experienced 
as an insupportable eviL 
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pany, she was treated coarsely and unkindly. She was 
thus, from her earliest years, inured to pain and sorrow. 
The result of this was that, as she grew up, she mani- 
fested considerable irritableness of disposition; and, 
from fear of punishment and chiding, so terrible to her 
delicate nature, she prevaricated and became insincere. 
When ten years old, however, she accidentally found a 
Bible, which, she afterwards said, " I spent whole days 
in reading, giving no attention to other books or other 
subjects from morning to night; and, having great 
powers of recollection, I committed to memory the 
historical parts entirely." Other books fell in her way 
that had not so happy an influence. The life of Madame 
de Chantal excited her unhealthily to numberless humili- 
ations and austerities. As this woman had written on 
her bosom, with a red-hot iron, the name of Jesus, the 
little girl of twelve must needs endeavour to imitate her, 
by sewing on her breast, with a large needle, a piece of 
paper, upon which was written the name of Christ ! But 
these early impressions soon gave place to more worldly 
ones. As she grew up she contracted a passion for light 
tales and romances, which she frequently sat far into the 
night to read. These excitable tales left an impression 
which she lamented her life long. They dissipated 
soberness of judgment, and prepared her for a life of 
frivolity, upon which she immediately entered, when she 
was taken to Paris in 1663. Here, by her beautiful pei- 
son, sparkling wit, great readiness and power of con- 
versation, and agreeableness of manner, she made a 
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considerable impression, and, as a matter of course, 
forgot her vows, her prayers, and her resolutions. 

When she was scarcely sixteen years of age, a dark 
chapter of her life opened. At. that time it was settled 
that she should marry the wealthy M. Guyon, who was 
twenty-two years her senior, and whom she had only seen 
three days before her marriage ! That marriage was in 
every sense an unhappy one : it certainly did not deserve 
to be otherwise, only that the wife deemed it no part of 
her duty to oppose the wishes of her friends. Doubtless 
M. Guyon's desire was to obtain a beautiful wife, and the 
desire of her friends to obtain for her a rich husband. 
Both, in these respects, were gratified ; and, as is usual 
in such cases, misery resulted. The causes of her 
sorrows were numerous. Her mother-in-law, who was a 
vulgar, hard-hearted woman, penurious, sordid, and pas- 
sionate, contracted from the first ill-will towards her, 
which she vented upon every opportune occasion, prov- 
ing herself to be a person of a singularly contracted and 
narrow mind. Her husband, who was the fitting son of 
such a mother, loved his wife as strongly as his petulant 
nature permitted. When she was ill, he would not be 
comforted: and if his mother complained of her, he 
exploded in a fit of passion ; and yet, strange to say, he 
constantly exercised harshness towards her at the insti- 
gation of his mother ! Worse still : a designing girl, who 
tended M. Guyon's gouty leg, was permitted to exercise 
her spleen by insulting his wife. Madame Guyon, in re- 
cording her experience at this period, said, "At my 
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father's house we were obliged to behave in a genteel 
way, and to speak with propriety ; there all that I said 
was applauded ; here, they never hearkened to me but to 
contradict and find fault ; if I spoke well, they said it 
was to give them a lesson. If any questions were started 
at my father's, he encouraged me to speak freely on such 
occasions ; here, if I spoke my sentiments, they said it 
was to enter into a dispute. They put me to silence in 
an abrupt and shameful manner, and scolded me from 
morning to night" Speaking of her mother-in-law, 
Madame Guyon said, " All her occupation was to thwart 
me continually, and she inspired her son with the same 
sentiments. They would make persons far my inferiors 
take place above me. My mother, who had a high sense 
of honour, could not endure that, and when she heard of 
it from others (for I told her nothing of it), she chid me, 
thinking I did it, not knowing how to keep my rank, and 
that I had no spirit, and upbraided me with many other 
things of that sort I durst not tell her how it was with 
me, but I was almost ready to die with the agonies of 
grief and continual vexation 1" Fitting mode this to 
break the spirit and destroy the vivacity of the young 
wife. To her honour, however, be it recorded, that in 
this trial of her young life she comported herself, if not 
very bravely, yet with cheerful forbearance and duty. 
She endeavoured, by compliance with every requirement 
to obtain a change in the treatment towards herself; but 
the natures she had to deal with were too base and gro- 
velling to be won by any such overtures. Turning from 

k 2 
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the creature, to whom should she fly but to the Creator 1 
She had scarcely reached the tender age of sixteen ere 
this experience came upon her. Attacked by a severe 
illness, she heard of her danger with almost gladness ; for 
what had she to live for ? A loss of property by her 
husband gave her equally little concern; no state of 
poverty could be more wretched than that which she had 
been enduring. At the first, after her recovery, she en- 
deavoured to find consolation for her troubles in the 
observance of religious ceremonies. An exiled lady, 
with whom she fortunately came into contact, pointed 
out to her that she was endeavouring to obtain religious 
consolation " by a system of works without faith." A 
Franciscan, on being applied to, said, "Madame, you 
are disappointed and perplexed because you seek without 
what you have within ; accustom yourself to seek God in 
your heart, and you will find him. ,, On this, Madame 
Guyon wrote : " These words brought into my heart what 
I had been seeking so many years ; or rather, they dis- 
covered to me what was there, and which I had not 
enjoyed for want of knowing it Oh, my Lord ! thou 
wast in my heart, and demanded only a simple turning 
of my mind inward to make me perceive Thy presence. 
Oh, Infinite Goodness ! how was I, running hither and 
thither, to seek Thee ! My life was a burthen to me, 
though my happiness was within myself. I was poor in 
the midst of riches, and ready to perish with hunger near 
a table plentifully spread, and a continual feast. Oh, 
Beauty, ancient and new ! why have I known Thee so 
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late! I sought Thee where Thou wast not, and did not 
seek Thee where Thou wast ! It was for the want of 
understanding these words of Thy gospel : ' The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation, neither shall 
they say, Lo, here, or lo, there : for behold the kingdom 
of God is within you.' This I now experienced, for 
Thou becamest my King, and my heart Thy kingdom, 
wherein Thou didst reign supreme, and performed all 
Thy sacred wilL" Now it was, with this new experience, 
that hours passed as moments. Trials were trials no 
longer ; outward sorrows were absorbed by inward joys. 
She viewed trials as tests of her faith, which she endured 
with the resoluteness of a martyr. Her husband found 
additional cause for his petulance in her love to God, 
which he complained was greater than her love for him ! 
It was a duty which the mother and son set themselves 
to do to prevent her praying. She was interdicted from 
leaving her mother-in-law's chamber, or her husband's 
bedside. If she sat to sew she was carefully watched 
that she did not pray; cruellest of all, her boy, upon 
whom she would fain have stayed her longing heart, was 
taught to disobey and openly insult her ! Her only re- 
source was in that inward communion which she thus 
describes : — " I was as one lost and all alone, so little 
communication had I with creatures, further than neces- 
sity required. I seemed to experience literally those 
words of St Paul, * I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me / for He was become the soul of my soul, and the 
life of my life. 11 
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In the midst of these trials came the smallpox, at 
which time her husband was laid up with the gout, so 
that she was left entirely at the disposal of the mother- 
in-law, who, instead of sending for a physician, allowed 
the disorder to gain its height; when, by accident, a 
doctor called at the house, who was so affected by the 
sight of Madame Guyon, that, despite the ravings and 
imprecations of the inhuman mother-in-law, he took out 
his lancet and bled her upon the instant, at the same 
time expressing his indignation, as well he might, at the 
barbarity which had been exercised towards her. On 
her recovery, her beauty, which had been so marvellous, 
was all gone. Yet no word of repining came from her, 
as, during her illness, no word of murmuring had been 
heard. Her words were those of praise and thankfulness. 
She was indeed truly tried ; for, as she said, " My youngest 
little boy took the distemper the same day with myself, 
and died for want of care. This blow, indeed, struck 
me to the heart; but yet, drawing strength from my 
weakness, I offered him up, and said to God, as Job did, 
* Thou gavest him to me, and Thou takest him from me, 
blessed be Thy holy name !' " 

When Madame Guyon had attained her twenty-eighth 
year, her husband died, yet not before he had acknow- 
ledged his wife's constancy and his own selfishness and 
unworthiness. At his death there devolved upon his 
wife the task to put his affairs, which were in great dis- 
order, into some state of order. In this work she had, 
as usual, the hindrance and harassment of her mother- 
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in-law, yet it was completed so effectually as to excite 
general attention and admiration. Subsequently, this 
admiration of her talents and of her many virtues was 
ceded to her by this torment of a mother-in-law, who, 
towards the close of her life, testified the most complete 
satisfaction in her, and the utmost regret at her own 
conduct when frequent and severe indisposition threat- 
ened her life. The waiting-maid, also, who, in the spirit 
of those about her, had done her utmost to embitter 
Madame Guyon's life, now contracted for her an " in- 
conceivable friendship." She praised her everywhere, 
extolled her virtues, and served her with extraordinary 
respect. When Madame Guyon, by the advice of her 
friends, removed to Gex, twelve miles from Geneva, this 
waiting-maid was inconsolable, and actually died of grief 
at her loss. 

When arrived at her new home, Madame Guyon im- 
mediately commenced to employ herself in works and 
labours of service. With her own hands she made oint- 
ment and applied it to the wounds of the disabled ; 
visiting the sick and relieving their necessities. As in 
the scenes of her previous trials she had cheerfully ac- 
cepted any and every trial, so now she was ready to do 
her Father's will As she had obtained, as she believed, 
justification by faith, so now, in the midst of her minister- 
ing charities, she strove after sanctification by faith. When 
she had received this blessing, which is entire conformity 
to the will of our Heavenly Father, she henceforth made 
it her work and mission to commend to others that which 
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she had received. Simple as her teaching was, it yet 
came with singular force. Not only the ignorant and 
uninstructed received her teaching, but ecclesiastics of 
great reputation and influence heard her and believed. 
The great doctrine which she enforced with her life- 
power was self-abandonment and disinterested love. 
But even this teaching had its enemies ; the Bishop 
D'Aranthon, who had sanctioned Madame Guyon's 
settlement at Gex, now sought to have her removed, from 
some undefined fear that her teaching would clash with 
his own. Under these circumstances, Thouon was 
selected as her place of residence, where numbers sought 
her to hold conversation with her relative to their sins. 
She taught " the impossibility of acceptance with God ex- 
cept through the application of the atoning blood of Christ, 
received through faith." " Great was my consolation," 
she says, " never did I experience more joy in my whole 
life than I did to see in the town of Thouon, a place of 
no great extent, so many souls earnestly seeking God. 
Some of these seemed not merely to have repented for 
their sins, but to have given their whole hearts to God, 
and to have experienced the highest spiritual blessings." 
Her labours commenced at six o'clock in the morning, 
and were continued until eight in the evening. Those 
who thus sought her were friars, priests, men of the 
world, maids, wives, and widows. One poor woman, 
a laundress, whose husband was paralytic, with just 
sufficient strength in his unparalysed arm to beat his 
wife, came to her for consolation. The result was that 
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she learned the secret of enduring trials by prayer, 
reading the Word, and adopting a godly life. A physi- 
cian of eminence, with a priest of the oratory, were also 
brought to a knowledge of the truth through her in- 
strumentality. But these works of service did not screen 
her from persecution. The bigoted and almost insane 
priests could not endure that the people should seek 
advice and consolation from a woman ; they therefore 
spread reports of her unsound doctrines. Her books, 
which she had written, and which had been published 
under the titles of " Torrents," " Short Method of Prayer," 
&c, were burned in the public square. Her little humble 
cottage was in the night-time surrounded by a drunken 
rabble, which speedily laid waste her garden; her windows 
were all broken in, while the rioters threatened her the 
night long with insults and curses. The result of this 
was an episcopal order to quit the diocese. 

Upon which, in 1684, she returned to France, residing, 
in the first instance, at Grenoble, where her name and 
fame had preceded her, and where, as usual, she was soon 
surrounded with anxious inquirers after divine truth. 
" Many souls," she says, " submitted to God at this time 
— God only knows how many !" In 1686 Madame 
Guyon returned to Paris, where she immediately entered 
into friendly converse with the Duke and Duchess of 
Beauvilliers, the Duke and Duchess of Chevreuse, the 
Duchess of Bethune, and the Countess Guiche, with 
many other eminent persons. This, as previously, led to 
notice and persecution. Her enemies and the enemies 
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of the truth were unceasing in their complaints to the 
Archbishop of Paris, who took the first steps to imprison 
La Combe, who held Madame Guyon's views, and who 
was confined for twenty-seven years in various places — 
his only crime being love to Jesus / But the incarceration 
of La Combe was not sufficient — Madame Guyon was at 
liberty. To effect her imprisonment a little scandal was 
circulated in the proper quarter, and a letter, which was 
forged, obtained the needed lettre de cachet from the 
king, which secured the confinement of this persecuted 
woman in an apartment of the Convent of St Marie. 
Here, at the outset, she was treated with much cruelty. 
She was not allowed to have the services of her maid or 
the company of her daughter. Her attendant and guard 
was a harsh, cruel nun, who, with the rest of the sisters, 
doubtless considered that they were acting in the cause 
of religion to make her suffer in her body— her mind they 
could not touch. By-and-by, however, her gentleness 
and simple nature affected her gaoler ; then the sisters 
could not speak enough of her goodness, or sufficiently 
declare their admiration of her true and devout religious 
life. As Madame Guyon had, when in the midst of 
fashionable life at Paris, won the hearts of all with whom 
she came into contact, so now these isolated and 
secluded nuns were enchanted with her artless manners 
and simple nature. Meanwhile, however, she was subject 
to many trials, independent of her confinement She 
was examined so as to obtain her conviction ; but her 
papers and correspondence, which she cheerfully sub- 
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mitted to her judges, were spotless. An effort was made 
to induce her to consent to the marriage of her daughter, 
then only twelve years of age, with a person whom she 
could not approve, which, with the determination of her 
character, she resolutely resisted. Madame de Maintenon, 
a former friend, at the end of eight months obtained her 
release, not, however, from persecution, and that of the 
worst kind — coming from her half-brother, Pere La 
Mothe, whose object was to become her director. Like 
another Judas, he protested his friendship, while he was 
working her ruin. He advised her to retire to Montargis, 
to protect herself from the reports of her enemies, the 
chief of whom he was himself. Had she complied, 
there is little doubt but that he would have obtained the 
guardianship of her children and the charge of her pro- 
perty. To this end he employed a disreputable woman 
to forge letters to damage the character of Madame 
Guyon ; and another woman, also in his pay, to circulate 
the report that she had lived with her sixteen years, but 
had been compelled to leave her owing to her abomin- 
able life ! It is pleasurable to know that the plottings of 
this despicable schemer were frustrated, and that Madame 
Guyon did not fall into the pit that had been dug for her. 
On her release, various openings for her ministrations 
presented themselves. Madame Maintenon, who was at 
the head of the convent at St Cyr, frequently invited 
her, giving her the opportunity, in conversation and 
otherwise, to declare her thoughts and desires. The 
nuns, who were all young ladies from the highest families, 
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IT is not very wonderful, but certainly true, that all 
great men and women have had, with Tew exceptions, 
good, if not distinguished, parents. Their children have 
not become eminent on account of their goodness or 
greatness, because human perfections are not inherited ; 
if they were, there would be no credit in possessing 
them, any more than there is credit to be attached to the 
man who by inheritance owns an estate. That to which 
credit properly belongs is the acquired possession of any- 
thing — especially when that possession involved con- 
tinuous toil, determined perseverance, and life-long hope, 
at times surrounded with vexations and disappointments 
that have threatened to make a wreck of the intended 
purpose. That, therefore, which any parent can do for 
his child is to show it, by his example, how to live, but 
the living must be its own separate and individual act. 
He can point out the desirable direction of its studies, 
and may furnish incentives and encouragements, but the 
study and acquirement must be the act of the child, 
quite independent of any paternal or friendly influence. 
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It may be supplied with every needful material for the 
attainment of knowledge, but it must put forth its own 
will, otherwise books, leisure, and instructors are useless. 
But, when these things are wisely supplied, the result, 
with rare exceptions, is a well-disciplined and developed 
child. 

Happily for the future Baroness de Stael-Holstein, her 
parents had the disposition and means to furnish her 
with every educational appliance and every incentive to 
individual exertion. They were themselves specially 
gifted, as they had been specially industrious. Her 
father, James Necker, although at one time filling a com- 
paratively humble position, yet, during his life exercised 
no mean influence on the destinies of France. He left 
his native place, Geneva, in his fifteenth year, to fill the 
post of clerk in the bank of Vernet, and afterwards in 
Thelusson's bank, in which he finally became a partner. 
In 1776, owing to the disordered state of the French 
finances, he was appointed Director, and then Comp- 
troller-General, of the finance department — an appoint- 
ment the more remarkable, as it was the first instance, 
since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, of a 
Protestant holding any position of trust in the French 
administration. For the service that he was enabled to 
render to the government, he refused all emolument, 
advancing at the same time a considerable sum from his 
own private sources, which he never afterwards drew 
from the funds. Subsequently, he experienced, for his 
disinterested labours, much injustice at the hands of the 
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government, and from those members of the State from 
whom he might reasonably have anticipated contrary 
treatment On the eve of the Revolution he had 
endeavoured to dissuade the king from his unpopular 
opposition to the people, and, as a return for his advice, 
was dismissed from his office. On his leaving Paris, in 
obedience to the king's mandate, the utmost commotion 
in the city was created. The king, in the hope of 
appeasing the tumult, ordered his recall ; his return was 
marked by a public demonstration which had the appear- 
ance of a triumph. Subsequently, on the establishment 
of the constituent assembly, he was compelled to give in 
his resignation, and once more in disgrace to leave Paris. 
Gibbon the historian, in a letter to a friend, discloses the 
weary and vexatious state of mind of Necker during his 
absence from his congenial pursuits. He says, " I passed 
four days at the Castle of Coppet with Necker, and could 
have wished to have shown him as a warning to any 
aspiring youth possessed with the demon of ambition. 
With all the means of private happiness in his power, 
he is the most miserable of human beings ; the past, 
the present, and the future are equally odious to him. 
When I suggested some domestic amusement of books, 
building, &c, he answered, in a deep tone of despair, 
' In the state in which I am, I can feel nothing but the 
blast that has overthrown me./ " He wrote many timely 
works which served to dissipate his melancholy; his 
death took place in April, 1804, in his seventy-second 
year. 
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His wife, the mother of Madame de Stael, was, when 
he married her, Mademoiselle Curchod, the daughter of 
a parish minister in the Pais de Vaud ; a lady who is 
described as of extraordinary merit and accomplishments, 
so much so that Gibbon was attracted to her presence 
by her good sense and the charms of her conversation. 
It is said, however, that she adopted a system of severity 
in the training of her little girl, who in the future was to 
become so eminent a woman, which had a tendency 
somewhat to alienate her affections, and to concentrate 
them upon her father. Little dependence can be given 
to this statement, as Suzanne Necker was as remarkable 
for her goodness of heart as she was for her talents, 
which certainly enabled her to take rank amidst the 
most eminent women. Owing to her father's care in her 
youth, she was as celebrated for her attainments as for 
her beauty, which attracted to her side, as we have said, 
and obtained a formal offer for her hand, the then ob- 
scure student, but subsequent famous historian 01 Rome. 
Gibbon only relinquished the thoughts of marriage with 
her at the command of his own parents, on his return to 
England, to whom learning and beauty did not com- 
pensate for the absence of wealth. On the death of her 
father, who left his family in poverty, Suzanne earned 
for herself and mother a subsistence by teaching. While 
thus engaged in teaching Latin to the son of Madame 
de Vermenoux, she met with Necker, who, being imme- 
diately impressed with the beauty, gravity, and talents of 
the young teacher, proposed for her hand, the marriage 
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only being delayed by their mutual poverty. When 
circumstances permitted the union, the marriage was 
celebrated ; Madame Necker furnishing the exact incen- 
tive that her husband required to make exertions and 
efforts which ultimately enabled him to realize an im- 
mense fortune. She would, soon after their marriage, 
have devoted her talents to literature, but this idea, not 
meeting with the approbation of her husband, was at 
once relinquished. While her employments were thus 
influenced by her husband, she exercised by her virtues 
and noble character an immense power over him. When 
he became Director-General of the Finances, a position 
which gave Madame Necker considerable patronage, she 
employed the opportunity in relieving distress and re- 
dressing wrongs. For five years she devoted herself 
assiduously to alleviating the misery of the inhabitants 
of the hospitals and prisons in Paris, as well as devoting 
her energies to the needed reform in their administra- 
tion; and subsequently she founded the hospital that 
bears her name. M. Necker bears testimony in his work, 
" Compte Rendu," to the many excellencies of his wife. 
" While retracing," he says, " a portion of the charitable 
tasks prescribed by your majesty, let me be permitted, 
sire, to allude, without naming her, to a person gifted 
with singular virtues, and who has materially assisted me 
in accomplishing the designs of your majesty. Although 
her name was never uttered to you in all the vanities of 
high office, it is right, sire, that you should be aware that 
it is known and frequently invoked in the most obscure 
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Asylum of suffering humanity. It is no doubt fortunate 
for a minister of finances to find in the companion of 
his life the assistance he needs for so many details of 
beneficence and charity, which might otherwise prove 
too much for his strength and attention. Carried away 
by the tumults of general affairs — often obliged to sacri- 
fice the feelings of the private man to the duties of the 
citizen, he may well esteem himself happy, when the 
complaints of poverty and misery can be confided to an 
enlightened person who shares the sentiments of his 
duties." 

It must be evident that a woman with these virtues 
and many Christian excellencies must have had a tender 
regard for her only child, whose subsequent eminence in 
literature we may well believe was prompted and sug- 
gested by her life and teaching, as well as by the conver- 
sation of the distinguished company who were accus- 
tomed to assemble at Madame Necker's; not the least 
eminent of whom was Thomas, the Abbe' Raynal, Grimm, 
Marmontel, Diderot, Saint Lambert, and Buffon, the 
first of whom Madame Necker styled " the man of the 
age," and the latter " the man of all ages." Sitting amidst 
these eminent persons, at an age when other children 
were playing with dolls, Mademoiselle Necker learned to 
talk on subjects of religion and politics, and earn for 
herself the publicly-expressed opinion that she was never 
at any period' of her life a child. Men of world-wide 
reputation found a pleasure and an agreeable exercise in 
conversing with her, which called forth her powers, and 
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served to stimulate her to exertion in the attainment of 
knowledge. When only fifteen years of age, she made 
extracts from Montesquieu's " Esprit des Lois," to which 
she supplemented her own notes and remarks. These 
were so admirable and judicious that the Abbd Raynal 
was induced to propose to her that she should write a 
paper on the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, for a 
great work upon which he was then engaged. Her diffi- 
dence induced her to decline the task. Her conversation 
and intercourse, thus early, with these celebrated men, 
gave her through life a wonderful power as a talker. 
While she was most masculine, clear, comprehensive, and 
vigorous, she was at the same time womanly and tender; 
she did not forget her sex in the strength of her intellect 
And although it had been said that she was never a child, 
yet with greater truth could it be said that she was 
always a child : never losing the joyous freshness which 
is so characteristic of the first dawnings of childhood. 
As an instance of this, it is recorded that, when she read 
a work of fiction, she was accustomed to imagine herself 
the heroine of the tale, and follow her up and down in 
all her fortunes as though the incidents were real and not 
fictions. Her more severe studies — for fiction reading 
merely would never have made her the eminent woman 
she became — affected her health so seriously that her 
medical attendant insisted upon her removal to the 
country and the adoption of the life of a country girl. 
During her retirement at St. Ouen, a charming solitude, 
she learned to love her father, if that were possible, mom 
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ardently than she had done previously. " He unmasked 
all affectation in me," she said, " and it was from him 
that I acquired a habit of thinking that everybody could 
read my heart" When her father published his work, 
" Compte Rendu," his daughter wrote him an anonymous 
letter, but the style of it betraying its authorship, filled 
him with joy that she had so profound a knowledge of a 
subject ordinarily so far removed from the consideration 
of women. From this time he learned not only to con- 
sult her but to place great confidence in her judgment 
Mutually through life they cherished for each other 
respect and esteem, as well as that love, prompted by the 
affection of relationship. It was as much his pleasure as 
his interest to consult his daughter on all the important 
subjects that engaged his attention, and none were too 
dry or too expanded for the resources of her capacity. 
She was always equal to the occasion. 

In her twentieth year she entered seriously upon the 
work of literature. Up to that time her labours in that 
direction had been mainly assisting her father in the pro- 
duction of his works. Now, however, she was no longer 
to stand in the background, but to take that place in 
literature which for so long she maintained with honour 
and advantage to her country, and the product of which 
remains to advantage all countries. Her first work was 
a comedy, entitled " Sophie, ou les Sentiments Secrets ;" 
and the following year she issued another, founded on 
the life of Lady Jane Grey. But the most important 
work upon which she entered at this period was her 
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marriage with M. de Stael, then Swedish ambassador to 
the court of France, and who had become a favourite 
with the Queen, Marie Antoinette, and who interested 
herself in the marriage. M. de Stael, although he had 
no fortune, was young and remarkably handsome; he 
was also Chamberlain to the Queen of Sweden, and 
Knight of the Tower and Sword, a distinction seldom 
granted except for military service. This marriage, how- 
ever, owing probably to an incongruity of disposition, 
was not a very happy one. It could not be denied that 
the talents and capacity of the new wife were immensely 
superior to those of her husband, and hence their pur- 
suits clashed. Madame de StaeTs resources were centred 
in the productions of her pen ; so that, if not into the 
ear of her husband, she could pour out her thoughts 
upon paper, as she had done prior to her marriage, in 
three works printed at Lausanne, in 1795, under the form 
of fictions, as well as an Essay on Fictions, and a poetic 
epistle to Misfortune. In one of her novels, produced 
thus early, she anticipated the colonization of the 
negroes, to some extent so happily accomplished. She 
makes a traveller in Senegal relate that the " governor 
had induced a negro family to settle at a distance of a 
few leagues, in order to establish a plantation similar to 
those of St. Domingo, hoping, no doubt, that such an 
example would excite the Africans to raise sugar, and 
that a free trade with this commodity in their own 
country would leave no inducement to Europeans to 
enatch them from their native soil, in order to submit 
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them to the dreadful yoke of slavery." And which, had 
she lived until the year 1863, she would have learned 
was not only a yoke to the slave, but a curse to the 
slave-owner, destroying not less the peace of the one 
than the happiness of the other. 

Very soon, however, Madame de Stael had the in- 
terests of her own country to consider — if possible, a 
system of government worse than slavery, introduced by 
the wretched instruments of the Revolution. She had 
been called to witness the banishment of her father from 
Paris, and his forced relinquishment of all his cherished 
occupations. This trial was light, indeed, to the horrors 
which the Revolution disclosed. She had not failed, at 
the proper moment, during the reign of Robespierre, 
and at the utmost hazard to herself, to save the victims 
doomed by the revolutionists. She had, also, with a 
determined sense of justice, and utterly regardless of 
consequences, published an eloquent defence of the 
queen — a defence which was utterly impotent to stay th& 
fury which had taken possession of the populace, which 
had determined upon her death ; as if the beheading of 
that poor queen could increase the so-called liberties of 
the people, or the destruction of one weak woman could 
add anything to the strength of the popular cry of " Vive 
la Republique !" The historian tells us that, on the morn- 
ing when this sacrifice to the madness of the populace 
was made, immediately in front of the Palace of the 
Tuileries, that had witnessed the few months of the 
queen's wedded happiness, there arose a dark and 
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ominous mass of human beings. The sea of faces, 
better described in their mingled hate and fury as 
inhuman, was reflected from the cold winter sky. The 
victim, strong in her innocence and virtue, ascended the 
stairs of the scaffold, her white garments waving in the 
chilly breeze, while a black ribbon which bound her cap 
beat, as if in sportive wantonness, against her pale cheek. 
Supported by superhuman strength, she almost seemed 
to smile at the edge of the dreadful guillotine, which was 
laid bare in all its horror before her. A few more 
seconds, a hasty glance at the Temple, and a brief fare- 
well to Louis and her children, and the horrid blade 
fell ! The senseless " Vive la R^publique "ascended to 
heaven in a great shout, and the awful tragedy was 
complete. 

It was to escape from scenes such as this that Madame 
de Stael determined to quit Paris. Her feelings on this 
occasion she graphically described in a work entitled 
" Considerations sur la Revolution Fran9aise." On the 
2nd of September she went out in her carriage, to which 
six horses had been attached, with her servants dressed 
in full liveries, as if about to pay a state visit This was 
ill-timed, as it could only have the effect of inviting the 
attention of the populace, then in no humour to pay 
much respect to any such display. As might have been 
anticipated, the carriage was stopped and taken to the 
Hotel de Ville. However, by the aid of her friends, she 
was enabled to effect her escape, but with considerable 
difficulty, taking up her residence with her father at 
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Coppet, where she was constantly reminded of the 
horrors of the new Republic by hearing of the death of 
every citizen whose virtue or talents elevated him above 
the common herd, and which was impiously consum- 
mated under the name of liberty, by the orders of the 
wretched triumvirate, Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon. 
Subsequently, Madame de Stael visited England, where 
she resided for several months, during which period she 
published her work " Thoughts on Peace," addressed to 
Mr. Pitt and the French people. The celebrated orator 
Fox, in the House of Commons, quoted from it in 
support of his arguments for peace, and to which Sir 
Francis dlnvernois replied, in a work entitled "Thoughts 
on War." 

On the return of Madame de Stael to Paris, during 
the sittings of the Convention, she immediately com- 
menced to use her utmost and not unavailing efforts to 
counteract the ill effects of the Revolution. These were 
not always acceptable to the men in power, as was 
evidenced one day at the sitting of the Chamber, when 
the Deputy Legendre uttered the coarsest invectives 
against her. Upon another occasion, however, her hus- 
band, the Baron, who was the only accredited represen- 
tative of a monarchy sent to the French Republic, had 
the thanks of the latter awarded to him for the firmness 
which he manifested during an attack upon the Assembly 
by the faubourgs. This gave his wife some security in 
the disturbed capital, and enabled her almost with im- 
punity to express her sentiments upon public questions, 
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and to draw around her all those eminent for their 
talents and love of order, who had been spared during 
the bloody days of the Revolution. She very speedily 
attracted to her drawing-room, not only the sufferers by 
the Revolution, but many of its instruments, amongst 
whom was Barras ; her influence even extending to the 
whole of the Chamber of Deputies. This power was 
wholly attributable to her keen insight and expanded 
perception — to the constant study she had devoted to 
the subject of politics and the science of government 
In these studies she was unequalled by any French man 
or woman of her time, with the exception of the famous 
Mirabeau. Her opinions, because unbiassed, were 
singularly judicious and correct. In the exercise of her 
comparative power with the Convention — an association 
which she despised — she employed her influence in ob- 
taining the return of M. Talleyrand, who was then 
pining in great want in America. On his arrival in 
Paris, she presented him herself at the Directional Court, 
where he soon, by the strength of his great talents, made 
his own position. 

In the midst of the national commotions which so 
much concerned Madame de Stael, the news of the immi- 
nent danger of her mother, who lay upon her death-bed, 
reached her. On hastening to her side, Madame de 
Stael found that all hope was abandoned, and that all 
that could be done was to soothe her last moments in 
anticipation of the change. On her death, the Abbe* 
.Raynal celebrated the name of Madame Necker, in some 
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verses addressed to Suzanne, as well as, subsequently, 
eulogising her in his "Essay on Woman." "Truly 
estimable/ 1 he wrote, "is the female who, though she 
has imbibed in the great world the charms of society, 
such as good taste, grace, and wit, knows how to pre- 
serve her heart and understanding from that unfeeling 
vanity and that false sensibility, the offspring of the 
higher circles ; who, reluctantly obliged to submit to 
social forms and usages, never loses sight of nature, and 
by whom nature is yet regretted ; who, forced by her 
rank to expense and luxury, prefers at least useful ex- 
penses, and enables industrious poverty to share in her 
wealth ; who, while she cultivates literature and philo- 
sophy, loves these pursuits for their own sake and not for 
a vain reputation; she, in fine, who, in the midst of 
levity, does not lose her natural character ; who, in the 
bustle of the world, retains a firm mind ; who owns her 
friend in the midst of those by whom he is slandered ; 
who boldly undertakes his defence, though he is never to 
know it ; and who, at home and abroad, reserves her 
esteem for virtue, her contempt for vice, and her heart 
for friendship." The death of her mother plunged 
Madame de Stael into grief, to assuage which, and to 
counteract many reports which had been circulated to 
her disadvantage, owing to her connection with the 
National Convention, she immediately entered upon the 
composition of her " Essay on the Influence of the 
Passions upon the Happiness of Individuals and 
Nations," which was published in Paris in 1796, the 
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second part in 1797, and translated and published in 
England in 1798. Subsequently, Madame de Stael was 
called upon to experience another trial in the death of 
her husband, who expired in her arms at an inn in 
Poligny. 

Shortly afterwards she sent from the press her 
work "On the Influence of Revolutions upon Litera- 
ture. " These and other labours were undertaken at the 
residence of her father at Coppet and Lausanne, where, 
for his amusement, she entered into friendly conversa- 
tions and arguments with him, giving him always the 
superiority, as it afforded to his aged mind the gratification 
of conquest. Every morning at breakfast she started 
some political or literary topic, which was sure to evoke 
his powers ; Madame de Stael having the tact not to 
permit him a too easy victory. These pleasant dissen- 
sions sufficiently bespeak the goodness of Madame de 
StaeTs nature, and evidence the love and respect she 
cherished for her aged parent Upon one occasion, 
conversing with his daughter on the subject of her work, 
"Delphine," which had been more condemned than 
praised, he maintained that the domestic affections were 
capable of affording scenes as tragical as the passion 
of love ; to prove which he composed the tale, subse- 
quently published by Madame de Stael, with other 
manuscripts of his, entitled " The Fatal Consequences of 
a Single Error." 

One of the most important incidents in the life of 
Madame de Stael occurred at Coppet, in the year 1800, 
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when Buonaparte visited her father, as he was passing 
through Geneva ; upon which occasion she requested a 
private audience with the First Consul, and spoke to him 
fully of the means which he possessed to secure the hap- 
piness of France ; at the same time she very eloquently 
displayed her own thoughts and plans for the attainment 
of that desirable object The conclusion of this interview 
manifests the low estimation entertained by the great 
commander for woman's intellect, as he coolly asked 
her, without remarking upon the subject of her communi- 
cation, " Who educates your children, madame V Not- 
withstanding, Madame de Stael entertained towards him 
feelings of respect and goodwill, afterwards to be replaced 
by open enmity and mutual animosity, the first indica- 
tions of which were manifested by the police, who took 
umbrage at Madame de Stael's frequent journeys to see 
her father at Coppet The notorious Fouche', the chief 
of the secret police, cited her to appear before him foi 
the purpose of being remonstrated with. To escape from 
the threatened and undefinable dangers that surrounded 
her, by the advice and with the assistance of Regnault 
de St Jean d'Angely, she concealed herself in a country- 
house, where night after night she left her bed to watch 
at the window for the dreaded gendarmes, who, she 
thought, were coming to arrest her. From St Brice, the 
place of her concealment, she removed to a small house 
about ten leagues from Paris, where she was visited by 
the commandant of gendarmerie at Versailles, with an 
order that she was not to reside within forty leagues of 
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Paris. This enmity to a woman, and one who had tin- 
questionably added lustre to the age in which she lived, 
does not redound to the glory of Napoleon. But the 
littleness which sullied his great reputation could not 
brook a second sun in the system of which he was the 
centre. 

Banished from her loved Paris — not, however, before 
she had taken the opportunity to say to Napoleon, "You 
are giving me a cruel celebrity : I shall occupy a line in 
your history" — she then determined upon a visit to Ger- 
many, during which tour she made herself acquainted 
with the language, and had the further happiness to go 
through a course of German reading with the giant of 
German literature — Goethe. From Weimer she went to 
Berlin, where she experienced a kind reception from the 
royal family ; Prince Louis of Prussia showing her the 
utmost friendship and kindness, dictated by the respect 
for her character and attainments, which his own educa- 
tion and pursuits enabled him fully to appreciate and 
value. From these genial friendships Madame de Stael 
was aroused, on the 18th of April, 1804, by the mournful 
intelligence of the dangerous illness of her father. Almost 
without a moment's delay she hastened to him, but before 
her arrival he had breathed his last — had done so, indeed, 
before she was aware of his illness, as he died on the 9th 
of April. She had the satisfaction to know that fre- 
quently, during the delirium of his illness, he had called 
upon her name, blessing her and her three children. 
Shortly after his death, Madame de Stael, to alleviate the 
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poignant sorrow which it occasioned her, set herself the 
task of arranging and selecting the most interesting of his 
papers, which, with an account of the life and character 
of her father, were printed at Geneva, in 1804, under the 
title of " Manuscripts of M. Necker, published by his 
Daughter." This filial duty completed, Madame de 
Stael, further to dispel her sadness, determined upon a 
journey through Italy — a journey notable in her history, 
as during it she wrote her famous work, " Corinne," in 
which, with wondrous energy and power, she depicted 
the workings of a noble nature, withered in its fondest 
hopes, and yet gentle and benevolent in its despair. This 
work, had its author written no other, would entitle her 
to a foremost place amongst the most distinguished 
authors of any nation or country. It is a monument of 
taste, erudition, sensibility, and ardent imagination. In 
it she contrasts with much force the civil liberty enjoyed 
in England and Italy in terms which could find little 
favour in the .ears of despots. 

During her residence at Geneva, owing to the sym- 
pathy which she ever felt for suffering, she became ac- 
quainted with a young officer, M. de Rocca, who had 
returned from the Peninsular campaign, dreadfully 
wounded and shattered in constitution. When he was 
introduced to her she received him kindly, and spoke a 
few cheerful words which penetrated to the recesses of 
his heart He had a quick perception and an intelli- 
gence which enabled him to form a true estimate of 
Madame de StaeL resulting in a determination to offer 
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her his hand. His attachment was returned, and, at toe 
end of a suitable period, they were married. Then it was, 
for the first time, that Madame de Stael knew what it 
was to have as her associate and constant companion a 
kindred soul, to whom she could impart her every 
thought and reveal her every sentiment It is true % that 
this was in the evening of her days, when the sources of 
affection are supposed to be dried up. But she was still 
to experience, old as she was, some additional instances 
of the meanness by which Napoleon could be actuated 
On learning of her marriage, which had been private, 
he forbade her to jeside upon any territory over which 
he had sway. She first went to Austria, but the spirit 
which pervaded that country was so opposed to her 
tastes and dispositions that she soon left that country 
for Russia. Here she experienced a great calamity — 
her son Albert, who received the appointment of aide-de- 
camp to the Prince Royal, was killed in a duel From 
the period of that sad event, Russia was no longer a 
home for her ; she hastened to England, the home of the 
exile, which she left only when Paris had been entered 
by the Allies; but this latter place she was again 
compelled to desert on Napoleon's return from Elba. 
When his fortunes were ended at the battle of Waterloo, 
she felt then that she might permanently return to her 
native city. 

But that was effected only to learn that years and 
troubles had brought their usual load. Soon after her 
final settlement in Paris, Madame de Stael became an 
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altered woman. That which had entranced all with 
whom she came in contact — her brilliant flashes of wit — 
now gave place to gloom and melancholy, partly induced 
by her own weight of years, and her fears for the life of 
her husband, whose health had always been, during their 
married life, precarious and uncertain. However, by 
the inscrutable decrees of Providence, it was she, and 
not her husband, who was first to be consigned to the 
grave. After great prostration of strength, she died on 
the 14th of July, 181 7, so much regretted that general 
mourning was exhibited for her memory by the Parisians. 
Shortly before her death, she said, " I think I know what 
the passage is from this life to another ; and I feel con- 
vinced that God, in His goodness, softens it for us. Our 
intellect becomes troubled, and the pain is not very 
great" Her last words were, " My Father is waiting for 
me ! My Father is waiting for me ! — there — He is 
calling me !" 

She had at her death only just entered upon her fifty- 
second year, so that her apparent old age was the result 
of her various trials and troubled life rather than that of 
years. Her more youthful husband at her decease became 
heart-broken and inconsolable, so that, six months after 
Madame de StaeTs death, he also was carried to the 
tomb. 

Madame de Stael was accustomed to say, relative to 
her first literary work, " Lady Jane Grey," that " her 
youth encouraged mine." Can we do greater honour to, 
or put to a better use, the memory of this great woman, 
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tban to say her youth and life shall encourage curs' 
Think of her industry — her published works consist of 
eighteen octavo volumes ; of her filial affection ; of her 
noble performance of duty ; of her horror of, and brave 
battle with, wrong ; and then say if there is not something 
in her life which should " encourage" ours 1 




THE QUEEN. 

THE best, the wisest, the most loved of all the Queens 
of England ! not less respected at foreign courts 
for the splendour of her reign, the might of her armies, 
the prowess of her fleets, than she is known at home, 
on the hearth of every cottage, for social virtues and 
simplicity of life, rendering her name an endeared " house- 
hold word," and the example and pride of the nation. 

When the mother of Queen Victoria gave birth to a 
daughter, so unexpected was it that a future Queen of Eng- 
land had been born, that the chronicles of the day reported 
the incident without a remark ; and even when her father 
died, seven months afterwards, her name was cited 
amongst others, without reference or distinction. It is 
evident, therefore, that in her earlier years her future pre- 
eminent position was not anticipated ; so little can man, 
in his boasted wisdom, predicate the future ! 

Her father and mother, the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent, were married at Coburg in May 1818, and again 
at Kew, in July of the same year. The Queen — Alexan- 
dria Victoria — was born at Kensington in the May of 
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1819. The first eight years of her life — spent under the 
untiring guardianship of her mother, who evidently had 
but one object, the culture and training of her daughter 
— was so secluded as almost to be unknown by the 
general public ; and, although she lived chiefly at Ken- 
sington, the inhabitants were scarcely aware of the fact 
Every summer, since the first after her father's death, she, 
with her mother, visited Tunbridge Wells or Ramsgate, 
where, whenever the weather permitted, she spent the 
greater part of the day in the open air, visiting the seats 
of the nobles in the vicinity, or enjoying the Wells on 
one of the famous ponies of that fashionable resort In 
1826, however, it would appear that the artisans of Tun- 
bridge Wells must have had a conception of the probable 
eminence of their distinguished visitor, as they presented 
her with a table of " the Wells " manufacture, which, it is 
needless to say, was not less heartily given than gra- 
ciously received. 

-At the period of which we write, the princess was 
exemplary for neatness of dress ; the very antipodes of 
the costume worn at home and abroad by some "younger 
daughters," whose sole business it would seem to be " to 
dress." At Ramsgate, in her little phaeton, she became 
the observed of all observers ; but perhaps some of her 
then popularity was owing to her postilion, who, although 
a boy, yet seemed, in his grotesque dress, " a man in 
miniature." Occasionally her Royal Highness took long 
walks through the town, noticing and pointing out the 
improvements that were from time to time made. On 
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one occasion, observing a little fellow whose vocation was 
sweeping chimneys, calling sweep, and moved by sympa- 
thy for the dangers to which he was exposed, she presented 
him with half-a-crown. The astonishment of the boy, the 
contrast of the white coin and the black hand, and the gene- 
rous expression of the royal donor, would have made a 
capital subject for a picture. It was thus, always quiet, 
and almost always unobserved, that her Royal Highness 
lived, and desired to live, at these watering-places. Upon 
one occasion, however, the Ramsgate tradesmen and 
the officials of the town, careful of their " brief authority," 
were minded to give their royal visitor a public ovation 
on her arrival It is just possible that they were 
prompted to the movement by the fact that Parliament 
had made her Royal Highness a munificent grant, and 
that therefore it might be expected she would be more 
liberal in her expenditure, more gay and fashionable in 
her pursuits ; and, of course, the worthies of Ramsgate 
would benefit accordingly. Poor tradesmen ! poor 
officials ! Instead of waiting for the procession of the 
inhabitants, instead of passing in grand procession under 
the arches, which had at so much labour and cost been 
prepared, the royal lady, with her mother, selected a 
private road to their lodgings, of which they took posses- 
sion simply as any other visitors. They of course ex 
pressed their thanks for the intended honour, but never- 
theless expressed their aversion to a proposed illumina- 
tion, as they had done to the " public entry f and then, 
in agreement with their evident purpose of quiet, so dis- 
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tasteful to the tradesmen, they neither appeared on the 
fashionable promenade, gave bespeaks at the theatre, 
commanded concerts, or attended them. They were at 
Ramsgate for the enjoyment of the sea-air, and not to 
partake of Ramsgate fashions or Ramsgate follies. A 
lesson, surely, which the pushing tradesmen have not 
forgotten. 

Several anecdotes are treasured of the young princess. 
Upon one occasion, some boys were shooting birds in 
the neighbourhood of the royal residence ; accidentally, 
several shots broke the window of the nursery, passing 
directly over the head of the future Queen. The nation 
has much reason to utter a fervent " Thank God !" that 
the life of the young girl was spared ; otherwise, how 
different would have been the destiny of the British 
Empire ! 

When she first commenced to learn to play the piano- 
forte, the task seemed insufferably irksome ; she was told, 
however, that, in order to become mistress of the instru- 
ment, it would be needful by practice to master the 
details, and especially to acquire the art of fingering. 

" Then I am to become mistress of my piano, am I P 
asked the princess. 

" Undoubtedly, your Royal Highness." 

" Then why cannot I become mistress at once f It 
was replied, " There is no royal road to knowledge, or to 
nusic ; all must alike learn." 

" Oh ! there is no royal road to music, eh ! No royal 
road! And I am not mistress of my pianoforte] But \ 
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will be, I assure you ; and the royal road is this !" So 
saying, she closed the instrument, locked it, and took the 
key. " There, that is being mistress of the piano I The 
royal road to learn it is never to take a lesson till 
you feel disposed." After heartily laughing with her 
teacher, she immediately resumed her lesson. 

Upon another occasion, strolling through the beautiful 
gardens of Wentworth House in admiration of the flowers 
so tastefully Arranged, the young princess ran before the 
party attending her. She was cautioned against one of 
the walks by a gardener, who said, "Please your 
Royal Highness, the ground is damp and slape." 

" Slape ! slape !" repeated the little princess. " And 
pray what is slape V 

" Very slippery, miss — your Royal Highness — ma'am." 

" Oh ! is that all V So, regardless of the caution, she 
went skipping over the treacherous path. She had not 
gone many yards, however, before she fell. When she 
arose, quite unhurt, the noble owner of the grounds 
joined her in a hearty laugh. " Now," said he, " your 
Royal Highness has received an explanation of the word 
slape, both theoretically and practically." 

" Indeed I have," said the princess ; " and I think I 
shall never forget the meaning of the word slape" 

The education of the princess, intrusted to the Baroness 
Lehzen — than whom a more admirable selection could 
not have been made — was always practical, had always 
a serious end and purpose. She was not taught to con- 
sider herself as a mere favourite of fortune, upon whom 
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the winds of heaven would not blow ; on the contrary, 
she was early instructed in the lesson, which, sooner or 
later, comes to all, that no position, however elevated or 
dignified, is free from cares or responsibilities. She was 
not even kept from the public gaze, but permitted to 
associate in the streets with the general public — a not 
unimportant part of the education of a future Queen. 
She was early taught habits of application and industry, 
while care was taken of her physical cultur & and develop- 
ment So early as her ninth year, the princess had made 
progress in the German, French, and Italian languages ; 
and much earlier had manifested her love, which has ac- 
companied her through life, for the beautiful in nature 
and in art. When a mere child, she drew her uncle to 
the window to observe the beauties of an autumnal sun- 
set ; and when hearing for the first time Beethoven's 
" Hallelujah," the celebrated passage, " The exalted Son 
of God," affected her so powerfully that for several 
minutes she sat spell-bound, unable to give expression 
to the admiration and delight she had experienced. The 
nation is indebted to the Bishop of Salisbury, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Lincoln, for 
the sound and careful education of the princess. A 
primary part of her education was a thorough knowledge 
of the history of her own country, the laws by which it 
is governed, the literature by which it is adorned, and 
the science by which it is blessed. The names and 
works of poets and philosophers were familiar as "house- 
hold words." She progressed sufficiently in Latin to be 
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Queen of England, attained her legal majority — her 
eighteenth year. To the Court to do her honour came 
the beauty and the intellect of England, and one that 
was not of England, but whose name was to become en- 
deared to every British heart — her cousin Albert — with 
whom she had taken her lessons, and already spent many 
joyful days. The receptions on the auspicious event 
were truly regal : they were the harbingers of the future 
reign of the royal lady. But soon, very soon, the nation 
was called to reflect upon the mutability of all earthly 
things, in the death of William IV., who died on the 20th 
June, 1837, on which day Victoria, by the grace of God, 
became Queen of England 

So early as five o'clock in the morning the rest of the 
young girl, sleeping sweetly at Kensington, was broken 
in upon. There came " to do her homage " the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Premier, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Lord Mayor, Lord Brougham, 
and other distinguished persons. What varied and 
mingled feelings must have entered the heart of the young 
girl, just awoke from her sleep to be informed of the 
death of her much loved uncle, and now, within the hour, 
surrounded by England's representative men to proclaim 
her greatness and acknowledge her sovereignty ! Speak- 
ing of that scene, a recent writer has said, " Painting has 
depicted it, poetry has described it, and history will re- 
cord it ; but neither painting, poetry, nor history can do 
it justice. In the midst of the scarred veterans of war, 
grey-haired statesmen, judges of the courts, dignitaries of 
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the Church, and chancellors of the universities, stood 
thh youthful maiden, with an eye moistened with tears 
in view of the death of herbeloved uncle, the King, and 
with a heart throbbing with emotion as she felt the re- 
sponsibilities thus suddenly thrown upon her. All eyes 
were riveted upon the fragile and fairy form, the pale and 
pensive countenance of the modest girl, as she appeared 
before them, graceful and queenly in her child-like loveli- 
ness. And when the herald announced, ' We publish 
and proclaim that the high and mighty Princess Alexan- 
drina Victoria is the only lawful and rightful liege lady, and, 
by the grace of God, Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith,' the 
timid and lovely maiden, overwhelmed by the scene, 
threw herself into her mother's arms and wept with un- 
controllable emotion. Her favourite uncle, the late Duke 
of Sussex, drew near to her, and, falling upon his knee, 
took her hand to kiss it, and to take the oath of allegiance 
to his new sovereign. Victoria, throwing her arms 
around his neck, imprinted a kiss on his cheek, and 
sobbed out, ' Do not kneel to me, uncle ; am I not still 
Victoria, your niece f All in the room were wholly over- 
come by this touching scene." 

The next day the Queen met her Privy Council, and 
read to them an address, in which she said : — 

u Educated in England, under the tender and enlight- 
ened care of a most affectionate mother, I have learned 
from my infancy to respect and love the Consti- 
tution of my native country. It will be my unceasing 
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study to maintain the Reformed Religion as by law esta- 
blished ; securing at the same time to all the full enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty. And I shall steadily protect 
the rights, and promote, to the utmost of my power, the 
happiness and welfare of all classes of my subjects." 

On the 17 th of July the Queen made her first appear- 
ance before Parliament, to prorogue its sittings ; the inte- 
rest of which was greatly heightened by the age and sex 
of the youthful sovereign, and by the silvery tone and 
unfaltering manner with which she addressed the British 
senate. On the 20th of November, on the opening oi 
the new Parliament, the young Queen again stood on 
the throne in the House of Lords, and again excited the 
interest and admiration of the nation by the matter of 
her speech, and of all those who were present, by the 
manner in which she delivered it In concluding she 
said : " The early age at which I am called to the sove- 
reignty of this kingdom renders it a more imperative 
duty that, under Divine Providence, I should place my 
reliance upon your cordial co-operation, and upon the 
love and affection of all my people !" 

But although she had now attained the government of 
dominions upon which the sun never sets, yet the teach- 
ing and culture of her early life was not forgotten. Upon 
one occasion, late on the Saturday night, a nobleman, an 
important member of the Government, arrived at Wind- 
sor with some State papers. 

"I have brought," said he, "for your Majesty's inspec- 
tion, some documents of great importance; but, as I 
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shall be obliged to trouble you to examine them in de- 
tail, I will not encroach upon the time of your Majesty 
to-night, but will request your attention to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

"To-morrow morning !" repeated the Queen; "to- 
morrow is Sunday, my lord." 

"True, your Majesty; but business of the State will 
not admit of delay." 

" I am aware of that," replied the Queen ; " and as, of 
course, your lordship could not have arrived earlier at 
the palace to-night, I will, if these papers are of such 
pressing importance, attend to their contents after church 
to-morrow morning." 

In the morning the Queen and her court went to 
church ; and, much to the surprise of the noble lord, the 
subject of the discourse was on the sacredness of the 
Christian Sabbath. 

" How did your lordship like the sermon ? " said the 
Queen. 

"Very much indeed, your Majesty," replied the noble- 
man. 

" Well, then," added her Majesty, " I will not conceal 
from you that last night I sent the clergyman the text 
from which he preached. I hope we shall all be im- 
improved by the sermon." 

Not another word was said about the State papers 
during the day ; but at night, when Victoria was about 
to retire, she said — 

"To-morrow morning, my lord, at any hour you 
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please — as early as seven if you like —we will look into 
the papers." 

" I cannot think," was the reply, " of intruding upon 
your Majesty at so early an hour ; nine o'clock will be 
quite early enough." 

" No, no, my lord ; as the papers are of importance, I 
wish them to be attended to very early : however, if you 
wish it to be nine, be it so." 

At nine o'clock the next morning the Queen was 
seated at her table ready to receive the nobleman and 
his papers. The peer would not soon forget that lesson. 

As the summer of 1838 approached, the one topic of 
conversation was the Queen's coronation. On the 28th 
of June that memorable event took place. Some con- 
ception of its magnificence may be gathered from the 
fact that the expense of the coronation was ^70,000, 
that it was computed that the public paid ^200,000 
for seats to view the procession, and that not less than 
400,000 persons visited the metropolis to witness the 
ceremony. At seventeen minutes past three in the 
morning a royal salute of twenty-one guns announced 
that the sun was then rising upon the joyous day ; and 
at so early an hour as four o'clock, the streets were 
so thronged with carriages and pedestrians as to be 
almost impassable. Up to ten o'clock, the hour for 
starting the procession, it seemed doubtful whether sun- 
shine or rain would prevail ; but , almost at the instant 
when the Queen entered her carriage, the clouds passed 
away, and the sun shone with the brilliance of mid- 
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summer. The Queen was accompanied in her state carriage 
by the Master of the Horse, Lord Albemarle, and the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Mistress of the Robes. She 
was preceded by a long line of carriages with ambassadors 
from foreign courts, by magnificent carriages containing 
members of the royal family, officers of the household, 
and various court dignitaries. This was the sight upon 
which the gaze of millions was riveted, which excited 
enthusiasm beyond bounds. But the grand spectacle of 
the day was the procession and ceremony within the 
Abbey, which had become crowded shortly after opening 
— five o'clock in the morning. Precisely at thirty-two 
minutes past eleven Her Majesty arrived, and at a 
quarter before twelve the first part of the procession was 
seen. The great officers of state, the prelates, and high 
dignitaries had assembled previously in the Jerusalem 
Chamber (where Henry IV. died); from thence they pro- 
ceeded to the Deanery, to receive the regalia to be used 
in the coronation service. When all were seated — the 
Prebendaries and Dean of Westminster, the officers of 
Her Majesty's household, Officer of the Jewel Office, 
bearing on a cushion the ruby ring and sword for the 
offering ; the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Lord Archbishop of York, the 
Lord High Chancellor, the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, princesses of the blood royal, Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Cambridge, Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 

N 
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Gloucester, Duke of Roxburghe, bearing St Edward's 
Staff; Lord Byron, bearing the golden spurs; Duke of 
Cleveland, bearing the sceptre with the cross ; Marquis 
af Westminster, bearing the third sword; Duke of 
Devonshire, bearing the curtana ; Duke of Sutherland, 
bearing the second sword ; the Lord Great Chamberlain 
of England, princes of the blood royal, His Royal High 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, the High Constable of Ireland, the 
High Constable of Scotland, the Earl Marshal of England, 
Viscount Melbourne, bearing the sword of state ; the 
Lord High Constable of England, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Duke of Richmond, bearing the sceptre with the 
dove ; Duke of Hamilton, the Lord High Steward, bear- 
St Edward's Crown; Duke of Somerset, bearing the orb; 
the Bishop of Bangor, bearing the patina ; the Bishop of 
Winchester, bearing the Bible ; the Bishop of Lincoln, 
bearing the chalice ; eight noble ladies, bearing the 
Queen's train ; Mistress of the Robes, the Duchess of 
Sutherland ; eight noble ladies of the bedchamber, maids 
of honour ; eight noble ladies, women of the bedcham- 
ber ; eight noble ladies, and the other great officers of 
the household, all arrayed with the utmost magnificence, 
attended by pages, equeries, train-bearers, &c, present- 
ing a scene of more than eastern splendour. When all 
were seated, the Archbishop of Canterbury advanced and 
said, " Sirs, I here present unto you Queen Victoria, the 
undoubted Queen of this realm ; therefore, all you who 
are come this day to do your homage, are you willing to 
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do the same V The response that went up was one loud 
shout of " God save Queen Victoria !" Then followed 
the ceremony of the first offering, the litany, the com- 
munion service, the sermon, the oath, the anointing, the 
spurs, the sword, offering of the sword, investing with 
the mantle, the orb f the ring, the sceptres, the crowning, 
the Holy Bible, the benediction and Te Deum, the en- 
thronization, the homage, the holy sacrament, second 
offering; then the procession was reformed, and the 
coronation was at an end One of the correspondents 
of the daily papers reports the proceedings as the most 
magnificently grand ever witnessed. It was impossible 
to describe the brilliant and picturesque effect of the 
various costumes — uniforms, robes, and draperies of every 
fantastic form and hue, glittering with brilliants, pearls, 
and gold lace, which met the eye in every direction. 
The most attractive and interesting portion of the Abbey 
was the north transept, in which were assembled several 
hundreds of England's noblest and most lovely dames in 
their robes of estate. This point, more especially when 
the sun flung its rays across it, was a perfect blaze of 
diamonds and other costly gems. FStes and banquets 
for several weeks succeeded the coronation — such was 
the universal enthusiasm exhibited towards the youthful 
sovereign, which gave promise of a happy and a glorious 
reign. 

The Queen's cousin, Prince Albert, was present at the 
coronation ; he and his illustrious father were popular 
guests upon the occasion. Then, or very soon subse- 
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quently, the Queen entertained the thought of marriage 
with her interesting cousin. On his return from an 
Italian tour, the first object that met his eye on arriving 
at home was a portrait of Her Majesty, which in his 
absence had been forwarded for his acceptance by the 
queen. He would have been dull indeed not to have 
understood the meaning of that gift. Soon all was 
arranged ; so that the Queen made the announcement to 
her Parliament : — " Deeply impressed," she said, u with 
the solemnity of the engagement I am about to contract, 
I have not come to this decision without mature consi- 
deration, nor without feeling a strong assurance that, with 
the blessing of Almightly God, it will at once secure my 
domestic felicity and subserve to the interests of my 
crown and people." 

On the ioth of February the Queen was married. The 
nation rejoiced with Her Majesty in the prospect of 
her increased happiness, which has had the happiest 
realization. The ceremony was performed in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Bishop of London, officiating on the 
occasion. The Queen's husband, Prince Albert, was 
born on the 26th August, 18 19, at the castle of Rosenau. 
After receiving a thorough education at the hands of 
private tutors, he entered the University of Bonn, on the 
3rd of May, 1837, as a student of jurisprudence. A 
small house, of most simple aspect, standing behind some 
young trees, on one side of the cathedral at Bonn, is 
shown as the residence of His Royal Highness during 
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his University course. Here the prince is said to have 
devoted himself to his studies with an ardour which is 
spoken of with pride by the teachers of the University. 
It was his custom, they say, to rise not later than six 
every morning, and to pursue his studies until seven in 
the evening. Having spent three academical seasons at 
Bonn, he took his leave of the University in the summer 
1838. 

The family of the prince is a most ancient one. 
In the days of Charlemagne there was a Saxon chief 
named Wittekind, who for thirty years defied that prince's 
power. From him sprang the race of which Prince Albert 
is a younger son. Prince Albert also boasted, and with 
reason, of his descent from the Electors of Saxony, who 
befriended Luther, Frederick "the Wise," John "the 
Constant," and John Frederick " the Magnanimous." The 
Prince, since his connection with England, has earned 
the title of "Albert the Good" On his marriage with 
Her Majesty he was, by a special Act of Parliament, 
naturalised ; receiving at the same time ,£30,000 a year, 
together with the title of Royal Highness by patent, the 
right to quarter the royal arms of England, and prece- 
dence, by royal warrant, next to the Queen. He received 
the further title of Prince Consort, by order in Council, in 
June, 1857. 

Shortly after the marriage of the Queen, an attempt 
was made upon her life by a young man named Oxford, 
who fired a pistol at Her Majesty. It was proved on his 
trial that there were grounds for doubting his sanity ; the 
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capital punishment was remitted, and he was imprisoned 
for life. Subsequent like attempts were equally mercifully 
dealt with. 

No king or queen that ever sat on the throne of Britain 
has enjoyed more popularity than Her Majesty. She 
has been loved for herself more than for her position. 
Her Majesty has made "progresses" to France, Germany, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; and in each country alike has 
she been received with the heartiest manifestations of 
good-will Upon one occasion, when Her Majesty was 
visiting Scotland in her beautiful yacht the " Fairy," the 
vessel was completely surrounded by a fleet of boats, 
crowded with Scotchmen anxious to see the Queen. Her 
Majesty responded graciously to the plaudits of her sub- 
jects, in that pleasant manner which is her own. One 
gentleman, who could be heard by Lord Fitzclarence, 
who commanded the yacht, stated that it would be a 
source of the utmost pleasure to those in the boats if 
they might be permitted to see the Prince of Wales. 

The Queen having been informed of the desire, in- 
stantly conducted the young prince to the vessel's side. 
The result was a tremendous cheer, as the young heir to 
the throne appeared, dressed as a British sailor, in blue 
jacket, trowsers, and sou'-wester, and who added to the 
enjoyment of those present by taking off his glazed 
hat and bowing with great good humour. 

The Queen, indeed, never appears so queenly, so true 
a woman, as when surrounded by her children. And 
Providence has blest her with a large and interesting 
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family : Victoria Adelaide Maria Louisa, Princess Royal, 
now Princess Frederick William of Prussia, born No- 
vember 21, 1840 ; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, born 
November 9, 1841 ; Alice Maud Mary, born April 25, 
1843: Alfred Ernest Albert, born August 6, 1844; 
Helena Augusta Victoria, born May 25, 1846 ; Louisa 
Carolina Alberta, born March 18, 1848 ; Arthur Patrick 
William Albert, born May 1, 1850; Leopold George 
Duncan Albert, born April 7, 1853 ; Beatrice Mary 
"Victoria Feodore, born April 14, 1857. The careful 
education of these children was the primary task of 
Prince Albert ; who, all unmindful of any consideration 
but their culture, physical and mental, subjected them to 
an unvarying system of education. He could not be 
other than kind, but he was not less justly exacting. 
The royal children were not taught to place any depen- 
dence upon their position. They were neither pampered 
nor spoiled. Upon one occasion a teacher complained to 
the Prince of some negligence of one of his sons ; on the 
instant the Prince took him apart, explained the nature of 
the fault, and how sorry he was to punish him, and yet 
for his good he was compelled to do so ; and then with 
his own hand gave him the needful lesson. He did not 
care to spoil his child by sparing the rod, or, which was 
more, his own feelings. None knew better than Prince 
Albert that, in order to be kind, it was needful at times to 
be severe ; but none knew better how to rule by the law 
of love. And surely no family, royal or other, has given 
such evidence of affection. Royal mother and royal 
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father, with every prince and princess, were bourxl in 
one glad circlet of love and trust. 

Of his Royal Highness Albert Edward, heir to the 
throne, the nation has had excellent evidence of the 
care bestowed upon his education. He was first under 
the care of the Rev. H. M. Birch, rector of Prestwich, 
Lancashire, and of Mr. Gibbs, barrister-at-law ; and 
having studied for a session at Edinburgh, he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he attended the public 
lectures for a year, and subsequently resided for two 
terms at Cambridge for the same purpose. In i860 he 
made a prolonged visit to the United States and Canada, 
where he was most enthusiastically received. One writer 
says : " Already the young prince has testified to in- 
heriting, from both his royal parents, the love of the Fine 
Arts, the desire for investigation, the capacity for facile 
acquirement in the highest branches of studious attain- 
ments ; the heart that is quick to sympathize, the hand 
ever prompt to bestow ; while the power of conciliating 
and attaching all men, however different their natures 
and dispositions, is universally acknowledged to be his." 
The Prince added to the national joy by his marriage 
with one of Sweden's fairest daughters ; the magnificence 
of her reception in London was only exceeded by the 
Queen's coronation. 

But in the midst of the joy which the Queen had in 
seeing the realization of her fondest hopes in regard to 
her children, there came the sad passage of her life — the 
death of her mother, the Duchess of Kent, after a short 
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illness, in the spring of 186 1 ; and, sadder still, on the 
14th of December in the same year, the death of her 
much loved husband. The death of Prince Albert was 
regarded as a national calamity, and called forth an in- 
tense and universal expression of regret, not only in the 
British dominions but throughout the civilized world. 
A large subscription was at once made to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory on or near to the site of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1 85 1. The Prince had endeared himself to 
Englishmen by his pacific character, and by his constant 
endeavours to exalt and define the sentiments, while 
ameliorating the condition of the subjects of his Queen. 
Well has the poet laureate said of him : — 

" He seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
' Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen* d to it ; 
Who loved one only and who clave to her* — 
Her— over all whose realms to their last isle, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him ! he is gone : 
We know him now : all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 
Not making his high place the lawless percb 
Of wing*d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
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For pleasure ; but through all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot ; for where is he, 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain'd, than his? 
Or how should England, dreaming of his sons, 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble father of her kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor — 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day — 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste — 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace — 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to science, dear to art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, through all times, Albert the Good." 

When that great blight fell upon the home of the 
Queen, without relaxing any needed duty she was no 
more to be seen in public. The ceremony of opening 
and closing Parliament was delegated to the Lord Chan- 
cellor; "drawing-rooms" were not held, and the Queen 
visited no public place. She seemed encompassed with 
her great sorrow, and, like one of old, " refused to be 
comforted." As time went on, however, moved by the 
wishes of the nation, and not less by her own excellent 
understanding, she has relaxed the severity of her grief, so 
that once more she has occupied her accustomed place 
in the House of Lords. 
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During her reign, while foreign countries have been 
convulsed with war, peace has been preserved in her own 
loved land ; art and commerce have been fostered ; civil 
and religious liberty have been extended. The united 
prayers of a united people at the coronation of their 
Queen have been returned in peace and prosperity. God 
has saved the nation and blessed the Queen. 

The fact is not generally known that Her Majesty has 
written a work entitled " Leaves from a Journal in the 
Highlands," which consists of about forty papers, descrip- 
tive of her life at Balmoral and the neighbourhood. The 
work is illustrated by photographs and woodcuts from 
Her Majesty's sketches. In one of the papers she gives 
an account of the preaching of Dr. Norman Macleod, of 
Glasgow, and, after stating how astonished she was that 
any one could preach " so eloquently and touchingly 
without notes," she adds, " and then he prayed so kindly 
for me and the prince in the after prayer that I was deeply 
touched ; but when he invoked God's blessing on the 
children, I felt a great lump come in my throat." There 
is something touching in this simple note of the Queen 
and mother, which shows how true a woman she is. Only 
forty copies of the work have been printed for special 
friends and favourites, but sooner or later it will of course 
be reprinted, and will be a most interesting addition to 
contemporary literature. 
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in some campaigns, and, under the name of General 
Brock, led a tremendous charge of the German legion at 
Waterloo." Poor, foolish, almost silly king ! This man, 
when he was the Prince of Wales, so unlike in his tastes, 
dispositions, and deportment to the Prince who owns the 
title in this year of grace, 1866, married Caroline Amelia 
Augusta, second daughter of the Duke of Brunswick, by 
Augusta, the eldest sister of his Majesty, George IIL, on 
the 6th of April, 1795. He had previously married — so 
report said, but which report had been contradicted by 
Mr. Fox in the House of Cotomons, who designated the 
statement " a monstrous calumny 7 ' — a Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
a lady many years older than the prince, but of great 
beauty and of agreeable manners. If the marriage was 
actually celebrated, it was not binding by the law which 
had been passed, rendering all marriages of the royal 
children void without the written consent of the sove- 
reign. However, be it so or otherwise, the prince con- 
sented to a marriage with his cousin, on the under- 
standing that his debts should be paid. " Lovers of long 
sums," says Thackeray, " have added up the millions and 
millions which in the course of his brilliant existence this 
single prince consumed. Besides his income of ^50,000, 
^70,000, ^£i 00,000, ^£i 20,000 a-year, we read of three 
applications to Parliament; debts to the amount of 
;£i 60,000, of ^650,000, besides mysterious foreign 
loans, whereof he pocketed the proceeds. What did he 
do for all this money % Why was he to have it 1 If he 
had been a manufacturing town, or a populous rural 
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district, or an army of five thousand men, he would not 
have cost more. He, one solitary, stout man, who did 
not toil, nor spin, nor fight, what had any mortal done 
that he should be pampered so % In 1784, when he was 
twenty-one years of age, Carlton Palace was given to him, 
and furnished by the nation with as much luxury as could 
be devised. His pockets were filled with money ; he 
said it was not enough ; he flung it out of the window ; 
he spent ;£ 10,000 a-year for the coats on his back. The 
nation gave him more money, and more, and more. The 
sum is past counting. " • 

And yet, for all that, when the marriage with his cousin 
was proposed he was desperately in debt The handsome 
prince — for all authorities are agreed upon his personal 
beauty — must have considered that his business in the 
world was to spend money, not upon works of public use- 
fulness, but upon his own vices and low desires. His dis- 
appointment must have been very considerable when he 
found that there was a condition attached to his spending. 
Marry his cousin ! Well, if he must he must ; but then 
there was no condition about loving her. When this 
cousin of Brunswick arrived in London, in charge of the 
Earl of Malmesbury, to whom had been deputed the 
office of demanding her hand for the heir of England's 
throne, the bridegroom hastened to receive her. "When," 
reports the Earl, " she attempted to kneel, the prince 
gracefully raised her, and gave her an embrace; then, 
turning round, said, ' Harris, I am not well ; pray get me 
a glass of brandy/ Harris said, having reference to the 
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proprieties of the situation, ' Sir, had you not better have 
a glass of water V Upon which this gentle prince said, 
with an oath, 'No, I will go to the queen.'" That 
reception contrasts strangely with the reception given to 
the affianced bride of the Prince of Wales of 1863 ; the 
difference being simply that the one was a marriage of 
convenience, and the other a marriage of love. The 
one gives earnest of a long day of happiness, as the other 
indicated a life of misery. How could it be otherwise ? 
After the marriage, as might have been expected, in a 
very few months a separation took place ; not, however, 
before the birth of a daughter — the Princess Charlotte — 
who became to the nation the promise of a virtuous and 
a happy reign. Soon after her birth a separation took 
place between the prince and her mother ; the latter, on 
the death of her uncle, George III., went to reside in 
Italy and other places, there being no home for her in 
England. During her absence abroad, many reports to 
her prejudice were currently circulated, which were 
greedily caught up by the prince, who was doubtless 
anxious to justify to the public mind his separation 
from his wife. When the prince became king, and 
ascended the throne as George IV., the queen resolved 
to return to England to assert the rights of her station. 
The king, whose dislike to his wife had not decreased, 
endeavoured to induce her to remain abroad, and offered 
her an increase of income on condition that she did not 
assume the title of queen. This offer she spurned, and, 
as evidence of her intention, landed at Dover on the 
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English queen ! What shall I say, then, if this is the 
proof by which an act of judicial legislation, a parlia- 
mentary sentence, an ex facto law, is sought to be passed 
against this defenceless woman % My lords, I pray you 
to pause. I do earnestly beseech you to take heed ! 
You are standing upon the brink of a precipice — then 
beware! It will go forth your judgment, if sentence 
shall go against the queen. But it will be the only 
judgment you ever pronounced, which, instead of reach- 
ing its object, will return and bound back upon those 
who give it Save the country, my lords, from the hor- 
rors of this catastrophe — save yourselves from this peril 
— rescue that country of which you are the ornaments, 
but in which you can flourish no longer, when severed 
from the people, than the blossom when cut off from the 
roots and the stem of the tree. Save that country, that 
you may continue to adorn it — save the crown, which is 
in jeopardy — the aristocracy, which is shaken — save the 
altar, which must stagger with the blow that rends its 
kindred throne! You have said, my lords, you have 
willed — the church and the king have willed — that the 
queen should be deprived of its solemn service. She 
has, instead of that solemnity, the heartfelt prayers of 
the people. She wants no prayers of mine. But I do 
here pour forth my humble supplications at the Throne 
of Mercy, that mercy may be poured down upon the 
people in a larger measure than the merits of its rulers 
may deserve, and that your hearts may be turned to 
justice ! " 

o 
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The result of this speech was that the Lords abandoned 
the Bill, to the extreme mortification of the king, who did 
not, however, admit the queen to any of the honours 
to which she was entitled, but who, throughout her 
life, harassed and persecuted her in the most unfeeling 
manner, so that when she died she left directions that 
upon her coffin should be inscribed the words, " Here 
lies Caroline of Brunswick, the murdered Queen oi 
England." 

Meanwhile, during these distressing circumstances, 
Princess Charlotte was growing up the pride and hope 
of the nation. Her earliest years were passed under the 
immediate care and direction of her mother, whom she 
always accompanied in her carriage, an object of much 
interest to those who saw her, as her smiling, healthful, 
and intelligent countenance could not fail to rivet the 
pleased attention of the on-looker. Her education was 
delegated to the pious Lady Elgin, who was most as- 
siduous in her instructions ; her object being to impart 
sound principles, as well as to enable her to control 
her temper, which was naturally quick and impetuous. 
Whenever Lady Elgin observed her royal pupil about to 
indulge in a fit of passion, she was accustomed, on the 
instant, to write a short prayer suitable to the circum- 
stances, and to give it to the princess to repeat. This 
so far answered the intended purpose that, subsequently, 
the object of so much care confessed the beneficial effects 
which she had derived from the practice, as well as the 
pleasure and profit she had received from the " Divine 
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and Moral Songs" of Dr. Watts — first introduced to her 
notice by Lady Elgin, and which had also given special 
delight to George III., her royal grandfather, in his 
youth. 

As an instance of the acute sensibility of the princess 
during her infant years, the incident may be cited that, 
when she was only five years old, hearing that her grand- 
father, the king, had been fired at, her resentment could 
scarcely be controlled ; but when she learned that Hat- 
field, the intending murderer, was insane, her joy at the 
escape of the king was as unbounded as her pity for the 
wretched maniac was deep and sincere. Her piety was 
characterized by equal sincerity and candour. Dr. 
Porteus, the then excellent Bishop of London, reports 
that he passed, on the 6th of August, 1801, a very plea- 
sant day at Shrewsbury House, near Shooter's Hill, the 
residence of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. He says, 
" We saw a good deal of the young princess ; she is a 
most captivating and engaging child, and, considering 
the high station she may hereafter fill, a most interesting 
and important one. She repeated to me several of her 
hymns with great correctness and propriety; and on being 
told that when she went to Southend, in Essex, she would 
then be in my diocese, she fell down on her knees and 
begged my blessing. I gave it to her with all my heart, 
and with my earnest secret prayers to God that she might 
adorn her illustrious station with every Christian grace ; 
and that, if ever she became the queen of this truly great 
and glorious country, she might be the means of diffusing 

o 2 
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virtue, piety, and happiness through every part of her 
dominions." 

When the princess was taken from her mother, in 1807, 
Lady de Clifford took charge of her education, in the 
place of Lady Elgin ; and when her royal highness was 
introduced at Court, the Duchess of Leeds succeeded 
Lady de Clifford, who was advanced in years. She was for- 
tunate also to have as her chief preceptor the excellent 
Dr. Fisher, then Bishop of Exeter, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society ; Dr. Nott also was appointed 
as assistant preceptor. Under the direction of these 
excellent men, the young princess was conducted through 
a course of study, embracing every branch of knowledge 
needed for one who might fill the highest position in the 
kingdom. Her instructors were specially careful in in- 
forming her mind upon all the chief incidents of English 
history, as well as the general laws and constitution of the 
English nation, and in the principles of the Protestant 
religion, of which it was expected she would become the 
chief defender. Her grandfather, George III., directed 
her theological studies and her acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, for which he was so eminently well adapted. 
Competent masters instructed her in a knowledge of the 
French, Italian, and German languages, in the classics 
and general literature, and also in music and drawing, in 
which studies she exhibited ability and taste. Her exe- 
cution on the harp and pianoforte was worthy of a pro- 
fessional ; she also sang, though not powerfully, yet with 
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great ease and sweetness. George III. ever found de« 
light in the exercise of her musical talents ; and, as a 
musical critic, he was considered a correct and competent 
judge. 

In the August of 18 14 the princess took leave of her 
mother, to whom she had always been fondly and ten- 
derly attached, considering, with the people of the nation, 
that she had been much wronged and ill-used. Her 
mother departed from England with the intention to 
travel abroad, and thus to endeavour to dispel the gloom 
which had naturally, from the position in which she was 
placed, settled upon her spirits. This separation was 
final, as mother and daughter never met again upon the 
earth. To the honour of both, however, while they 
lived a correspondence was kept up of the most affection- 
ate and filial character. Perhaps it arose from the sense 
of pain, which she could not do otherwise than feel, at 
the position in which she was placed towards both her 
parents, that she was induced very early to manifest a 
disinclination to appear in the fashionable world. This 
could neither be from incapacity nor want of interest in 
its enjoyments, as, upon the occasion of her introduction 
to Court, her dress and deportment could not fail to 
excite a flattering notice, and give promise, if she were 
so inclined, that she would take a prominent position in 
all the arts and graces that ornament and embellish a 
Court life. 

In the May of 18 15 she was introduced to Prince 
l^opold of Saxe-Coburg, a prince who had manifested, 
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during the absence of Ernest Anthony Charles, the 
reigning Duke of Coburg, great judgment in administer- 
ing the public affairs; so that his brother invariably, 
upon all matters of moment, did not fail to consult him 
and take him into his confidence. Prince Leopold had 
also exhibited great prudence and courage when, at the 
head of three thousand of his countrymen, he assisted 
Russia to destroy the power of France, then centred in 
Napoleon. Subsequently, he had the pleasure of enter- 
ing Paris with the Allied Sovereigns. During his resi- 
dence in that city, his tall and handsome person was 
frequently commented upon by the inhabitants. On one 
occasion, while he was riding through the city with the 
King of Prussia, who was evidently labouring under some 
mental depression, which excited notice and remark, it 
was observed, " But do you see that fine-looking young 
man by his side 1 How thoughtful he looks ! He, no 
doubt, has long felt himself born for adversity ; for never 
was a noble countenance more deeply marked with 
affliction and solicitude ! " This was the man who was 
to be the husband of the princess. 

On his first introduction, no thought was entertained 
by him of his ultimate position in her affections ; but 
when, by her favourable notice and pleasant invitations 
to her tea-parties at Warwick House, he was warranted 
in supposing that she entertained more than ordinary 
regard for him, his conduct was most consistent and 
honourable. He immediately waited upon her father, the 
Prince Regent, and in the most manly and candid manner 
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stated the position in which he was placed. " Proud," 
he said, " as he should be of so illustrious an alliance, 
he yet came to take the commands of her royal father, 
instantly to quit the country if the prosecution of the 
affair did not meet with the entire and cordial approbation 
of his royal highness." The answer to this honourable 
proposition was all that the prince could have desired. 
The attachment which was thus commenced became 
strengthened as the intercourse between the prince and 
princess became unrestrained ; at the same time, much 
to their honour, that intercourse was conducted with so 
much discretion, that few of the residents of the Court 
knew of the intimacy which existed between them. Sub- 
sequently the prince returned to his own country, and 
after again joining the Russians, and leading the reserve 
division of cavalry against Napoleon, who had suddenly 
returned from Elba, he accepted, no doubt with feelings 
of unfeigned joy, an invitation to visit England. He 
resided for some time with the Prince Regent at Brighton, 
and then, on the 29th of March, 18 16, an Act of Parlia- 
ment gave him the rights of an Englishman by natural- 
ization. A severe illness of the prince delayed the 
marriage, occasioned, doubtless, by the great anxiety 
and fatigue to which he had been subjected during his 
connection with the Russian army. 

On his recovery, a drawing-room was held in St 
James's Palace for the purpose of giving him a formal 
reception at the British Court On the evening of the 
same day, the royal dresses to be worn at the marriage 
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ceremony were exhibited to the members of the royal 
family, and the usual presents upon 'such interesting ' 
occasions were presented to the royal pair. On the morn- 
ing of the day appointed for the marriage, an immense 
crowd filled the space opposite Clarence House, where 
ten beautiful grey horses soon arrived, on their way to 
Oatlands, for the use of the royal couple, and which the 
prince inspected with evident pleasure. He then started 
in a curricle to Carlton House, to pay a morning visit to 
his charming bride ; his return through the crowd was 
so difficult that the footmen scarcely escaped from the 
pressure with their lives. At seven, the time appointed, 
the prince and princess, in two carriages, proceeded to 
Carlton House, again experiencing the utmost difficulty 
in passing through the crowd. They were both cheered 
with the utmost enthusiasm ; the prince — which seems 
strange to our present notion of a royal marriage — was 
patted on the back by a number of women that pressed 
around him, imploring, in evidently heartfelt terms, the 
blessings of Heaven on the marriage. They might have 
had their minds filled with the infelicities of the married 
life of the bride's mother. 

When the parties were assembled before the altar, the 
lord chamberlain conducted the prince to its foot, then 
returned for the princess, who was leaning on the arm of 
her uncle, the Duke of Clarence. At the altar, her father 
received her from the arm of her uncle. The ceremony 
was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the most impressive manner ; and the whole scene is 
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described as most magnificent In the evening the 
married couple arrived at Oatlands, in the most simple 
and unostentatious manner. 

The marriage was one which gave universal joy, and 
was celebrated with rejoicings throughout the entire 
kingdom. In the midst of the enthusiasm, Parliament 
settled the princely income on the royal pair of ^5 0,000, 
jointly secured to the survivor, ;£ 10,000 for the prince's 
privy purse, Claremont House for their residence, and 
;£6o,ooo for furniture. When the Earl of Liverpool 
proposed these liberal sums for their maintenance, he 
said, with reference to the prince : " I can assure your 
lordships there is but one sentiment on the continent of 
Europe with reference to his personal merit I speak 
this with a knowledge, not only of the illustrious family 
to which he is connected by blood, but I speak it with 
respect to all persons in Europe — to those who possess 
high rank, to those below him, to all who had the honour 
of his acquaintance, and who all agree in opinion as to 
his excellent conduct and character." 

Claremont House, Esher, near Kingston-upon-Thames, 
was purchased for the prince and the princess, to which 
they shortly removed. It is reported that the lodge was 
occupied by an old woman, who had been permitted to 
use it as a school, but who was now fearful that she should 
be removed. Princess Charlotte, however, when she 
learned the circumstances, not only allowed her to remain, 
but presented her with a Bible, the print of her own being 
too small for her advanced age. At Claremont the royal 
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pair lived in great simplicity. On the Sunday mornings 
they regularly attended the parish church at Esher, until 
crowds were attracted, not to worship God, but to gaze 
at them ; they therefore had an apartment fitted up at 
their own residence, in which service was regularly per- 
formed. At the church the princess had introduced a 
book of psalms and hymns, adapted to the tunes by 
Mozart, Pleyel, and other German composers, in compli- 
ment to her husband. As evidence that the attendance 
at church by the princess was not a mere matter of form, 
the hymn-book used by her contains a verse, the last line 
of which she underscored — 

" Holy Ghost, inspire our praises, 
Shed abroad a Saviour's love ; 
While we chant the name of Jesus, 
Deign on every heart to move." 

Thus, while the Court at this period exhibited so many 
irregularities as to call for public reprobation and censure, 
the new married life of the princess was an exhibition of 
all the excellencies of a devout and truly domestic one. 
How could it, then, be otherwise but that the nation 
would look towards her to fill the throne, to adorn it 
with those virtues which had so embellished the home of 
her first married year 1 But this was not to be. On the 
3rd of November, 18 17, the princess was taken ill; on 
the 5th she was delivered of a still-born male child ; the 
medical attendants in vain tried to produce resuscitation, 
after which the excellent princess resignedly said, " It is 
the will of God." To those who were with her in her 
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sufferings, which had been very severe and protracted, 
she said, " God bless you ! I thank you for all your at- 
tentions." When the prince learned that the infant was 
dead, he said, " Thank God ! thank God ! the princess 
is safe !" Her royal highness, after the birth, appeared 
so well that the great officers of state, who always 
attend the ,births of members of the royal family, left 
the house, and the medical attendants also retired. In 
the night, however, a little after twelve, a change for the 
worse was remarked ; the princess became uneasy and 
restless, which increased as the night wore on ? so that, in 
the morning at half-past two, nature could no longer hold 
out : and, with the hand of her husband grasped in her 
own, alter asking if there was any danger, she breathed a 
gentle sigh and expired, not having then completed her 
twenty-first year. The death of this truly amiable prin- 
cess was felt by all classes of the community as a national 
loss ; never, perhaps, before or since was the nation so 
completely united in mourning and lamentation. Every 
place of worship was hung with black, and ministers of 
every denomination improved by funeral sermons the 
sad calamity. Many of these sermons were published ; 
one, by the great preacher Robert Hall, will always 
remain to attest the depth of his piety and his wondrous 
eloquence. A writer of the time said that the princess, 
" to a grandeur of mind suited to her illustrious birth, 
joined an exquisite taste for the beauties of nature and 
the charms of retirement ; where, far from the gaze of the 
multitude, and the frivolous agitations of fashionable 
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life, she employed her hours in visiting the cottages of 
the poor, in improving her virtues, in perfecting her 
reason, and acquiring the knowledge best adapted to 
qualify her for the possession of power, and the cares of 
empire." 

After the death of the princess her husband chiefly 
resided upon the Continent In 1830 he was offered 
the throne of Greece, which he declined ; the next year, 
1 83 1, he became King of the Belgians; and in the 
August of 1832 married the Princess Louise, daughter of 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, by whom he had 
two sons and a daughter. His thirty-five years' reign was 
marked with great prudence and discretion. Of course 
our readers need not now be told why the late King of 
the Belgians received from the English nation ^50,000 
per annum. 




MISS FREDERIKA BREMER. 

THE ungenial country of Sweden, with its intense 
colds of winter and heats of summer, has given to 
the world two gifted fairies — one, the sweet " Nightin- 
gale," with notes that angels sing, charmingly potent to 
the ear ; the other, the no less gifted Frederika Bremer, 
with silvery words, has an enduring influence over the 
heart Which of these gifts, had we the choice, should 
we select? It is truly a glorious faculty to have the 
power, by the utterance of a few notes, to entrance tens 
of thousands of hearers, and from the golden proceeds of 
such pleasurable exercises to minister to the wants of 
the needy and the distressed. The life of " Jenny Lind " 
must have been a joyous one, because it has been a good, 
unselfish life. But for all that, enviable as her talents 
undoubtedly are, we should prefer the power possessed 
by her sister of the pen, to influence the hearts and affec- 
tions of millions yet unborn. The pleasures of the 
senses, however pure and joyous, are too often as evanes- 
cent as the occasion ; not so the incentives which are 
given to the affections : they produce pleasures which 
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may be ever permanent, and which also may culminate 
ultimately in the highest and holiest life. 

We should like to have known our sister of Scandi- 
navia. We can imagine her, folded in fur robes, looking 
out upon the cold and cheerless world by which she was 
surrounded, with a bright and happy smile, the outgushing 
of a warm, sympathetic heart. We think she must be 
beautiful; for how could one with so much goodness and 
naturalness be otherwise ] She may, for anything we 
know to the contrary, have plain features ; but the plainest 
features, lighted up with intelligence and the freshness of 
a childlike nature, must be beautiful. At the same time 
that she brought so much true joy to the homes of her 
fatherland in word-limnings of daily life, arid in those 
descriptions of natural objects with which the inhabitants 
are so familiar, she put on one side the screen that shut 
out from us, away here in Old England, that still older 
world of wonder and romance, developing — cold, cheer- 
less as it is for so long a time in the year — its many 
beauties and attractions, and opened up to us, in the 
home-life of the Swede, a succession of charming sights 
and all-instructive lessons. 

Frederika Bremer was born on the banks of the Aura, 
near Abo, in Finland, when it formed a portion of the 
Swedish kingdom. Her father was a man of considerable 
wealth, and largely engaged in trade. When his gifted 
daughter was three years of age Finland was ceded (i8o8) 
to Russia, upon which he was induced to dispose of his 
property and purchase an estate in Sweden, to which he 
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removed with his family, the winter of each year being 
spent by them at Stockholm. Frederika, with her sisters, 
had the aid of competent teachers, of which we may well 
believe she fully availed herself in the attainment of a 
sound education, and those embellishments and accom- 
plishments which add so charming a grace to the most 
intellectually cultured. Frederika spent twelve months 
in Paris, in order to obtain the assistance of the best 
masters in the completion of her education. 

But, notwithstanding these opportunities and privileges, 
as well as the pleasures of composition, in which she in- 
dulged almost from her infantile years, she was not 
happy ; the constant severity exercised towards her by 
her father, who considered harsh discipline necessary to 
perfect her education, embittered her otherwise joyous 
life. So that this girl, who has brought so much sunshine 
to the homes and firesides of tens of thousands, had her 
own shrouded in gloom, in those early and tender years 
of her life when her nature yearned and longed for kind- 
ness and affection. 

But Miss Bremer has herself, in a beautifully graphic 
letter, given a glimpse into the scenes of her early life; 
she says — "If it should happen that, as regards me, 
any one should wish to cast a kind glance behind the 
curtain which conceals my life, he may discover that I 
was born on the banks of the Aura, a river that flows 
through Abo, and that several of the venerable and 
learned men of the University were my godfathers. 
At the age of three years I was removed with my 
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family from my native country of Finland into Sweden,* 
where my father purchased an estate. If any one 
follows me to my new home, I would not trouble him 
to accompany me from childhood to youth, through 
the inward elementary class, and the outward, uninterest- 
ing, and common-place pictures of a family, which every 
autumn removed in their covered carriage from their 
estate in the country to their house in the capital, and 
every spring bundled back again from the house in the 
capital to their country-seat. Nor would I inflict upon 
him minute sketches of the young daughters who played 
on the piano, sung ballads, read novels, drew in black 
chalk, and looked forward with longing faces to the 
future, when they hoped to see and do wonderful things. 
With humility I must confess that I always regarded my- 
self as a heroine. Casting a glance round the family 
circle, it would be seen that its members were collected 
in the evening in the great drawing-room of their country- 
house, when the works of German poets were read aloud, 
and those of Schiller made a profound impression on the 
mind of one young girl in particular. A deeper glance 
into her soul would show that a heavy reality of sorrow 
was spreading by degrees a damp cloud over the splen- 
dour of her youthful dreams. Like early evening, it came 
over the path of the young pilgrim of life, and earnestly, 
but in vain, she endeavoured to escape it. There is a 
significant picture at the commencement of every mytho- 
logy. In the beginning there is a bright, and warm, 
and divine principle, which allies itself to darkness ; and 
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from this union of light and darkness, of fire and tears, 
proceeds a god ! 

" I believe that something similar to this takes place 
in every human being who is born to a deeper life. And 
something like this took place in her who writes these 
lines. Looking at her a few years later, it would be seen 
that a great change has taken place. Her eyes have 
been filled with tears of unspeakable joy. She is like 
one who has risen from the grave to a new life. What 
has caused this change ? Have her splendid dreams of 
youth been accomplished ! Is she a heroine ? Has she 
become notorious in beauty or renown ? No ! the illu- 
sions of youth are past, — the season of youth is over : 
and yet she is again young, for there is freedom in the 
depths of her soul. The light has penetrated her dark- 
ness and illuminated her night ; whilst, with her eyes 
fixed upon that light, she has exclaimed with tears of joy, 
* Death, where is thy sting? grave, where is thy victory V 
Many a grave has since then been opened to receive 
those whom she tenderly loved ; many a pang has been 
felt since then : but the heart throbs joyfully, and this 
dark night is over ! If it be desired to hear anything of 
my writings, it may be said that they began in the eighth 
year of my age, when I apostrophized the moon in French 
verses ; and that during the greater part of my youth I 
continued to write in the same ambitious strain. At the 
present time, though I stand on the verge of the autumn 
of my life, I still see the same objects that surrounded 
me in the early days of my spring, and am still as happy 

p 
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as to possess, out of many dear ones, a beloved mother 
and sister. The mountains which surround our dwelling, 
and upon which Gustavus Adolphus assembled his troops 
before he went as a deliverer to Germany, appear to 
me no less beautiful than they were in the days of my 
childhood." 

For an acquaintance with the literary labours of Miss 
Bremer, we are indebted — as we are for many other 
pleasures — to the gifted and excellent Mary Howitt In 
1842, she sent from the press an English translation of 
" The Neighbours," which almost startled, and certainly 
delighted, its many readers, with whom it at once be- 
came an immense favourite. It was so fresh and charm- 
ing an insight into Swedish life, about which so little was 
known, that the name of Miss Bremer soon became a 
familiar word in every English home. Mary Howitt, 
with her fine appreciation of the excellent, could not 
have been astonished at the success of the book, know- 
ing its value and the charming style in which it was 
written; she would have been much more astonished 
had it not met with a warm welcome. 

Stimulated, however, by the success which her first 
translation achieved, she devoted herself untiringly to 
the work of further translation, until we had, in an 
English dress, the whole of Miss Bremer's literary 
labours. " The Home," " The Diary," " The H. Family," 
"The President's Daughter," "Nina," "Brothers and 
Sisters," " Life in Dalecarlia," and " The Midnight Sun," 
followed ^ot less rapidly than they were desired and 
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welcomed. " The Neighbours" was first published in 
America, which country she visited in 1849 f° r ^ e com- 
pletion of a long-cherished project, viz., the intention of 
subjecting its many objects of interest to a close and 
careful investigation for the purpose of a published 
report Everywhere she met with the warmest welcome ; 
her books had made the Americans so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her that they almost looked upon her as 
one of themselves. The kindness which she experienced 
would naturally prejudice her in favour of the country and 
its institutions ; but, notwithstanding, it is questionable 
whether any writer has written more faithfully or more 
graphically of "America and Americans" than Miss 
Bremer. She did not hesitate to condemn institutions 
that are opposed to the sentiments held honourable by 
mankind, while she exhibited her admiration of the many 
excellent things which existed in that country prior to 
the war ; at the same time limning the scenery with all 
the masterly art for which her books had secured her so 
much celebrity. During her journeys through the New 
World, she made use of her various notes as letters to 
ber sister, which were afterwards published, under the 
name of " Homes of the New World," simultaneously in 
England, America, and Sweden, in 1853, after first being 
judiciously submitted to the approval of Mary Howitt. 
On returning from America in 1851, Miss Bremer enjoyed 
the hospitality of England, where her old friends were 
delighted to minister to her happiness, and where she 
familiarized herself with English customs and manners, 

p 2 
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contrasting so forcibly with the modes of life adopted 
amongst our Transatlantic brethren. This pleasant visit 
had considerable gloom thrown over it by the intelligence 
which Miss Bremer received of the illness of her sister, 
which, unfortunately, proved fatal ; so that when Fre- 
derika arrived at home, it was to find one of the dearest 
companions of her life removed from her place. This 
great loss was succeeded, two years afterwards, by the 
death of her mother — greatest of earthly losses, which no 
new association can ever compensate. What wonder 
that she should change her residence from the place, 
every corner and spot of which would call up some 
tender associations of the loved one who had gone before ! 
The old family home at Arsta was exchanged for one at 
Stockholm, where, in 1856, she wrote " Hortha," and 
two years subsequently, "Father and Daughter," the 
last portion of which was completed in Italy, Miss 
Bremer having undertaken a tour through Switzerland and 
Italy in 1857, the result of which was the production of 
two volumes, published in i860, entitled, " Two Years 
in Switzerland and Italy." From these countries teeming 
with so much interest, Miss Bremer started upon a tour 
to the Holy Land, returning through Turkey and Greece, 
storing up, as she pursued her way, important memoranda 
for future publication, upon which the clear and lucid pen 
of Mary Howitt would be again employed in a translation 
for the English reader. 

It is scarcely needful to say that Miss Bremer has ever 
employed her powerful and charming pen in the cause of 
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the poor, in pleadings for their interests, and in demands 
for their education, which latter is much more the inte- 
rest of the state than the punishment of criminality, 
because education prevents crime, and so saves the ex- 
pensive system organized for its punishment 

We know few modern authors who can bear comparison 
with Miss Bremer in the beauty of detached passages. A 
commonplace book of her thoughts, selected from her 
works, would be an instructive as well as a delightful 
companion. Let us open any of her books at random 
— her " Diary," if you like, the first sentence of which 
runs thus : — 

" Another day, another revolution of light and shade. 
Enjoy thy existence, sayest thou, holy dawn of morning, 
animating glance of love, beam of God ! Thou wakest 
me once more from my darkness, givest me a day, a new 
existence, a little life. Thou lookest upon me in this light 
and sayest, ' Follow the moments ! they scatter in their 
flight light and flowers; they conceal themselves in 
clouds, but only to shine forth again all the lovelier ; 
follow them, and let not the shade find thee before thou 
hast begun to live !' 

" Thus thought I, with a great, home-departed spirit, 
as in the dawn of morning I awoke and saw the beam of 
daylight penetrating into my chamber, and involuntarily 
stretched forth my arms to meet it It was neither bright 
nor cheerful ; it was the misty beam of a November day, 
but still light from the light which brightened my life's 
day, and I greeted it with love. May the light of my 
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life's day, like that of the morning, be an ascending one ! 
Whether its beam shine through mist or through clear air, 
is all one, if the day only increases, if only life become 
more bright" 

Or this passage, which commences " The Solitary" : — 

" We have many a time seen in a sterile, wild spot a 
lovely flower standing alone, surrounded and secluded 
there by unfriendly circumstances, ardently but vainly 
seeking for the sun, in whose light thousands of her hap- 
pier sisters rejoice themselves, but which the barren, 
overhanging rocks will not allow to force its way to her. 
Becoming pale and powerless, the flower, by degrees^ 
bows to the earth the head, which was created to be 
raised upwards, and at last conceals her evanescent being 
amid the gloomy circumstances which are guilty of her 
fate. 

"One eye, which has accidentally discovered 'the 
Solitary,' rests upon her with a sort of pity, whilst thought 
inquires to what purpose and why she stands there so, 
without joy to herself and joy to anyone? These invo- 
luntary hermits of the world of flowers have their proto- 
types in a higher sphere, and something of these I expect 
to recognise in the one whose hand has penned down 
the following thoughts and features of a life not enlivened 
by many sunbeams. 

" It is no direct diary, no witty and interesting journal, 
that she has written ; ah, such are never written except 
in the quiet hope that a confidential friend will sometimes 
look through the lines which preserve the remembrance 
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of our fate and our feelings, will sigh over our cares, 
rejoice over our joys, smile over our witty sallies, love and 
hate with us — in one word, feel with us, and thereby be- 
come more intimately united with us ; no, her unarranged 
thoughts were like withered leaves, which the autumn 
wind shakes from the trees, and strews over the earth, 
even as they are the offspring of feelings which in no 
beloved breast on earth may hope to find echo more." 
Or this passage, the first one in " The Comforter " : — 
* Who that has suffered — that has, in moments of deep 
and dark pain, found in his heart a world of misery, and 
then felt the necessity, cherished the heartfelt wish, to be 
comforted by a being from a higher world — has not, at 
times, hoped in enthusiastic melancholy to see an angel 
come down, who, with merciful healing hand, would 
touch the wounded heart, and solve the dark riddle of 
life and suffering ? Oh, when nature smiles around us 
in her glorious garment of summer — when she, like an 
enchanting beloved one — affectionate, beaming, warm, 
embraces, with pure joy, man, her bridegroom — then, if 
the human heart remain cold and reserved, and solemn 
as the grave — if it alone cannot mingle its voice in the 
jubilant chorus of the earth — if man fancy himself to be 
the only repulsed one — how good were it then if a voice 
from heaven whispered this declaration to the unhappy 
one, * Thou also art beloved ! Son of suffering ! endure 
with patience ; thou also shalt one time drink from the 
cup of happiness !' 
" Ye bitter sufferings, inconsolable sorrow, despair, I 
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have known ye ! Heavenly voice, full of mercy and com- 
fort, I have heard thee, and shall never forget thee. 
Yet to-day callest thou to me from the world of spirits. 
My soul hears thee, my heart understands thee ! At this 
moment, in which memory has opened the leaves of my 
book of life, and my pen will recall the remembrance of 
long-flown times, the still night has laid all around me 
to rest. I am alone, awake, and with me it is suffering 
which dissipates repose. The pale light of my lamp 
makes me aware of the shadow of a fearful form upon the 
wall near me, which reminds me of that which legends 
ascribe to the gnomes, those children of dust and of dark- 
ness. This horrible shape is my own — my body. And 
this so deformed, so heavily afflicted body is united to a 
soul which adores the beautiful in the inward being, as 
well as in the outward form. 

" Alone with myself and my shadow, surrounded by 
night and silence, I yet feel the smile float upon my 
lips. I listen with quiet joy to the harmonious voices 
which rise up from the depths of my soul in humble 
offerings of praise to heaven ; and I can only compare 
the delightful, clear peace which encompasses my soul 
with the gentle moonlight that at this moment spreads 
itself over the moss-roses in my window." 




MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 

" / TT*HAT princely woman, the thrice-noble Mar- 
A garet Newcastle," as Charles Lamb called her, 
in whom 
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-All ennobling thoughts dwelt, 



Pure thoughts, kind thoughts, high thoughts, her sex's wonder ; n 

has left us, in the excellent example of her life, some- 
thing far more valuable than the " purest," " kindest," or 
" highest " of her thoughts. That is the chief value of 
any life — its worth as an example; it is either to be 
shunned, loved, or imitated. Specially useful is it if it 
has been a valorous life, enjoying at one period wealth 
and the enjoyments of wealth, and then stricken down 
to the depths and temptations of poverty, without diminu- 
tion of spirit, of energy, of effort ; that is a life worth 
knowing and remembering, which serves under difficulties 
with hope and self-reliance, which nerves with resolute- 
ness and determination when trials and bufferings threaten 
to overwhelm. 
Margaret, the " princely Margaret," has left us in her 
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"Nature's Pictures, drawn by Fancy's Pencil to the Life," 
published in 1656, a peep at her private and public life. 
Margaret was born at the close of the reign of James I., 
at St John's, near Colchester. She was the youngest 
daughter of Sir Charles, afterwards Lord Lucas, who died 
during her infancy, leaving three sons and five daughters. 
Margaret tells us how her mother cared for them : — " As 
for my breeding," she says, "it was according to my 
birth, and the nature of my sex, for my birth was not 
lost in my breeding ; for, as my sisters were or had been 
bred, so was I, in plenty, or rather superfluity ; likewise 
we were bred virtuously, modestly, civilly, honourably, 
and on honest principles; as for plenty, we had not only 
for necessity, convenience, and decency, but for delight 
and pleasure, to a superfluity. As for our garments, my 
mother did not only delight to see us neat and cleanly, 
fine and gay, but rich and costly; maintaining us to 
the height of her estate, but not beyond it ; for we were 
so far from being in debt before these wars, as we were 
rather beforehand with the world, buying all with ready 
money, not on the score. 'Tis true my mother might 
have increased her daughters' portions by a thrifty 
sparing; yet she chose to bestow it on our breeding, 
honest pleasures, and harmless delights, out of an opinion 
that, if she bred us with needy necessity, it might chance 
to create in us shirking qualities, mean thoughts, and 
base actions, which she knew my father, as well as her- 
self, did abhor. Likewise we were bred tenderly; for 
my mother, naturally, did strive to please and delight her 
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children, not to cross and torment them, terrifying them 
with threats, or lashing them with slavish whips ; but, 
instead of threats, reason was used to persuade us, and, 
instead of lashes, the deformities of vice were discovered, 
and the graces and virtues were presented to us. As for 
tutors, although we had all sorts of virtues, as singing, 
dancing, playing on music, reading, writing, working, 
and the like, yet we were not kept strictly thereto ; they 
were rather for formality than benefit, for my mother 
cared not so much for our dancing and fiddling, singing, 
and prating of several languages, as that we should be 
bred virtuously, modestly, civilly, honourably, and on 
honest principles." 

This is quaintly put, and gives an admirable insight 
into the home-life of an aristocratic house in the time of 
James I. Margaret's mother was evidently a woman of 
excellent sense, who cared more for the attainment of 
sound principles than outside embellishments. She 
wished her daughters to be good rather than showy and 
accomplished; she did not despise accomplishments; 
on the contrary, she provided her daughters with the 
means for their attainment, but with the constant intima- 
tion that they were to be subordinate to the higher and 
more valuable attainments of virtue and character. This 
teaching and example were more valuable during the 
reigns of James I. and his successor, Charles I., than 
they are now. They were needed then, when the 
fopperies of Court life were the cause of so much scandal, 
and which doubtless excited much of the indignation of 
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Cromwell and the Roundheads, tending largely to fer- 
ment the disputes which culminated in the Civil War ; 
and they are needed now, not that they form a lesson 
which is not taught, but because, in the tendency to 
gaiety towards which our age somewhat tends, such 
lesson is apt to be forgotten, and therefore requires its 
being constantly urged and practised. 

Margaret tells us how she and her brothers and sisters 
lived before the Civil War " felled down their houses like 
a whirlwind," and in which three of her brothers were 
killed, of course while fighting on the royal side. Her 
three married sisters spent the summer at their mother's 
home, the employments of which were reading, working, 
walking, and conversation with each other. The rest of 
the year was spent in London ; and, although each lived 
then at the home of her husband, " yet," as Margaret 
reports, " for the most part they met every day, feasting 
each other like Job's children." In the winter their 
diversions were to ride in the streets to see the crowds 
of people, and in the spring to visit the park ; sometimes 
they would divert themselves on the Thames river, the 
barge being provided with music and refreshments. 
" These harmless recreations," she writes, " they would 
pass their time away with ; for I observed they did seldom 
make visits, nor ever went abroad with strangers in their 
company, but only themselves in a flock together, 
agreeing so well that there seemed but one mind amongst 
them." 

Margaret herself, meanwhile, was so bashful that she 
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was rarely out of her mother's, brothers', or sisters' sight ; 
they were her protection against the possibility of her 
doing anything derogatory to her position, or violating 
those principles that had been implanted in her. Her 
book companionship and sedulous attention to study had 
not fitted her, with her sensitive nature, to mix with the 
world ; hence she was bashful and retiring. Yet, notwith- 
standing, learning that Henrietta Maria, the royal consort 
of Charles I., on her retirement to Oxford, had not the 
same number of maids of honour as was customary, Mar- 
garet induced her mother to permit her to offer herself to 
the queen in that capacity, which offer met with a gracious 
answer. When the queen was compelled by the war to 
leave England, Margaret was permitted to accompany her 
to Paris, where, in 1645, sne was introduced to the 
Marquis — afterwards Duke — of Newcastle, who was then 
a widower, and who, by the war, and specially by the loss 
of the battle of Marston Moor, so famous in the incidents 
of Cromwell's life, in which the marquis had shared the 
command with Prince Rupert, had become an exile and 
a pauper. These losses did not deter him from offering 
Margaret his hand, nor did they prevent her accepting it 
And yet one would think some degree of prudence was 
wanting in the marriage, as in the first years of their 
married life they were often reduced to such straits that 
they were compelled to sell and pledge their garments, in 
order that they might be enabled to purchase a dinner \ 
And yet no word of complaint was uttered by Margaret ; 
no grumbling nor repining. That was the position which 
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she accepted in marrying her lord, and she did not care, 
like an ill-bred girl, to whine and pine about circum- 
stances over which she had no control That would have 
only tended to make the circumstances infinitely worse, 
and to have soured the marquis with his wife, as well as 
his position — a matter which is not often considered when 
men fall into ill-fortune. Then it is that they want en- 
couragement : the ever considerate and kind word, but 
the much more' affectionate and loving look, which none 
but a true and good wife knows how to give. With such 
wifely help we are well assured Margaret assisted her 
husband. And when they removed to Antwerp, as being 
more suitable to their position, the marchioness did more 
than use comforting words. " After we had remained," 
she says, " some time therein, we grew extremely neces- 
sitated, tradesmen being there not so rich as to trust my 
lord for so much or so long as those of France ; yet they 
were so civil, kind, and charitable, as to trust him for as 
much as they were able ; but, at last, necessity enforced 
me to return into England to seek for relief." Fortunately, 
she was enabled to obtain assistance from her friends, 
with which most joyously she returned to her husband at 
Antwerp, who, when the royal family was restored, was 
also restored to his position in his native country and to 
his estates. His private losses through the war his wife 
computed at three-quarters of a million sterling. In 
1664 he was created a duke, which title he lived to enjoy 
until 1676, at which period his death took place, he then 
being eighty-four years of age — his wife, the excellent 
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Margaret, having died two years previously, in the 
January of 1674. 

Margaret had become an authoress at a very early age ; 
she had written, so she states, several poetical and philo- 
sophical books, before she was twelve years old, which 
were not printed. The first of her productions which 
was introduced to the public was composed during the 
cares and anxieties of her Antwerp life ; the work, " The 
World's Olio," was written before her visit to England in 
search of the means to live ; during the visit she wrote a 
book of poems, and also a little book, called " Philoso- 
phical Fancies." And then, on her return to Antwerp, 
having accomplished the object of her journey, she com- 
posed her " Nature's Pictures," which, she says, contains 
"A True Relation of my Birth, Breeding, and Life." 
Bravely she then wrote, " Heaven hitherto hath kept us, 
and, though fortune hath been cross, yet we do submit, 
and are both content with what is, and cannot be mended, 
and are so prepared that the worst of fortunes shall not 
afflict our minds so as to make us unhappy, however it 
doth pinch our lives with poverty ; for, if tranquillity lives 
in an honest mind, the mind lives in peace, although the 
body suffer ; but patience hath armed us, and misery 
hath tried us, and finds us fortune-proof." It was brave 
thus to write, but much braver was it thus to live. Writ- 
ing was to the duke, as it was to the duchess, a relaxa- 
tion, and almost a necessity. " He," she says, " recreates 
himself with his pen, writing what his wit dictates to him ; 
but I pass my time rather with scribbling than writing — 
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with words than wit Not that I speak much, because 
I am addicted to contemplation, unless I am with my 
lord ; yet then I rather attentively listen to what he says 
than impatiently speak. Yet when I am writing and 
imagining stories, or serious humours, or melancholy 
passions, I am forced many times to express them with 
the tongue before I can write them with the pen ; by 
reason those thoughts that are sad, serious, and melan- 
choly are apt to contract, and to draw too much back, 
which oppression doth, as it were, overpower or smother 
the conception in the brain ; but when some of those 
thoughts are set out in words, they give the rest more 
liberty to place themselves in a more methodical order, 
marching more regularly with my pen on the ground of 
white paper. " Not a bad idea this, especially for that 
order of mind which is too diffuse and imaginative ; the 
thoughts are not so likely to be wild and purposeless 
when put into words. " My letters," continues the 
duchess, " seem rather as a ragged rout than a well-armed 
body; for the brain being quicker in creating than the 
hand in writing or the memory in retaining, many fancies 
are lost by reason they ofttimes outrun the pen ; where I, 
to keep speed in the race, write so fast as I stay not so 
long as to write my letters plain, insomuch as some have 
taken my handwriting for some strange character, and, 
being accustomed so to do, I cannot now write plain 
when I strive to do my best Indeed, my ordinary hand- 
writing is so bad as few can read it so as to write it fair 
for the press. But, however, that little I have, it delights 
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me to scribble it out and disperse it about ; for I, being 
addicted from my childhood to contemplation rather than 
conversation, to solitariness rather than society, to melan- 
choly rather than mirth, to write with the pen than 
to work with a needle, passing my time with harmless 
fancies, their company being pleasing, their conversation 
innocent, in which I take such pleasure as I neglect my 
health — for it is as great a grief to leave their society as a 
joy to be in their company — my only trouble is lest my 
brain should grow barren, or that the rod of my fancies 
should become insipid, withering into a dull stupidity 
for want of maturing subjects to write on. For I, being 
of a lazy nature, and not of an active disposition, as some 
are that love to journey from town to town, from place 
to place, from house to house, delighting in variety of 
company, making still one where the greatest number is ; 
fikewise in playing at cards, or any other games in which 
I neither have practised nor have any skill therein ; as 
for dancing, although it be a graceful art, and becometh 
unmarried persons well, yet for those that are married it 
is too light an action, disagreeing with the gravity thereof, 
and for revelling, I am of too dull a nature to make one 
in a merry society ; as for feasting, it would neither agree 
with my humour nor constitution, for my diet is for the 
most part sparing, as a little boiled chicken, or the like, 
my drink most commonly water ; for though I have an 
indifferently good appetite, yet I do often fast, out of an 
opinion that if I should eat much, and exercise little. 
which I do, only walking a slow pace in my chamber, 

Q 
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whilst my thoughts run apace in my brain, so that the 
motions of my mind hinder the active exercises of my 
body: for, should I dance, or run, or walk apace, I 
should dance my thoughts out of measure, run my fancies 
out of breath, and tread out the feet of my numbers." 
She further adds : " I have been honourably born and 
nobly matched ; I have been bred to elevated thoughts, 
not to a dejected spirit ; my life hath been ruled with 
honesty, attended by modesty, and directed by truth." 
" I would walk," she continues, " two or three hours, and 
never rest, in a musing, considering, contemplating 
humour, reason with myself of everything my senses did 
present ; but when I was in the company of my natural 
friends, I was very attentive of what they said or did ; 
but for strangers, I regarded not much what they said, 
but many times I did observe their actions, whereupon 
my reason as judge, and my thoughts as accusers, or ex- 
cusers, or approvers and commenders, did plead, or 
accuse, or complain thereto. Also, I never took delight 
in closets or cabinets of toys. Likewise I had a natural 
stupidity towards the learning of any other language than 
my native tongue ; for I could sooner, and with more 
facility, understand the sense than remember the words, 
and the want of such memory makes me so unlearned 
in foreign languages as I am." 

The catalogue of her qualities, which she furnishes for 
the instruction of her readers, sounds strangely in our 
day; or it would sound strangely if any authoress laid 
herself so open, and delineated the actuating motives of 
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her inner life as trenchantly as the excellent Margaret 
She tells us that she is more apt to weep than to laugh ; 
that she is tender-hearted ; given to love with constancy, 
yet not with fondness ; that she is grateful, chaste, seldom 
angry, not jealous, not spiteful ; desirous of emulation, 
and to be the exactest of Nature's works, her chain of 
destiny the strongest, her mind the most peaceable, her 
life the pleasantest, her death the easiest, and that she 
might be a saint in heaven ; too proud to do a mean 
action, or to live with or tolerate rude or unworthy 
persons ; valiant if her friends or her own honour were 
in danger, in other cases a great coward ; at sea in the 
presence of thieves or fire ; could neither bear the report 
of firearms nor look at a drawn sword ; neither covetous 
nor prodigal, but of the two inclined to the latter ; " yet," 
as she says, "I shall never be so prodigal as to impoverish 
my friends, or go beyond the limits or facility of our 
estate; and though I desire to appear to the best advan- 
tage whilst I live in the views of the public world, yet I 
would most willingly exclude myself so as never to see 
the face of any creature but my lord as long as I live, 
enclosing myself like an anchorite, wearing a frieze gown, 
tied with a cord about my waist" 

The various writings of the duchess fill about a dozen 
folio volumes ; their contents did not meet with the 
approval of Pope, Horace Walpole — who had seldom 
a good word for anybody — or Pepys, the unimaginative 
Samuel, who could praise himself, or receive as only his 
due any fulsome laudation heaped upon him. It is quite 

Q 2 
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probable that Samuel's ire was excited because the 
duchess, when she came to London, was an object of 
great interest ; and as the public mind was not equal to 
entertaining two notabilities at once, why, meanwhile, he 
must stand on one side — and all because of a woman ! 
"The whole story of this lady," writes Pepys, "is a 
romance, and all she does is romantic ; her footmen in 
velvet coats, and herself in an antique dress. There is as 
much expectation of her coming to Court, that so people 
may come to see her, as if it were the Queen of Sweden ; 
but I lost my labour, for she did not come this night" 
Afterwards, he wrote that he had seen her " with her 
coaches and footmen, all in velvet; with her velvet 
cap, her hair about her ears, many black patches, 
because of pimples, about her mouth, naked-necked, 
without anything about it, and a black justc~au-corps? 
Pepys had a better opportunity of learning something 
about the duchess, when, at her own desire, she was 
invited to a meeting of the Royal Society, of which 
Samuel was the president His report of this meeting, 
at which a crowd of members had assembled to do honour 
to the duchess, and perhaps also to satisfy their own 
curiosity relative to her, does him no honour and says 
little for his gallantry. " The duchess," he wrote, " hath 
been a good, comely woman, but her dress so antique, 
and her deportment so ordinary, that I do not like her 
at all, nor did I hear her say anything that was worth 
hearing, but that she was full of admiration — all admira- 
tion. Several fine experiments were shown her of colours, 
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loadstones, microscopes, and of liquors ; among others, of 
one that did, while she was there, turn a piece of roasted 
mutton into pure blood, which was very rare. After 
they had shown her many experiments, and she cried 
still she was full of admiration, she departed, being led 
out and in by several lords that were there; among 
others, Lord George Barkeley and Earl of Carlisle, and 
a very pretty young man, the Duke of Somerset." The 
duchess, however, was not always thus coldly treated. 
The letters and poems sent and dedicated to her by 
eminent men were collected in a volume and published 
in 1678. Their authors, who vie with each other in their 
praises of the duchess, were bishops, eminent clergymen, 
professors at the universities, and others. The works 
which excited the admiration of these judges were " The 
World's Olio," " Nature's Pictures," " Orations of Divers 
Sorts," " Philosophical and Physical Opinions," " Ob- 
servations upon Experimental Philosophy," " Philo- 
sophical Letters," " Poems and Fancies," "Two Hundred 
and Eleven Sociable Letters," and " The Life of the 
Thrice Noble, High, and Puissant Prince, William 
Cavendish, Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Newcastle," her 
husband. When this last appeared, Pepys wrote of it, 
" The ridiculous history of my Lord Newcastle, wrote by 
his wife ; which shows her to be a mad, conceited, ridi- 
culous woman, and he an ass to suffer her to write what 
she writes to him and of him." What did the sapient 
Pepys write of himself? — fulsome nonsense, not so ex- 
cusable as kind words — highly-coloured and flattering 
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words — written by a good wife of her good and reall) 
clever husband. That he was a good husband we are 
assured upon the authority of Clarendon, not the duchess, 
who, in his Life, says, " There was the Marquis of New- 
castle, who, having married a young lady, confined him- 
self most to her company, and lived as retired as his 
ruined condition in England obliged him to ; yet with 
honour and decency, and with much respect paid him by 
all men, as well foreigners as those of his own country." 
The duchess may well be excused for writing in eulogistic 
terms of such a man, and that man her husband. But 
another charge was brought against the duchess — it was 
said that she had not written the books that bore her 
name. On this matter she addressed an epistle to her 
husband : " Your grace," she said, " remembers well that 
those books I put out first to the judgment of this cen- 
sorious age were accounted not to be written by a woman, 
but that somebody else had writ and published them in 
my name ; by which your lordship was moved to prefix 
an epistle before one of them in my vindication, wherein 
you assure the world, upon your honour, that what was 
written and printed in my name was my own. And I 
have also made known that your lordship was my only 
tutor, in declaring to me what you had found and ob- 
served by your own experience. For I, being young 
when your lordship married me, could not have much 
knowledge of the world; but it pleased God to command 
his servant Nature to endue me with a poetical and 
philosophical genius, even from my birth, for I did write 
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some books in that kind before I was twelve years of 
age, which, for want of good method and order, I would 
never divulge." Then the duchess, after remarking that 
her critics had stated that the writings " transcended her 
capacity," and yet complained that they exhibited a 
want of learning, said, " Truly, my lord, I confess that, 
for want of scholarship, I could not express myself so 
well as otherwise I might have done in those philoso- 
phical writings I published first ; but after I was returned 
with your lordship into my native country, and led a re- 
tired country life, I applied myself to the reading ot 
philosophical authors on purpose to learn those names 
and words of art that are used in schools, which at first 
were so hard to me that I could not understand them, 
but was fain to guess at the sense of them by the whole 
context, and so writ them down as I found them in those 
authors, at which my readers did wonder, and thought it 
impossible that a woman could have so much learning 
and understanding in terms of art and scholastical expres- 
sions." The duchess, under these circumstances, had 
the good sense to pay little attention to the critics ; pay- 
ing no more attention to the one, who ascribed to her 
too much learning, than to the other, who stated that 
she had too little. She resolutely held on her course ; 
at times, judging from our present conceptions of com- 
position, in a very faulty manner, but still she continued 
most arduously in the work she had set herself to do. 
She would in this age be considered singularly ingenuous 
in her statement of what she knew, and how she attained 
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to the knowledge. But there was in her a good, honest, 
English heart, that made no pretensions to attainments 
which were not possessed. "As French cooks," she 
said, " are accounted the best for corporal meats, so the 
Greeks and Latins for poetical meats : but I am neither 
a Greek nor a Latin cook ; I cannot dress or cook after 
their fashions or fancies ; I never was bound apprentice 
to learning ; I am as ignorant of their arts and meats as 
of their persons and nations. I am like a plain, cleanly 
English cook-maid, that dresses meat rather wholesomely 
than luxuriously : a roast capon without lard, a shoulder 
of mutton with a sauce of capers and olives, a piece of 
boiled beef and turnips, and, for a dessert, a plain apple- 
tart or a pear-pie." Such was the Duchess of Newcastle, 
for whom, surely, from this time forth we shall have a 
kindly remembrance. 




MISS MARSH. 

WONDERFUL is the power of goodness ! It 
subdues all hearts, bends rocky natures, and 
controls stubborn wills ; it is more powerful than bonds, 
it is stronger than chains ; it impels with a force which 
cannot be resisted, and soothes the torrent of anger with 
the accents of a child. When Christ came into the 
world He came not with legions of angels, but with words 
of love and actions of goodness. He commanded us to 
love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, to do good 
to them that hate us, and to pray for those that despitefully 
use and persecute us. And he that would be a disciple of 
Christ must thus do His will, or he is none of His. This is 
the test which He has set up in proof of true discipleship: 
in order to know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
we are to be obedient, merciful, and gentle ; we are to 
abound in service and in good works ; thus exercising the 
duty that we know, we shall come to understand the law of 
love, and those higher mysteries of our spiritual being, 
revealed only to child-like natures and trusting, loving 
hearts. 
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Let us, in illustration of works of goodness and the 
reward of labours of love, betake ourselves to the village 
of Beckenham, in Kent It is early in the year 1853, just 
after the successful closing of the " Great Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations," opened in 185 1, in Hyde 
Park, so fruitful in love, in kindness, and mutual under- 
standing between the nations. It was desirable that a 
building which had been productive of so much good 
should be permanently preserved for some similar pur- 
pose, and that it should continue to minister to the 
enjoyment and instruction of the people. For this object 
it was removed to Norwood, in Kent, a situation singu- 
larly beautiful, and easily accessible by the inhabitants 
of the metropolis. The enlargement and various modi- 
fications of the original building, the laying out of exten- 
sive grounds, and the formation of a branch railway, 
necessitated the employment of great numbers of work- 
men ; the chief of these, at one time numbering nearly 
three thousand, consisted of that strange, rough class, 
called " navvies" — the very name almost conveying terror 
and alarm. Some two hundred lodged in the village of 
Beckenham, a short distance from the site of the Crystal 
Palace. Here it was that Miss Marsh, in the exercise of 
the command of " doing what she could," went amongst 
them. She had previously visited a sick person in one of 
the cottages ; to see whom again was her excuse on her 
introduction. A tall, strong man, in a fustian jacket, 
opened the door scarcely wide enough to show his face, 
and said, " Harry ain't here just now." " But I suppose 
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I shall see him if I wait, shall I not 1 I will walk in, if 
you will allow me." " Well, you can if you like ; but 
we're a lot of rough uns." " Oh, thank you, I do not 
mind that ; you will be very civil to me, I am sure. 
Would you get me a chair 1" An intelligent looking 
youth darted forward, dusted a chair with the tail of an- 
other man's coat, and placed it for her near the table. 
And that was Miss Marsh's introduction to the navvies. 
Of course, once seated amongst them, it would be her 
duty to lead the conversation to some profitable end. 
As it was Sunday evening, she inquired if any of them 
had been at church 1 None had thought of going. She 
then gave them an account of the sermon which was 
preached in the morning, when one of them said, " Well, 
ma'am, it's a beautiful story ; but, in a measure, it passes 
by me, because I don't believe the Bible." He stated his 
reason, " Because I read in the Bible that God is a God of 
love, and yet that He has prepared from all eternity a place 
of torment for us poor, pitiful creatures." " In my Bible," 
said Miss Marsh, " I have never read anything of the 
sort I read that God is love ; and that the Lord Jesus 
Christ will say, at the judgment day, to those who have 
believed and obeyed Him, ' Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world." To those who have rejected 
his salvation, He will say, * Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting ftt^ prepared for the devil and his angels' " And 
then she pointed out that God was not a vindictive 
God, but a God of love — that all His plans and purposes 
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were for man's interests — that He sent His Son into the 
world " to make an infinite sacrifice with infinite suffer- 
ing—all for one purpose. This is that purpose. * The 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which way 
lost* He is drawing nigh — He is come to you now. 
He is speaking these words of His own by my feeble lips.** 
And then added Miss Marsh, " Are you willing to let 
Him save you 9" Ecstatic moment for Miss Marsh, and 
joyous moment for angels, when the man replied, " I am ! 
I am ! I never thought of Him before but as an angry 
God. You make Him out a friend" Miss Marsh re- 
plied, " And so will you when you read His Word. But 
I want you to kneel down and join with me in praying 
God would give you His Holy Spirit from this hour, that 
these better thoughts and feelings may not pass away. 
Shall I pray with you V 9 " I should like it. But this 
man," pointing to one behind him, " never opens his 
mouth but to swear." " But he will open it to pray now. 
Will you not, my friend V Then these great, rough men 
and this gentle woman knelt down to pray ; and, as the 
earnest petition went up, sobs burst from them; they 
were subdued, and gentle as little children. When Miss 
Marsh left, Edward, the young navvy, undertook to read 
from the landlady's Bible to the others ; as sjie turned 
away from the cottage, the full tones of his earnest voice 
rang in her ear ; then, and by her bedside that night, 
did she thank God and take courage for further 
efforts. 

Miss Marsh, thus encouraged, obtained two rooms, 
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with an open doorway between, where she commenced 
Bible classes on the Sunday evening, and twice on the 
week evenings. Several of the navvies cheerfully volun- 
teered to attend, to whom she gave Testaments. One 
of them had resolved to emigrate to Australia ; before 
leaving, to take a farewell of his mother, he said, " You 
are going to be away next Sunday, are you not V " Yes, 
William,and perhaps the following Sundayalso." "Well, 
ma'am, I am going to Cheshire, to bid my mother good- 
bye ; and if you would come back for the second Sunday, 
I would too, and have another Sunday evening here 
before I go to Australia." This being agreed to, William 
returned to his lodging on the Saturday night. On the 
following morning he seemed out of spirits. " You have 
been parting with your mother, William," said Miss 
Marsh. " Why, I have not parted. I have promised her 
not to go. I am her only son. She never stopped fret- 
ting until I gave over going." The next day he started 
for Windsor in search of work. His landlady informed 
Miss Marsh that William had been trying to persuade her 
husband to go to church with him on the Sunday, who 
answered, "It is all very well fox you, William, with your 
good clothes and spruce boots ; but look at my old shoes 
with the holes in them. I won't go till I can go like other 
people." The generous fellow immediately threw off his 

boots and said, " Take them, P , and I'll wear your 

old shoes sooner than you should not go to the house of 
God." 
Meeting another navvy, John H , Miss Marsh said, 
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"Will you come to church next Sunday V "Church ! 
no : I never goes to such places !" " Will you come to a 
cottage where we have a Scripture reading for Crystal 
Palace workmen f " No ; I goes to nothing of that sort" 
" Perhaps you would like a little Testament to carry in 
your waistcoat pocket ?" " I shouldn't mind that" 
Crossing the road, Miss Marsh spoke to another young 
man, and told him of her father's first sermon, and the 
story of a man who heard it who was called " Swearing 
Tom" before and "Praying Tom" ever after. John 

H had been listening, when he said, "I'll come, 

now, to that 'ere reading you spoke of. Where is it f ' 
John afterwards was seen by Miss Marsh in a not very 
reputable condition ; notwithstanding, she wrote in large 
characters notes of invitation to church to John and 
others, many of whom, on the following Sunday, in their 
clean white slops, filled the aisle. Meeting John, she 
asked if he had got her letter. " A letter for me ! — all 
the way from where you went !" shouting for joy. " Well, 
the postman did bring one, and I said, * 'Tain't for me. 
Nobody cares to write to me ;' so I sent it back. But 
I'll go and pull the post-office about their ears if the} 
don't give it me back again." Meeting Miss Mars' 
again, he said, " You ain't a-going to ask me to come f 
the lecture, after the way you heard me shouting the otb 
evening ? I had been to the * public.' " " I was sure 
it, John. But still, I want you to come this evenir 
" No, never again." " Why not V " Because it dori 
to live two lives."' Little did that navvy think, whei 
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ottered these words, that he was preaching a sermon 
which would reach the eye, and perhaps the hearts, of 
tens of thousands ! We should all be the better, day by 
day, to remember, " it don't do to live two lives." It 
is pleasant to know that John elected to live the better 
one. 

Miss Marsh, remembering the few pleasures that her 
friends, the navvies, enjoyed, planned a pleasant tea- 
party for them, the invitations to which caused a great 
sensation ; a large supply of soap was purchased to " get 
up" their shirts and slops with double care. Festoons of 
flowers were hung across the school for the occasion, and, 
most refreshing of all, a button-hole bouquet of geranium 
and jessamine was tied up with blue ribbon, and laid 
upon each plate. Long afterwards these flowers were 
seen carefully preserved in books ; evidence enough that 
these men had in them the poetry and childlike nature of 
children. The party was a great success ; to the minute 
the men arrived, and from first to last conducted them- 
selves like gentlemen. All was frank and hearty enjoy- 
ment One of them said, as the clock struck ten, " We 
have taken up a great deal of the ladies' time, and had 
better go now." As the men left they were overheard to 
say, " Never spent a happier evening — never — nohow !" 
Some time after this, Miss Marsh had a number of the 
navvies on the lawn before her house, to take leave of 
diem, as she was going away for some weeks. She dis- 
tributed prayer-books amongst them, as remembrancers, 
and as an encouragement. to attend Divine sendee. Very 
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few parted from her with dry eyes. The next day a sad 
accident happened at the Crystal Palace, which crushed 
into eternity, in an instant, some of these noble men. 
Who shall say ? — the earnest words of Miss Marsh, on the 
preceding evening, might have led them to the reception 
of the truth ; and that that parting was but the prelude 
to a joyous heavenly home. 

During Miss Marsh's absence, some of the navvies, in 
proof of the earnestness of their convictions, expressed 
their desire to be confirmed, and attended instruction for 
that purpose. One of them — " very young and sailor- 
like in his appearance, with an open, true face, and broad, 
strong shoulders" — subsequently leaving Beckenham,took 
his farewell of Miss Marsh, after a parting prayer, with a 
choking voice, " You've been a mother to me. As long 
as I live I shall never forget you ; and God grant I may 
practise what you've taught me." Another, who had also 
been confirmed, was urged to partake of the Lord's 
Supper. He thought much about it ; and on the Saturday 
called on Miss Marsh to say, " I have given up coining 
to the Lord's table." " Oh, William, this is a grievous 
disappointment to me." " I knew it would be. And it 
is worse to me. Beckenham has been, I believe, my 
birthplace for heaven : so here I would have liked, of all 
places, to come for the first time to the Lord's Supper. 
But, you see, I live in the world, and there is a tempting 
devil, and I have an evil heart ; and if I make a slip after 
that, they'll say, 'There goes your Sacrament man !' And 
it will bring a shame on the name of my Lord ; and that 




When they saw Miss Harsh, a look of joyous recogiiiiion lighted up ih. 
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I could not bear." Kindly and considerately was he rea<- 
soned with, until conviction of his duty came upon him, 
when he said, " I see, I believe ; I am satisfied. By 
God's help I shall come. 11 " And it was a thing to thank 
God for," says Miss Marsh, " to see his serenely peaceful 
face as he left the house of God after his first communion." 
Delightful incidents also occurred in connection with the 
other men that had been confirmed. Great reason there- 
fore had Miss Marsh, at the close of this cheering year 
of labour, to write — " Hitherto hath the Lord helped us." 
Pleasant memories, also, has Miss Marsh in relation 
to the quarrels of the navvies. One evening she received 
from them a basket, fitted up for writing and working 
materials, and constructed to carry Testaments and tracts; 
they begged her to accept it to remind her of them when 
they were many miles away. After the basket had been 
examined and the gift cheerfully received, Paget, one of 
the givers, said, " I am sorry to say anything to vex you; 
but I'd best speak out. If Tall George comes to-night 
to the reading, I shall order him out" " Tall George " 
Lad been circulating the report that Paget had stolen a 
medal from the Christmas-tree at the tea party; and 
Paget had been retorting upon Tall George by saying 
that he had drunk ten cups of tea and eaten seven bits of 
cake at the same tea-meeting. Here was serious matter 
indeed ! By bringing the two belligerents together, and 
constituting what Lord Brougham desires in relation to all 
quarrels — a court of reconciliation, she got the dispute 
adjusted. George went with Miss Marsh to Paget's after 
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some conversation ; at the first, fists were laised and 
shaken so near each other's faces that she trembled for 
the result, when she said, " Oh, Paget ! Oh, George ! 
this is terrible. On New Year's night, on Sunday night, 
to have such angry words said ! It will not do. It is 
very sinful. Let us kneel down and pray that the God of 
peace and love would prove Himself here to be stronger 
than the father of strife and hatred, that is the devil." 
She knelt alone at first, then the two men fell suddenly 
on their knees. " I'll never say another word about it 
after that prayer," said Paget ; " I'll forgive him from my 
heart" George, however, was irresolute and sullen. 
" Give me your hand," said Miss Marsh. " That I will" 
" Now, Paget, give me yours." Two great rough hands 
met in hers, and then, independently, shook each other 
as heartily as if the men had been friends from the cradle, 
and would be to the grave. Many gladsome instances 
had she of the sterling English hearts of these navvies, 
beautifully touching expressions welled from them as they 
related their wishes and simple experiences. In the 
order of God's providence Miss Marsh was the instru- 
ment in effecting, on their behalf, much spiritual good; 
but these navvies have effected for us, who read of their 
conversions and homely religious life, much good also ; 
if God's grace could mould and change their great rugged 
hearts and lives, it can change ours; we may realize 
Henry Hunns' — one of the navvies — experience : " It's 
the happiest life for a man to live — to live for God — even 
if there were no heaven." 
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And some of the navvies experienced while they were 
at Beckenham the joys of dying for God. One of them, 
who had been put in a London hospital, had exercised 
himself by reading and talking to those who lay around 
him, especially to one who woke him up in the night with 
the exclamations of — " Oh, I am dying ! — I am dying ! 
— where am I going V The navvy asked him his hope 
for heaven ; he had done no murder, nor had he wronged 
his neighbour. " That is not enough. I have a printed 
letter here which says, * I am a lost sinner — I have a 
gracious Saviour. My sins are very many, and only 
Christ's blood can wash them away.' " On the following 
day, the sick man prayed his humble friend to read to 
him out of the New Testament ; and in the night he died, 
repeating the words, " My sins are very many, and only 
Christ's blood can wash them away." Another navvy, 
Henry Randall, went to a London hospital; James 

W brought him to the rectory to take leave of Miss 

Marsh. After giving him a Testament and some books, 
she was parting with him, when James said, " I hope it's 
not a liberty, ma'am; but would you have a bit of a 
prayer with him. I don't much think you or I will ever 
see him again alive." Here was a man, six months 
before a drunkard, now prompting Miss Marsh to her 
duty! Henry Randall did not die in the hospital; a 
year afterwards, Miss Marsh saw him in a cottage at 
Norwood. His first words were, " Oh, I am so happy ! 
I wanted to see you, to tell you that I am so happy in 
Jesus Christ" He had been encouraged when in the 
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hospital to speak of God's love to those who lay on the 
sick beds, and to read God's Word to them. He believed 
that God had blessed the reading to two men who died 
there. And he himself, after eight weeks' lingering pain, 
but ever " rejoicing in hope," fell asleep in Jesus. 

But Miss Marsh had trials with these men — it would 
have been strange if she had not. Some of them 
were tempted, and fell — and it would have been strange 
if they had not. One man, Henry Hunns, was the sub- 
ject of a conspiracy on the part of a landlord of one of 
the publics. When Henry was passing, a man called 
from the door, "Treat us to a mug. You're grown 
rather near of late." To call a navvy near is what he 
cannot bear. This caused Henry to stop. Then out 
came the landlord — " I've a kind of ale that's very good; 
I'd like you to taste it, Red Neck." Henry went in and 
tossed off a mug ; in a minute he felt it in his head, and 
knew the landlord had drugged it to make him drunk. 
How could he see Miss Marsh after this % He sent his 
companion to state the circumstance : he dare not go 
himself, he so much dreaded her tears. His concern was 
about bringing a scandal upon religion. When Miss 
Marsh would see him, he came with his eyes swollen 
with crying. " It is a. bad business," he said; "I had 
better not think of going to the Sacrament to-morrow ; 
but I did so wish it." Then, on the Sunday morning, 
calling at the rectory before the morning service, he said, 
" I think He would forgive me, and even let me come to 
His table to-day. But it would do hurt to others' souls 
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— so I won't do it 111 not go back to my dinner, though. 
I'D walk about in a quiet way after church, and read my 
Bible ; and I wish I was along of diem that go up." 
Another man, George, who had the dispute with Paget, 
spent a Sunday evening at Croydon. On the Monday a 
message was sent to him, which he did not answer ; on 
die Tuesday, Miss Marsh called at his lodging. " George 
was sadly put about by your message, ma'am," said the 
landlady. " He was led away to drink a little too much 
when he went to spend Sunday evening with his cousin 
at Croydon, and it troubled his mind all yesterday. And 
when the message came, he said, * No, no, I can't go. 
To be walking by her side as if this hadn't happened, I 
couldn't do it; and I don't deserve to be treated so 
kindly again.'" The wife of another navvy, James 

W , with her silly folly, caused him to fall away. One 

Sunday she asked him not to go to church, but to take a 
walk with her instead. He said he would go with plea- 
sure after service, but could not "miss his church." 
She retorted bitterly, renewing the sting of her talk at 
tea-time, which caused him in his anger to say, " Then 
111 throw away my religion altogether, and you shall 
have a drunkard again for your husband." For that 
night and the next day he kept his word. His wife was 
agonized, now seeing the madness of her conduct News 
also reached Miss Marsh that Henry Hunns had again 
fallen away. It was a sorrowful " reading " that night, 
and a sad time next morning, when Miss Marsh, at half- 
past seven, called upon James W ; five minutes later, 
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and he would have left never to return. In answer to 
her expostulations, he said, " I have given it all up. I 
have sold my soul for drink, and all through rage and 
revenge. There remains no more pardon for me ; nor 
would I seek it if there was." But he yielded at last, and 
Henry Hunns also was brought back. There was the 
fulfilment of the promise, "I will heal their back- 
sliding, I will love them freely ; for Mine anger is turned 
away from him." Subsequently, Miss Marsh witnessed 
many touching instances of the strong efforts made by 
the navvies to subdue the inclination to yield to tempta- 
tion, which would have been creditable to the holy 
martyrs of the Church. 

When war with Russia was declared, the anxiety of the 
' navvies was very great that every soldier going on active 
service should have a Testament, for which they sent 
the first contribution of fifteen shillings. Their delight was 
almost beyond bounds, when they heard that the first supply 
had been distributed to the Scots Fusilier Guards. And 
then, afterwards, at the " readings," the names of fifteen 
soldiers and officers were remembered in prayer; chiefest, 
and most honoured, was Captain Hedley Vicars, who had 
been with the navvies on his visits to the rectory, and 
who, for ten months after his departure, frequently wrote 
letters which were listened to with thrilling interest 
Before leaving England he had addressed and prayed 
with about one hundred and twenty of the navvies ; more 
than a hundred listened to his last parting words, from 
" We must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, " 
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and u The love of Christ constraineth us." At the railway 

station he walked an hour with William G , writing 

afterwards, "Never have I more heartily enjoyed an 
hour's communion with a brother in the Lord Jesus." 
This was said of the rough navvy by the educated Chris- 
tian gentleman ! 

One morning Joseph W came to the rectory for 

Miss Marsh ; his landlord was dying. After praying with 
him, on going through the kitchen, she observed Joseph 
sitting with his arms on the table and his face hidden. 
" Joseph, I hope Clarke's sudden illness speaks to you 
to be ready." " It do, it do ; and I hope it will speak 
to Sammy too. Sam is a good boy, if it weren't for the 
drink; but that has been the ruin of us both." "But 
you and Samuel are both trying to live better lives now. 
Be earnest in asking the Holy Spirit of God to help you 
to make the change at once, for * the time is short.' " 
" Yes ; is it not ? Look at Clarke — oh, I hope he'll be 
saved !" "I think you must have had a good mother, 
Joseph, who taught you something of the value of an 
undying soul." " A good mother ! Oh, hadn't I ! She 
taught me to pray, and all sorts of good ways ; but I 
broke her heart nine years ago." " Oh, Joseph, how sad 
for you to lose so good a mother !" " Oh, but she's not 
dead, though ; only she broke her heart about my taking 
to drink and going away from her on navvy work." 
M Have you been to see her lately V " No, not for nine 
years." " You write to her, of course V " Well, no, I 
don't" " Why, how is that ? You can write, can you 
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not r " Oh, yes ; but you see there's so many things to 
think of in writing — too many for a navvy. There's the 
cover and the stamp, and the paper and the seal, and 
the pen and ink, that's six." " Well, if you will come 
with me, I will give you a ' self-sealing' cover with a 
stamp on it, and the pen and paper ; and the ink you 
can borrow from your landlady." " Well, I will give you 
half-a-crown for them." " No, Joseph, you shall have 
them as a present But go to the post-office, and spend 
your half-a-crown in stamps, and put them in your letter 
o your mother, to buy a new cap as a gift from her 
son." "Well, that is a good thought" He was off 
instantly for the stamps. Three days passed ; but no 
answer came to Joseph's letter. He wrote again, but no 
answer. When Miss Marsh inquired if he had received 
a reply, " Mother has thrown me over, anyhow ; so I'll 
never write no more, to the end of my days." " But 
your mother may be ill — too ill to write." " Mother ill ! 
Ah, to be sure ! I never thought of that, poor dear old 
soul ! Well, 111 try it once again, and see what it'll 
fetch." On the Sunday following, Joseph was early at 
the cottage " reading." " There now, please read that, 
ma'am, and tell me what you think of mother. She was 
ill, bless her!" It was a tender and solemn appeal 
which Miss Marsh read at the close of the " reading " to 
the assembled navvies. Joseph shortly after enlisted in 
the India Company's service. Whilst he was in Warley 
Barracks he wrote a number of letters, all touchingly 
interesting. Before leaving England, owing to the excel- 
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lence of his conduct, he was promoted to be a sergeant ; 
afterwards he passed an examination with credit, previous 
to entering a company of sappers and miners. Samuel 
Bush, who had been Joseph's companion, enlisted in the 
77 th Regiment, trusting to be sent to the Crimea, and so 
again see Captain Vicars. This wish was gratified ; and, 
until Captain Vicars' death, Samuel had the companion- 
ship of this excellent servant of Christ. Shortly after, 
Samuel was called to his account also. On one of his 
comrades being asked, " Was he happy when he was 
dying V " Happy !" said he : " if ever a man died happy, 
he did. There was a little Bible he read till his eyes 
were dim, and then kept it under his pillow till he died. 
He was a happy man, living and dying." 

When the Crystal Palace workmen were discharged 
and the navvies left for all parts of the country, a new 
interest was speedily created in the calling together of the 
Army Works Corps, which amounted, from first to last, 
to nearly four thousand men. So soon as the first 
navvies arrived at Beckenham, Miss Marsh sought their 
acquaintance, and very speedily had some wonderful 
instances of change of heart and of life to record. They 
were won over at first by the story of Hedley Vicars, 
especially when Miss Marsh added, " The young lady 
by my side is his sister" The cottage-readings were 
established, and early in the mornings, when they were 
assembled to have their names called over, Miss Marsh 
was there to distribute the printed letter, and to talk 
with the men. To show their gratitude for the interest 
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manifested in them, they agreed to attend church on 
the Sunday afternoon in a body, as they expected that if 
would be the last they would spend before leaving Eng* 
land. " Every aisle," said Miss Marsh, " and every 
corner of the church were crowded with these men, who 
listened with profound attentipn, and especially when my 
father earnestly addressed them at the close of his 
sermon. " A parting breakfast party was arranged for 
them next morning. Miss Marsh says, " They walked 
to the lawn four abreast, and sat down under the shade 
of the old trees. It was a most picturesque scene. 
Those magnificent men, who might have been coveted 
for the Queen's Company in the Grenadier Guards, 
dressed in their easy and becoming costume of white 
' slops/ here and there diversified by a blouse, with rose- 
red neck-ties." After breakfast, Mr. Chalmers prayed, 
and all their voices joined with his, audibly, as they 
knelt on the turf; and then they rose to sing the 
" Parting Hymn," in the " Cottage Hymn-book." 

The men did not go the next day, as they expected, 
nor for some days after. Before going, Miss Marsh had 
a wonderful instance of declension, and of return — the 
drink, as usual, being the cause. Before the first instal- 
ment was sent away, she proposed to the men to take 
charge of a portion of their large wages during the time 
they were out in the Crimea, and to keep a private ac- 
count for each man. This proposition was gladly ac- 
cepted ; many of the navvies empowering her to send a 
portion of the money thus saved to wives and children, ta 
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an aged mother, an infirm father, a widowed sister, a 
sickly brother, or to orphan nieces. Miss Marsh thought 
it only right to give a stamped receipt to each man for 
the money-order drawn out in her name ; these receipts 
she carried to the navvies at the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace. When the men understood the nature of the 
receipts they flung them back into the carriage by a com- 
mon impulse, and with something like a shout of disdain. 
When orders came at last for the embarkation of the 
men, owing to about a hundred of them — the last night 
in England as they thought — indulging in liquor, a fight 
amongst themselves was the result Two policemen 
were urged to interfere, and did so unfortunately, which 
caused the men to turn on the police with great savage- 
ness, so much so that it is wonderful how the policemen 
escaped with their lives. A fresh force of police was 
sent for, and, the navvies arriving from the villages, a 
general fight was anticipated. Miss Marsh, hearing of 
the state of things, drove immediately to the grounds. 

As the coach drove on, it passed Richard J (a navvy) 

and his wife, who was nearly fainting ; he was requested 
to put her in the back of the phaeton and walk by its 
side, for which a policeman struck him heavily with his 
staff, under the impression that he was taking a liberty. 
He was ready to return the blow on the instant — but a 
word of entreaty caused him to drop his arm by his side. 
The phaeton was stopped, and the hand of the noble 
navvy grasped heartily, with the words, " Thank you, 
Richard 1 I honour you from my souL If Lord Raglan 
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has got Sebastopol by now, I hold you the greater man 
at this moment : for God's Word says, * He that ruleth 
his spirit is greater than he that taketh a city/ " When 
the scene of the fight was reached, about five hundred of 
the navvies were ready with missiles to launch against 
the police ; and the police were ready, although in 
smaller numbers, to make an onslaught upon them. 
She drove fearlessly between the parties, and said, " The 
first man who throws a stone is my enemy. We will 
have no more fighting to-day, by God's help ! Go back 
and give over, for my sake — for the sake of that God of 
peace of whom I have so loved to speak with you." 
They demurred at first — they would have their com- 
panions free. " They shall be free to go to the Crimea," 
said Miss Marsh, "if there is justice in England; I 
pledge myself not to rest until it is done. Will you trust 
me V After a pause there was a shout : " Trust ye to 
the world's end." In five minutes more the scene was 
clear. 

When the men were " told off" to embark, Miss Marsh 
was down early in the morning to shake each navvy by 
the hand ; afterwards the men made a communication to 
her to go out with them to the Crimea, " to keep them 
straight ;" humbly begging to know if they might take the 
best place on board for her, and pay for it amongst them- 
selves. This, of course, could not be. The navvies 
were, however, visited on board their vessel at Green- 
hithe, and they gave the little boat that conveyed Miss 
Marsh and her friends a peal of hurrahs as it neared the 
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ship. A " cottage-reading" was held between decks before 
parting. On their return, a down-train arrived at Green- 
hithe — just as they had taken their seats — in which there 
was a large number of the navvies. When they saw Miss 
Marsh a look of joyous recognition lighted up their faces : 
" Why, Joe, yere's our kind lady — and there be her sister 
— bless 'em ! Why, wherever did they fall from V The 
window of the carriage was speedily darkened with a 
shoal of hands stretched out for a farewell shake, to the 
evident astonishment of two young gentlemen, who sat in 
the same compartment, absorbed in the enjoyment of 
their delicate primrose-coloured gloves. Next morning 
the vessel was again visited, and another solemn and 
delightful hour spent on board. One of the navvies had 
been to London and bought a charming hand-bag as a 
present for Miss Marsh ; it was recognised afterwards by 
the shopman who sold it, who said he had never had 
greater difficulty in "giving satisfaction;" "the navvy 
was so particular about the pattern of the snap and steel 
chain !" 

Another party of workmen soon after arrived at the 
Crystal Palace, ready to be sent out to the Crimea. 
These, as the others had been, were visited, and had the 
"cottage-readings." Even in the few days that they 
were at Beckenham, many delightful instances of change 
of heart were recorded And when they, and the others 
that followed, joined the ships that were to convey them 
abroad, the vessels were visited, and a solemn farewell 
taken. These men also, as those that had preceded 
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was it to know that they had been drawn from the low 
pursuits of the beer-house, and that as " babes " they 
had learned to imbibe the milk of the Word. The navvies 
desired in some form of self-denial to make a little com- 
pensation to their true Beckenham friends. Compensa- 
tion ! Had they not already received the highest reward 
— the luxury of doing good! Often, indeed, must Miss 
Marsh raise her heart in thankfulness to God, that in His 
hands she has been the instrument of effecting so much 
permanent good, the effects of which may be seen 
through all time and experienced through all eternity. 

Miss Catherine Marsh, the heroine of all this glorious 
work, is the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Marsh, formerly of 
Colchester; she was born about the year 1815. She is 
the author of " English Hearts and English Hands/' 
" Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars," and a little book, 
called " Light for the Line ; or, the Story of Thomas 
Ward, a Railway Workman," which has reached its 126th 
thousand. 
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CAROLINE CHISHOLM. 

" f^ N the l8th ' ^ e far " famed cli PP er > <Th e Western 
V^ Ocean/ will sail from the Coburg Dock for 

Australia ;" an announcement which met the eye as the 
'bus traversed the long line of docks at Liverpool. 
Various nondescript vehicles, crowded with rudely- 
fashioned and home-painted boxes, bedding, tin-ware, 
and children, were wending their way to the ship. " The 
Western Ocean" was securely moored alongside the goods 
shed, crowded with the emigrants and their friends, who 
had come to shake them by the hand for the last time 
before they embarked for their long three months' voyage. 
What a strange medley of anxious faces were assembled ! 
The greater number were from the Emerald Isle ; and, 
judging from appearances, some of the strongest, healthiest 
and brightest of Erin's sons and daughters were about to 
take their departure to where " there is bread enough, 
and to spare." One group was observed anxiously 
separating the family possessions of clothing — one por- 
tion " to be used on the voyage," the rest to be consigned 
to the deep recesses of the hold. A mother, with a scanty 
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frieze cloak, that ill protected her against the cutting 
wind, was parting amongst her children the last loaf 
bought on English soil ; her husband had been out some 
years, and had sent the passage-money for her and " the 
childer," the recollection of whose smiles and gladsome 
ways had often haunted and cheered him in his new 
home. The "berth clerk" was busy apportioning the 
berths of the ship as the emigrants presented their pas- 
sage notes, who lost no time in threading their way amid 
the confusion of the Babel that existed on deck, in search 
of the shelves of slim boarding, named berths, to which 
they were entitled during the voyage. The vessel was 
divided into compartments — the married people having 
the centre of the vessel, the single women the stern, and 
the single men the fore part. Amongst the women, 
strangest sight of all, was an old woman, dressed in 
weeds, cleanly and comfortable, who could not be less 
than eighty years of age ; her husband had died a short 
time previously, and she was about to join her girl, " who 
was doing well" in Sydney. She sat on her box, marked, 
" To be used during the voyage." Would she see the end 
of the voyage ? and, if so, how much of her voyage would 
remain " to be used" when she arrived in the land of 
strangers 1 How could she leave the home and country 
trod by her for eighty long years 1 Wondrous must be the 
strength of that affection which could draw the old crea- 
ture from the haunts and firesides of so long a life ? 
Gentle and unprotected girls, too, were there ; girls that 
had brothers and sisters in the far-off land, who had paid 
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the charges for the voyage, and who were longing for 
the arrival of the ship to give them the welcome of love 
and affection. Others, who had pined for the want of 
" something to do," were going out in the hope of meet- 
ing with situations as farm and domestic servants, and 
were consoling themselves with the thought of high wages 
and willing labour. All had hopes, objects, and, alas ! 
fears. When we parted with the gentle girl, " going out" 
at the invitation of her sister, " doing so well," and whom 
we had known for so long a time, the tears would come; 
despite all manly resolves and efforts to keep them down •, 
we could not do otherwise than regret that stern necessity 
should compel a separation, which promised to be life- 
long, from those we respected and loved. A few more 
hours, and the " hands" storing the cargo, the carpenters 
so quickly knocking up all sorts of contrivances, the 
reefers binding the sails and ropes, the upholsterers laying 
new carpets in the saloons, would be discharged ; when 
the vessel would quietly drop into the river, and then, 
after a few hours , pause, to " get things settled," and to 
receive the last orders from shore, " The Western Ocean" 
would spread her wings and make all speed to the land of 
gold. 

The excellent order, comfort, and arrangement, which 
appeared to mark the voyage of " The Western Ocean," 
contrast favourably with emigrant vessels only a few 
years since. Then there was no order, little harmony, 
and less comfort, the result of which was the moral ruin 
of hundreds ere the vessel touched the shore. It is to 
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one woman, very mainly, that emigrants are indebted 
for the admirable arrangements and regulations that now 
prevail during the voyage — enforced, and properly 
enforced, by the power of the law and the arm of the 
Government. It is to Caroline Chisholm that the emi- 
grant is so indebted ; she was not content with arrange- 
ments on board, every way so valuable, but she looked to 
the interests of the emigrant on his landing ; so that, for 
some time at least, he should not be subjected to the 
rapacity of the " sharks" who haunt the docks on the 
arrival of emigrant vessels, only for the purposes of prey 
and destruction. 

Caroline's father, Mr. William Jones, was an honest, 
industrious yeoman, proud of his country, as his country 
might well be proud of him. He was a native of 
Wootton, Northamptonshire. He had no secrets, and 
would have none even from his children, whom, when 
they were thoughtful and attentive, he was accustomed to 
consult on matters of importance. One day, to give his 
children an important lesson, he introduced to them a 
poor soldier who had suffered severely in the wars, and 
to whose wants, while he was with them, he tenderly 
ministered. He excited the attention of his children by 
directing them to the obligations which they were under 
to the soldier, who had fought their battles and sacrificed 
his limbs, to secure them peace at home. The old sol- 
dier further interested them by glowing descriptions of 
distant countries, their beautiful scenery, splendid cli- 
mates, abundance of food, and the opportunities they 
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presented as homes for emigrants, and as fields where 
fortunes could be made. Strange as it may seem, thia 
conversation gave an impetus to the thoughts of the young 
Caroline, which found a reflex in the most important 
actions of her subsequent life. The immediate effect of 
the old soldier's stories and glowing descriptions is de- 
tailed by Mrs. Chisholm herself in a letter to a friend : — 
" My first attempt at colonization was carried on in a 
wash-hand basin, before I was seven years old. I made 
boats of broad beans ; expended all my money in touch- 
wood dolls ; removed families, located them in the bed 
quilt, and sent the boats, filled with wheat, back to their 
friends, of which I kept a store in a thimble-case. At 
length I upset the basin, which I judged to be a fac-simile 
of the sea, spoiled a new bed, got punished, and afterwards 
carried out my plan in a dark cellar, with a rush-light stuck 
upon a tin kettle; and, strange as it may seem, many of the 
ideas which I have since carried out first gained posses- 
sion of my mind at that period ; and, singular as it may 
appear, I had a Wesleyan minister and a priest in the same 
boat Two of my dolls were very refractory, and would 
not be obedient; this made me name them after two 
persons I knew who were always quarrelling, and I spent 
hours in listening to their supposed debates, to try and 
find out how I could manage them ; at length I put 
the two into a boat, and told them if they were not 
careful they would be drowned ; and, having landed them 
alive, I knelt down to pray to God to make them love 
each other." 
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Caroline, unfortunately, when she was young, lost her 
father, but whose place was well supplied by her mother, 
a woman of great resolution and perception, of firm and 
reliant piety; who considered that it was not only her 
duty to believe God's truth, but also her duty to do God's 
wilL The actions of the mother were the training of 
the child. Caroline became thus not only imbued with 
the highest principles, but also acquainted with the 
principles in practice — the best possible training for a 
life of philanthropy. This was seconded by her own 
exercises of the teaching of her mother : she comforted 
the poor, visited the sick, soothed the distressed; and 
this at a time when girls are usually given to the amuse- 
ments of play, and have not learned to think seriously of 
the realities of life. She, however, on the contrary, found, 
as she did in her after-life, the greatest delight in minis- 
tering to the requirements and needs of others. 

Arrived at her twentieth year, she was united in mar- 
riage to Captain A. Chisholm, of the Madras army. In 
India, where they arrived two years after their marriage, 
Mrs, Chisholm immediately commended her life of 
practical philanthropy. She found a number of the chil- 
dren and orphans of the soldiers almost running wild 
about the barracks, which, as they grew up, led to the 
committal of the worst moral crimes. Grappling with the 
evil at its commencement, she formed a girls' school, 
where, in addition to general knowledge, housekeeping 
should be taught. A matron was selected for "The 
School of Industry/' who could not read, so that all the 
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reports had to come through the scholars, a committee 
of whom arranged and decided the duties to be per- 
formed. A strict account was kept by the little girls of 
the expenditure of all food, utensils, clothing, firing, and 
wages. Another committee of these little people had 
charge of the stores, weighing out and charging for the 
articles as they were consumed. Consultations were held 
daily as to the kind of food which should be used, also 
grave opinions were given on the subject of the loss sus- 
tained by the several modes of cooking — boiling, baking, 
and roasting. They were thus taught the mysteries of 
practical housekeeping. When any of the little people 
were ill, the causes, symptoms, and cure of the disease 
were carefully recorded. They were thus prepared for 
the duties of the sick-room. If any food was left from 
the meals, it was considered how it could be nicely 
dressed so as to be acceptable to some poor person. 
They were thus taught the value of saving, and the mode 
to exercise charity. The value of this " Home " was 
soon seen. The girls trained in it were eagerly sought 
for as housekeepers, and as wives for non-commissioned 
officers; while many of the soldiers' wives sought ad- 
mission to the " Home," in order to obtain an acquaint- 
ance with the things taught in it This was the com- 
mencement of the extensive Orphanage which at present 
exists in India, and which has been productive of incal- 
culable benefit to the country. 

Owing to the illness of Captain Chisholm, the family 
removed from India to Australia; where they had no 
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sooner arrived than Mrs. Chisholm's sympathies were 
excited on behalf of the poor emigrants that arrived from 
various parts of the world. A party of emigrants from 
the Highlands, who were without a friend, and could not 
even speak or understand the language of the colony, 
were the first to interest her. She lent them money, and 
put them in the way of cutting and selling fire-wood, 
which answered the purposes of the immediate necessities 
of the emigrants most admirably. The success of this 
first effort prompted to larger exertions. So that when, 
in 1840, Captain Chisholm joined his regiment in India, 
leaving his family at Sydney, he urged upon his wife the 
continuation of the plans and purposes which had so 
much occupied her thoughts, for the amelioration of the 
condition of emigrants. At this time the utmost disorder 
existed on board the emigrant ships ; at the depots in 
England, a heterogeneous mass of human beings were 
congregated : broken-up families, young couples without 
children, and friendless females, who were only too often 
the prey to the wiles of the designing before the ship 
reached its destination. And then frequently, too, when 
the vessel arrived in port, there were fiends in the shape 
and dress of ladies ready to make overtures to the young 
women for the vilest purposes. Mrs. Chisholm could 
only, at the outset, expostulate with the captains of the 
vessels, and, when she saw any special case of danger, 
she took the young girl to her own home ; frequently 
having as many as nine there at one time. 
After witnessing many instances of the evil of the 
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existing state of things, and armed with many communi- 
cations from poor girls who had suffered on landing at 
Sydney, Mrs. Chisholm was resolved that some public 
measure should be taken. Her first work was to form a 
committee of ladies ; and those to whom she applied ex- 
pressed their willingness to aid in the work, although it 
was not without opposition, as it was supposed the colony 
would suffer if all the facts were to be made known in 
England. This opposition strengthened rather than 
decreased, so that Mrs. Chisholm found herself almost 
worn out with it She was about to retire from the work, 
for a season at least, when Providence enabled her to 
prevent the suicide of one of the young female emigrants 
who had been cruelly deceived. In relating the circum- 
stance, she said : " I did not leave the place until, with 
subdued feelings, I heard her vow never to attempt self- 
destruction. I procured her lodgings; my spirits re- 
turned ; I felt God's blessing was on my work. From 
this time I never thought of human help ; I neglected no 
steps to conciliate ; I increased my exertions ; but, from 
the hour I was on the beach with the girl, fear left me." 
The governor, Sir George Gipps, viewed the movement 
with suspicion. At length, after Mrs. Chisholm's plans 
had been discussed by the press and accepted by the 
clergy, he was induced to grant an interview to the "lady 
labouring under amiable delusions." " I expected," said 
Sir George, " to have seen an old lady in white cap and 
spectacles ; I was amazed when my aide introduced a 
handsome, stately young woman, who proceeded to 
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reason on the question, as if she thought her reason and 
experience worth as much as mine." 

A room for the " Emigrants' Home," in a Government 
building, was finally obtained. Her first experience there 
she thus relates : — " I soon observed, to do any good, I 
must sleep on the premises ; the best room then vacant 
was given to me — I cannot say vacant, for it was used 
as a store-room. This was, however, cleared for my ac- 
commodation, and, having been busy all day, I retired 
wearied to rest. Scarce was the light out, when I fancied, 
from a noise I heard, that dogs must be in the room, and 
in some terror I got a light What I experienced in seeing 
rats in all directions, I cannot describe ! My first thought 
was to leave the building. My second thoughts were, if 
I did so, my desertion would cause much amusement, 
and ruin my plan ; I therefore lighted a second candle, 
and, seating myself on my bed, kept there until three rats 
alighted on my shoulders. I got up with some resolu- 
tion. I had two loaves and some butter; I cut them 
into slices and put them in a dish, seated myself on the 
bed, reading and watching the rats until four in the 
morning. The following night I gave the rats a similar 
treat, with the addition of some arsenic. I thus passed 
my first four nights at the Home." At this time it was 
estimated that there were six hundred female emigrants 
unprovided for in Sydney, many of whom slept within 
the recesses of the rocks to avoid the temptations of the 
streets. Soon after the opening of the Home, Mrs. 
Chisholm was visited by a gentleman, who endeavoured 
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to persuade her not to send girls to the country, as it was 
the sure means of effecting their ruin. " Facts are stub- 
born things, Mrs. Chisholm," said he; "I once had a 
sister, but she is dead— worse than dead ! I did not 
mean to tell you this — a villain, a convict, ruined my 
sister !" " Does she live in sin?" inquired Mrs. Chisholm. 
"I believe not" "Is she in poverty V "She is, and 
justly deserves it" "That is not the doctrine of the 
Gospel. Have you seen her lately V " Not during the 
last four years." " Have you given her any assistance 
during that time?" "I think seven pounds." "I told 
him," continues Mrs. Chisholm, "that his pride would be 
brought low ; that she might do something to bring him 
' to public disgrace. I spoke of his mother and father ; and 
I saw home feelings were doing their work. I put on my 
cloak and bonnet, and, opening the door, said, 'This 
is the moment and the night for a work of mercy ; I shall 
go and see your sister, and you must go too/ He fol- 
lowed, after some demurring, and in a few minutes we 
were at her door. She occupied the half of a kitchen- 
She had been washing, but was then sewing, looking 
quiet and respectable. Her tale was soon told : she 
struggled hard to pay her rent, and to keep herself and 
child decent I asked if she was married 1 ' No ; but 
if I could get to Van Dieman's Land George would 
marry me.' 'Have you no friends T 'No.' 'No 
relations f c Yes, a brother ' — in a low voice—' an only 
brother.' There was a movement at the door ; Nature 
had done its work. I retreated, that I might be no 
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restraint on this happy reconciliation." " Have you 
given her any money V inquired Mrs. Chisholm, on his 
coming out of the room. " No ; how much shall I give 
her?' "All you have in your pocket— I see it is all hers. 
You must pay her passage, employ some friend to see her 

married, and stock a nice farm for her." 

• 

When the Home at Sydney was crowded, Mrs. 
Chisholm could not get the girls to go into the country, 
so that she had first to go herself to form country 
"Homes" and committees. At the first she had to 
defray her own expenses, which were afterwards cheer- 
fully refunded. Taking with her at various times parties 
of from fifteen to sixty girls, she visited Campbell Town, 
Maitland, Liverpool, Paramatta, and Port Macquarie. 
When she had obtained situations for the girls at the 
various farmhouses, she returned to Sydney. One party 
of young women, that she received all at one time in 
harbour, numbered sixty-four ; all the money that they 
had amongst them was fourteen shillings and three half- 
pence ! They were received into the Home, then 
situations obtained for them in the country, and ulti- 
mately the greater part of them were married. What a 
different result might have been anticipated without the 
forethought of Mrs. Chisholm ! 

But the mind of this excellent woman was not exclu- 
sively occupied with female emigrants. She had 
observed that many male emigrants lay idle about the 
streets of Sydney who were much required in the country. 
To remedy this state of things, she took charge of num- 
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bers of them, and undertook journeys of two hundred 
and three hundred miles to settle them at the homes of 
bush farmers. So highly were Mrs. Chisholm's efforts 
appreciated, that she passed through the country almost 
without charge. Her personal expenses during seven 
years of her continuous labours only cost her £1. i8.f. 6//. 
She was in that time enabled to settle in comfortable 
positions eleven thousand emigrants. " Many of them," 
she wrote, " that I have taken up the country in such a 
destitute state that I have been obliged to get a decent 
dress to put upon them, have come to me again, having 
every comfort about them, and wanting servants." 

Many of the professions of the girls as to their acquire- 
ments are very interesting. One wished for a place as a 
nursery governess. " Can you wash clothes V asked 
Mrs. Chisholm. " Never did such a thing in my life." "Can 
you make a dress T "No."" Cook V "No." "What*** 
you do V " Why, ma'am, I could look after the servants ; 
I could direct them ; I should make an excellent house- 
keeper." " Do you know the quantity of the different 
ingredients wanted for a beef-steak pie of the size of that 
dish, and a rice pudding of the same size V " Oh, no, 
ma'am — that's not what I meant ; I'd see that the ser- 
vants did it !" Another girl stated that her qualifications 
enabled her to take the situation of a governess. She 
could teach music, French, drawing, etc. "You say 
you can teach music V " Yes, ma'am." " You thoroughly 
understand it?' "Most certainly." "One of your 
pupils is nine years of age. How long do you think it 
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will take her to get through 'Cramer's Instruction 
Book t" A pause. " Perhaps you have not seen it T 
" No, ma'am ; but I was very quick myself— I have a 
good ear for music." " What book did you study from V 
" I learnt singing and music at the same time." " Tell 
me the name of the first piece you played V " c Cherry 
Ripe.'" "The second." "'Home, sweet Home.'" 
" The third." " ' We're a' Nodding/ " The examination 
of her arithmetical abilities was equally satisfactory. She 
made a total of £16. $s. amount to ^18. 4s. \ 

The demands and qualifications of some of the male 
emigrants were even more absurd. Mrs. Chisholm 
reports her conversation with several ambitious emi- 
grants. " What situation do you want V " Oh, ma'am, 
I'm in no particular hurry ; I'm on the look-out for a 
Government situation. I have some very good letters ; 
I have one to the Attorney-General, and I expect he will 
offer me the clerkship of the bench ; I am told it is a 
very fair thing to begin with !" Another expected that 
Mr. Thomson would make him an out-country magis- 
trate. " Why, I am certain Mr. Thomson never promised 
you that." " No, ma'am ; but all I want is a note from 
you, just to say that I'd take it, and I am sure he would 
give it me." 

Some of the most interesting of Mrs. Chisholm's re- 
miniscences relate to the marriage and settlement of 
emigrant girls in the colony. She could not have pre- 
vented such marriages even had she been so disposed, 
but she was not so inclined. All that she did was not to 
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forward or consent to any marriages at once — the girls 
must first be located with some family, when they could 
with grace and credit contract such engagements. One 
instance, out of many, where Mrs. Chisholm was applied 
to for a wife, is certainly amusing. She was out travel- 
ing with a large party of emigrants, and, while they slept 
in camp, she rose early and drove about to the different 
settlers to procure the materials for breakfast Just as 
she came to a solitary part of the road, near a valley, she 
heard a man shouting to her, " Stop, stop !" A stout 
rough bushman, clearing a few bushes at a leap, placed 
his hand on the horse's head, and said : " Are you Mrs. 
Chisholm r " Yes ; what do you want T "Wantlwant! 
why, what every man like me wants when he sees Mrs. 
Chisholm. Come now, do look up that hill, and see that 
nice cottage and forty acres under crop ; and I have in 
it twenty hams and flitches of bacon, and a chest of tea, 
and a bag of sugar ; the land is paid for, and three cows ;" 
and then, pulling out a roll of papers, continued, " See 
what a character I have got from the magistrates in 
charge of the district ; and look here, ma'am, at this roll 
of notes — these are the things to hasten the matter and 
get over difficulties with the clergyman. Come now, 
Mrs. Chisholm, do be a mother to me, and give me a 
wife ; the smile of a woman has never welcomed me home 
after a hard day's work. You'll have pity on me ; you 
don't mean to say No ; you'll never be so cruel as to say 
No ! It makes a man's heart light to look at your camp. 
Now, you don't mean to say you have not got a nice 

T 
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girl from Tipperary ! Never mind the breakfast : I could 
keep the whole party for a week \ and what peace of mind 
it would be to you to know what a kind husband I shall 
make one of your girls !" 

In addition to Mrs. Chisholm's efforts to further thus 
the interests of emigrants, she made a powerful, and ulti- 
mately successful, appeal to the English Government on 
behalf of the " emancipatists," for so the convicts were 
called, who had been transported to Van Dieman's Land. 
She contended that it was wiser on the part of the Govern- 
ment to send out the wives and children of these men 
than to maintain them at home on relief funds and in the 
poor-house ; and that, as for the men themselves, it was 
the most certain means of effecting their reformation. 

In the February of 1846, a public meeting was held at 
Sydney, which was attended by eight members of the 
Legislative Council, the Mayor of Sydney, the High Sheriff, 
thirteen magistrates, and many leading merchants, who 
had formed themselves into a committee to present Mrs. 
Chisholm with a testimonial of one hundred and fifty 
guineas, and the following address : — " We, the under- 
signed members of Council, magistrates, landholders, 
merchants, and others, inhabitants of New South Wales, 
beg to offer you, on the occasion of your departure from 
this colony, the expression of our thanks for your active 
and zealous exertions on behalf of the emigrant popula- 
tion during the last seven years. We feel assured that 
the extraordinary efforts which you have made have been 
dictated by a spirit of the most enlightened benevolence. 
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In the establishment of an Emigrants' Home in Sydney, 
and in procuring the advantageous settlement of great 
numbers of the emigrant population in the interior as 
servants and occupants of small farms, your exertions 
have proved of signal advantage to the community. In 
the large collection of statistical facts and 'voluntary 
information ' which you have derived from the labouring 
classes, you have accumulated materials for establishing 
the great advantages which New South Wales possesses 
as a favourable field for the emigration of British set- 
tlers." 

Her first work on landing in England was to com- 
municate with Government relative to facilities being 
afforded for the emigration of families, and for the send- 
ing out of those children left behind by previous emigrants, 
owing to the stringency of the laws then in force. Earl 
Grey consulted Mrs. Chisholm on the subject, who re- 
turned a characteristic reply, showing the iniquity of 
making children a bar to emigration. The Government 
Emigration Commissioners also availed themselves of her 
practical knowledge, as well as a committee of the House 
of Lords, the result of which was a despatch to the new 
Australian Governor, Sir C. A. Fitzroy, in which Earl 
Grey drew his attention to " the want of proper accom- 
modation for the reception and protection of young 
women immediately on their landing from emigrant ships. 
This is a point to which. I would request your early 
attention, and I am sure I need not impress upon you 
the importance," etc. Mrs. Chisholm was also enabled 

t 2 
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to induce the Government to create a scheme by which 
emigrants could safely transmit the means for the emi- 
gration of friends they had left behind. Her next and 
last greatest work, before returning to Sydney, was the 
formation of " The Family Colonization Loan Society," 
the leading feature of which is independence of Govern- 
ment or parochial assistance. She proposed in the new 
system that the parties desirous of going to Australia should 
subscribe, in instalments, not less than two-thirds of the 
passage-money ; that they should meet together at stated 
times for the purpose of learning each other's characters, 
and thus become friends, each undertaking to refund 
within a given time the remainder of the passage- 
money, subscriptions being obtained to send out those 
who had no funds. Mrs. Chisholm, by her excellent 
arrangements, was enabled to give the emigrant greater 
comfort on the voyage, and also to send him out at a 
less rate. The passage-money through "The Family 
Loan Society " was only twelve pounds, while the Govern- 
ment charge was eighteen. 

After publishing a pamphlet entitled " The A B C of 
Colonization," in which, in eloquent terms, she denounces 
the existing system of emigration as sanctioned by 
Government, she returned to Sydney, where, in the 
pleasure of witnessing the happiness of the thousands she 
had aided, and the success of the schemes she had 
originated, she reaps a rich reward. Surely of her it 
must be said, " Well done !" 
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IS it better to be born great, or to achieve greatness 1 
To be born to some high state and position de- 
manding reverence for the antiquity of a name, or respect 
for the extent of entailed possessions ? or, on the other 
hand, by the exercise of our own powers, in works of 
mercy and labours of love, attain a foremost position 
amongst the great and mighty men and women who 
have blessed the earth while they lived upon it ? Such 
service often entails calumny, the pointing of the finger 
of the scorner, the ill-will and the ill word of the malicious 
and the wicked. It requires labour to give such service, 
and a bold heart and a resolved mind to continue it A 
life of " doing good " is a life of hard work, not always, 
nor even often, recognised and rewarded by men, but 
much more frequently passed by as an interested work, 
prompted by some unworthy motive and having some 
selfish ends. Nowhere is this experienced more than in 
America, where the philanthropist is publicly stigmatized, 
his name execrated, and his life imperilled ; where his 
labours are represented as destructive of law and order, . 
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and where he is described as a pest and disturber, that 
all men would do well to hunt from the face of the 
earth. 

The " social institution " of slavery has bred for 
America more ills than the Civil War, huge, vast, and 
past computing as they are. Its evils are not entirely 
the evils experienced by the slave, although they rise 
mountains high, and startle by their enormity and com- 
plicity. Its evils have reference to the dealer and holder 
of the slave, to the outraging and abnegation of the feel- 
ings and sensibilities of some of the finest human beings, 
physically and intellectually, that live on the earth ; for, 
unquestionably, the Southern men of America may be so 
described. What have they lost by slavery ? Seeking a 
license for the "institution" in the pseudo-Christian 
teaching of slave-holding ministers, who do not hesitate 
to declare that the system is God-appointed, and that its 
recognition is enforced in the pages of inspiration, they 
have had their sensibilities blunted, the natural feelings 
of virtue and morality deadened and destroyed ; they 
have been converted from men into brutes — from human 
beings, with feelings and sympathies, to savages who 
torture and lash their victims. Standing in the holy 
relations of husbands and fathers, they have surrounded 
their homesteads with examples of fraud and cruelty ; in 
the very presence of their wives and children, they have 
caused the marriage contract to be violated, and the 
rights of humanity to be outraged and contemned. How 
could the mind of the child be instructed in lessons of 
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honesty and morality in the presence of such violations 
of honesty and morality ? To tell the child that the slave 
was something less than a human being — that he had not 
the intellect and capacity of human beings — was a false- 
hood so palpable that it ran the risk of detection on the 
instant And then, if the child by any surreptitious 
means became acquainted with the facts in relation to 
the history of the negro race — to the literature of that 
race—to the lives of Toussaint L'Overture, Hannibal, 
Zhinga, Frederick Douglass, Josiah Henson, William 
Wells Brown, Moses Roper, Henry Bibb, Henry High- 
land Garnett, and Samuel R. Ward — might it not utter 
some exclamation like that of Bishop Warburton : " Gra- 
cious God 1 to talk of men as herds of cattle ; of pro- 
perty in rational creatures— creatures endowed with all 
our faculties, possessing all our qualities but that of 
colour, our brethren both by nature and by grace — shocks 
all the feelings of humanity, and the dictates of common 
sense I" 

To the infinite credit of America, this dark spot upon 
its escutcheon — now there no longer — has had the pro- 
test of earnest lives and continued labours. The excel- 
lent of that land — and that land has produced some of 
the most excellent of the earth — amidst contumely and 
contempt, have united themselves together in a band of 
brotherhood with the one great and glorious object — 
the extinction of the overwhelming curse of slavery. 
Amongst that company of philanthropists we add the 
name of Lydia Maria Child, who, in the great work, 
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although not quite so prominent as some other leaders, 
was not less resolved or resolute, as far as in her lay, to 
achieve the work she had given herself to do. How 
often has the spirit of this woman found utterance in the 
words of the poet ! — 

" Say, what of the nigkt, watchman, what of tint fight f 

Doth gloom yet the bright Sun of Freedom enshroud ? 
Are the strongholds of slavery yet on the height ? 

Is the back of the negro yet broken and bowed ? 
Then send forth a voice to the nations around ; 

Bid the peoples arise, many millions as one ; 
And say — * This our brother no more shall be bound— 

This wrong to God's children no more shall be done ! ' " 

Miss Francis, Mrs. Child's maiden name, was born in 
Massachusetts, but passed the greater portion of her 
earliest years in the State of Maine, now so famous in 
relation to its prohibitory " Maine Law." Here, amidst 
the wild scenes which surrounded her home, she listened 
to the traditions of the early settlement of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in the New England States, and learned of their 
earnestness in prayer, energy in business, and bravery in 
war ; their submission to circumstances as to God's pro- 
vidence ; their resignation without complaint in sickness, 
in want, and in privation ; their indomitable persever- 
ance, their consistent regard for human rights, coupled 
with a deep sense of justice and a profound reverence 
for truth. These things sank in her mind, and became 
more to her than the teaching of the schools, or than 
any literary associations, of which little was to be found 
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in or about her home. Her strong ardent temperament 
enabled her to become possessed, in no light or transient 
manner, of the many rugged beauties and aspects of 
nature that continually met her view ; so that in after 
life she could infuse into her writings a charm and spirit 
all redolent of the freshness of nature. 

The circumstance that led to Miss Francis becoming 
an author is thus stated. She was at the time on a visit 
to her brother, the Rev. Conyers Francis, who was the 
pastor of a church at Waterton, Massachusetts. One 
Sunday afternoon, amusing herself with a number of the 
" North American Review," in which there was an elo- 
quent chapter setting forth the adaptability of early New 
England history to the purposes of fiction, she seized a 
pen, and, under the inspiration of the moment, although 
she had never had a thought on the subject of becoming 
an authoress, she wrote, as it was afterwards printed, the 
first chapter of her first book, " Hobomok ; a Story of 
the Pilgrims," which she finished in six weeks, and pub- 
lished in 1824, to the great delight of the public and 
satisfaction of the critics. From that time, having dis- 
covered her vocation, she has worked long and well ; no 
one perhaps of all the female American writers has had 
a wider influence, or has more conscientiously used her 
talents for the general good, than the author of " Hobo- 
mok." The next work which proceeded from her pen 
was " The Rebels ; a Tale of the Revolution," which was 
published in 1825. In the following year Miss Francis 
exchanged her name for the one by which she is best 
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known, by becoming the wife of Mr. David Lee Child ; 
a marriage which has resulted in the utmost happiness to 
both husband and wife, arising from their perfect con- 
geniality of disposition and oneness of purpose, without 
which the married life is too often a disappointment, but 
which, when possessed, under all circumstances of diffi- 
culty or distress, secures to its owners joy and peace. 

In 1827, Mrs. Child entered upon congenial duties in 
editing " The Juvenile Miscellany," which was the first 
magazine for children issued monthly in America. This 
periodical became very popular, and obtained a large 
circulation, doubtless owing to the sympathy Mrs. Child 
had for her task, some of the best pieces she has ever 
written having appeared in its pages. She considered 
the work not so much literary labour as a work of love. 
For the following six years *Mrs. Child gave herself no 
rest. Book after book came from her pen, not more 
quickly than they were acceptably received by the public 
One of these, " The Frugal Housewife," written for the 
poor, is one of the most useful books of its kind extant. 
The Americans have been benefited by this book not 
more than the English reader, for whose use numerous 
editions have appeared. Then came "The Mother's 
Book," which experience has proved to be well adapted 
as a mother's companion in the training of her children, 
although its author has never been blessed with any 
children of her own. " The Girl's Book " succeeded, 
which is a very agreeable presentation book, full of 
suggestive hints for amusement and play for girls. A 
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more important class of books she contributed to " The 
Ladies' Family Library," consisting chiefly of admirable 
biographies, several of which have been reprinted in 
England, and have gone through many editions. In 1833 
a collection of her miscellaneous pieces in prose and verse 
was published under the title of the " Coronal." 

But her most important work was that which engaged 
her entire sympathies and exertions on behalf of the slave, 
the first effort being an "Appeal for that Class of 
Americans called Africans," which appeal excited much 
acrimony and ill-will. Even the title would be deemed 
an insult — to class the negro amongst the native Ameri- 
cans would be almost insufferable. But Mrs. Child 
cared little for the likes or dislikes of the people amongst 
whom she lived when principle was at stake ; her first 
endeavour would be to ascertain in what consisted her 
duty, and then to do it The " Appeal " had not so 
much reference to the enfranchisement of the slave as it 
was a plea for his improvement and happiness — a demand 
which would have been cheerfully ceded had the slave- 
owner known his true interests. There is no doubt that 
the next work which Mrs. Child sent from the press 
suffered materially by the part she had taken in the 
slave question ; and yet there is no doubt that " Philo- 
thea," which was published in 1835, is the most charming 
book that has appeared from her pen. It is full of the 
pure aspirations of genius, and is rich also in classical 
lore, the scene being laid in Greece in the time 01 
Pericles and Aspasia. Had its author not been an 
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abolitionist it would have been represented as one of the 
chief literary productions of America ; but Mrs. Child 
was a friend to the slave — that was a crime that very 
many perfections would not gloss over. 

Undeterred, however, by the opposition with which 
she was met — which had the opposite tendency, indeed, 
as it made her much more resolute and resolved — she 
entered with her husband upon a fresh career in New 
York as joint conductors of " The National Anti-Slavery 
Standard," in which paper and the " Boston Courier," a 
journal of large sale, she wrote a series of letters, after- 
wards re-issued in two volumes, and published under the 
title of " Letters from New York," the work in its co- 
lected form becoming very popular, and having a large 
circulation. In 1846 she published " Spring Flowers" 
and " Fact and Fiction," a collection of tales and prose 
pieces; and then, in 1855, she sent out from the press 
her most matured work, "The Progress of Religious 
Ideas through Successive Ages," which was published in 
three volumes. It will thus be seen that this excellent 
woman's life has been one of labour ; little by little, but 
always at work. That is the secret of her success. Of 
course she has been a close observer; how otherwise 
would she have been enabled to record her impressions, 
which are the result of observation? But that is a 
faculty which may be imitated ; it has not to do so much 
with genius as with pains-taking resolution. One reviewer, 
noticing this and her other qualities, says, " Whatever 
comes to her from without, whether through the eye or the 
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ear, whether in nature or art, is reflected in her writings 
with a halo of beauty, thrown about it by her own fancy ; 
and, thus presented, it appeals to our sympathies, and 
awakens an interest which carves it on the memory in 
letters of gold. But she has yet loftier claims to respect 
than a poetical nature. She is a philosopher, and — 
better still — a religious philosopher. Every rtege presents 
to us scraps of wisdom, not pedantically put forth as if 
to attract admiration, but thrown out by the way in 
seeming unconsciousness, and as part of her ordinary 
thoughts." 




DOWAGER DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 

WEALTH has its duties not less than its opportu- 
nities. Immense wealth involves immense re- 
sponsibilities. Station and position are trusts held for 
the general benefit, and not for self- ease or self-lauda- 
tion ; and just in proportion as they are faithfully dis- 
charged is the noble ennobled and the lord made more 
lordly. Doubtless it is something to be born to high 
position ; but birth is not everything. The history^ of 
England's aristocracy, nay, the history of royalty itself, 
attests the possibility that individuals may occupy the 
highest social rank and yet be despicable during their 
lives, and, when removed by death from the sphere of 
opportunity, their memories remain untreasured, or, if 
remembered, remembered only for meanness, for self- 
ease, and for self-gratification. And if, in the hour of 
their departure, they take a retrospect of their lives, what 
punishment can equal the condemnation which is self- 
inflicted, in the remembrance of a wasted life, with golden 
promises and privileges all uncared for and unredeemed ? 
It were better to have been born in a cottage, to have 
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earned the coarsest fare by hard and continuous toil ; for 
then it could not be said that much had been given, and 
therefore much would be required. Poor humanity, self- 
flattered with purchased attentions, is sometimes prone 
to imagine that it possesses some inherent quality of 
greatness not granted to the common order of human 
beings ; that because, for the purpose of living, or for 
what is called enjoying life, there is no need to toil or 
take thought, therefore an immunity from exertion is 
obtained. No : the meanest creature, if we can call any 
creature sent from God mean, has the obligation of duty 
resting upon him, and he must discharge that duty faith- 
fully, or punishment will assuredly follow. How much 
more obligatory is this trust upon those who dwell in the 
high and privileged places of the earth ! To them much 
has been given, and therefore it is but reasonable that 
from them much should be required. Health and wealth, 
honours and dignities, are commissions from God ; and 
no nobility, however exalted, can compensate for their 
faithful discharge. Duties must be performed, or punish- 
ment must be endured. 

But there are many pleasant pages of biography which 
record lives of England's nobles who required no patent 
of nobility to make them noble — who were truly great 
by virtue of deeds done and actions performed. With- 
out such service it is difficult to understand why respect 
should be paid. All the crowned heads of Europe could 
not, by mutual agreement, confer education upon an 
ignorant man ; neither can they by orders and patents 
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make the ignoble noble. Stars and garters serve to make 
the useless and effortless man only the more conspicuous 
in his selfish folly ; the man who pays respect to the in* 
signia of nobility — and there are many such — imagining 
that they confer nobility, is deserving of pity, and almost 
of contempt Such an one does not know that some of 
the poorest and most obscure of England's sons have 
left, in the record of their lives, a heritage of greatness 
before which hereditary nobility vanishes as the morning 
vapour before the rays of the sun. 

Harriet Elizabeth Georgiana, Duchess of Sutherland, 
is, by connection, one of the very noblest of England's 
female aristocracy, and by noble deeds the very fore- 
most of noble women. She is the third daughter of 
George, third Earl of Carlisle, K.G., by the Lady 
Georgiana Cavendish, daughter of William, fifth Duke 
of Devonshire. She was born in 1806, and was married 
in 1823 to the Duke of Sutherland, who then bore, by 
courtesy, the title of Earl Gower. She has been blessed 
with eleven children, one of whom is the present duke, 
another the Duchess of Argyll, another will be Duchess 
of Leicester, and a third will be Marchioness of West- 
minster. The Duchess of Sutherland was Mistress of 
the Robes to the Queen during the Liberal administra- 
tion, until the duke's death in 1861, when she resigned 
that honourable office. 

But . this elevated position, inherited by birth, and 
obtained by favour, of itself would claim no special 
notice on the part of the British public ; it is the use of 
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her position and station that claims and justly merits 
admiration and applause. One or two instances may be 
cited in illustration of the excellence of her judgment, 
and her hearty sympathy for the oppressed. In 185 1 the 
cause of the poor slaves in North America excited her 
active aid. She, in common with the whole people of 
England, had listened to the tales of sorrow and of degra- 
dation'which the miserable blacks related on their escape 
from the horrors of their bondage. But, not content 
with merely listening, she organized a popular movement 
against the inhuman traffic, which commanded the co- 
operation of England's enlightened sisterhood. At her 
town residence, Stafford House, meetings were held, and 
the famous address to the ladies of America from their 
sisters in England, expressing, as it did, in proper and 
feeling terms the strong indignation which the women of 
England felt for the whole system of slavery, was there 
drawn up, which received an immense number of signa- 
tures. With such views and feelings, it is no wonder 
that the Duchess, on the arrival of Mrs. Stowe, whose tale 
of " Uncle Tom " had held the English people like 
.\ spell, should give her the cordial and kindly greeting 
of a sister. That tale, so wondrous in its elaboration, 
though a fiction, has been proved in all its material 
details to be a fact ; or, in other words, facts have been 
wrought into a narrative, the merest details of which 
would have called up feelings of revolt and indignation in 
the breast of every honest man and woman, but which, 
surrounded with the genius and pathos of Mrs. Stowe, 

u 
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have literally commanded the interest and attention of a 
whole nation. Innumerable hearts have been moved by 
the recital of the incidents of that tale on behalf of a 
people whose only crime was appearing in a colour 
designed for them by their Maker. 

Well would it have been for the commercial and social 
prospects of America if at the commencement of i860 
every slave had been declared free. Because this was 
not done, a curse has come upon the people, which has 
destroyed their homes, decimated the population, and 
entailed upon them miseries which must be felt by many 
generations yet unborn. The certain law of retribution 
is not less binding upon nations than upon individuals : 
wrong to man, not less than wrong to God, must have 
its punishment in this life ; and, although at times it may 
seem that God has forgotten the sin and the sinner, yet 
there might come a period when the evil shall be 
punished and the sin meet with its reward. All honour, 
then, to the Duchess for her willing aid and service in 
the cause of the poor black. When the history of 
slavery is written, when all over the world slavery is de- 
clared to be a crime, then must honourable mention be 
made of the Duchess, whose service, if not as distinguish- 
able as that of Wilberforce or Clarkson, is not less pure, 
not less sincere, not less earnest. 

And still more recently has this excellent lady won 
golden opinions in her reception of humanity's hero ; 
Garibaldi. This nature's noble, whose early life was a 
heritage of suffering, but always a protest against wrong 
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and tne wrong-doer, found in the Duchess a friend who 
could appreciate his greatness, who knew that the doors 
of Stafford House and the lordly Chatsworth could be 
open to none more truly worthy than the saviour of 
Italy. 

It was well that the Duchess and her noble son should 
fill their saloons with England's rank and talent, to do 
their guest honour. The proudest of them might well 
envy the fame and character of that simple man, who sat 
in their midst uncorrupted by state or pageant ; whose 
tastes, while sitting at the banquet, which would have 
done honour to kings, were as simple and as primitive as 
when dining in his island home. The Duchess did well 
so to entertain that man ; and Garibaldi, in return, 
taught the lesson of the possibility of living simply and 
truthfully in the midst of the utmost luxury and profusion. 
Many who have been great in the field, who could with- 
stand toil and danger, face death if needed, have yet 
fallen beneath the temptations of the table, or the praise 
of a whole people. Not so Joseph Garibaldi. After he 
left the shores of England, where he had met with more 
than a Roman triumph, instead of being destroyed by 
the flattery and adulation which were poured upon him, 
he was greater in his humility, and had been greater in 
his deeds and words, than when he first stood upon 
English ground. The Duchess of Sutherland well inter- 
preted the feelings of England's sons and daughters in 
her generous reception of Garibaldi. She did that which 
they would have done. She was honoured, and felt the 

u 2 
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astonishment, but the former live to spread a sweet 
influence when the giver has departed to the final resting- 
place. 

This excellent lady was born in the city of Stockholm, 
in the parish of St. Clara, October 21st, 182 1. Her 
father was a member of the legal profession, and her 
mother for many years kept a boarding-school for girls. 
By a former marriage she had a daughter, who died 
before reaching adult age. Jenny Lind is her only child 
by second marriage. Both parents are Protestants and 
members of churches in Stockholm. Jenny Lind at the 
proper time made her first communion in the Lutheran 
Church, the national church of Sweden and of all other 
Scandinavian countries. She remains, as she commenced 
— a member of that Church. Soon after attaining her 
third year, she manifested an extraordinary love of 
music ; and at this period it is reported that she could 
sing correctly any melody that she had once heard, with 
a power of voice and with a correctness of ear which did 
not fail to attract the attention and secure the admiration 
of her companions, as much as in subsequent years she as- 
tonished and delighted thousands of musical critics. On 
the attainment of her ninth year, when she had become 
a thoughtful but by no means beautiful girl, she had the 
good fortune to be brought into the company of Madame 
Lundberg, a celebrated actress at Stockholm, who was at 
once favourably impressed with the ease and natural 
grace of her singing, so that she earnestly entreated her 
parents to make every effort to obtain for her a musical 
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education. This advice, so ardently seconded by Jenny 
herself, was at last acceded to. Madame Lundberg then 
introduced the future " Nightingale" to Croelins, a music- 
master of great repute, who became and remained her 
true friend. On hearing her sing he was impressed with 
her extraordinary gift, and immediately predicted for her 
a brilliant future. Count Pucke admitted her to the 
musical school attached to the theatre, where she made 
such rapid progress that in a very short time she was 
permitted to enter upon stage duties, in the discharge of 
which she obtained considerable celebrity. Her popu- 
larity thus became so great that small musical pieces were 
expressly written for her, in which she manifested much 
dramatic as well as musical originality. Her extreme 
modesty obtained for her the friendship of the principal 
families of Stockholm, by whom she was often enter- 
tained. But this favourable public notice did not deter 
her from an earnest pursuit of her studies. About her 
twelfth year the upper notes of her voice, which had so 
charmed every one that had heard them, failed, so that 
her teacher, as well as herself, despaired of her attaining 
a first position in her chosen profession. Years passed 
away, and the deprivation still continued. During those 
years she was very assiduous in her musical studies, and, 
in addition, she rendered material aid to her mother in 
her school 

At length this severe trial came to an end. A portion 
of Meyerbeer's opera of " Robert le Diable" had been 
announced for performance at a grand concert ; the part 
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drew offers of engagement in all directions. She de- 
clined them all in favour of Stockholm. When the King 
of Prussia gave a number of fetes on the Rhine, to do 
honour to the Queen of England, Jenny assisted ; sub- 
sequently she appeared in Berlin and Vienna in the 
character of Norma, creating the utmost excitement by 
her performance. 

Then, in the May of 1847, she sought and obtained 
the applause of an English audience, making her first 
appearance in the Opera of " Robert le Diable," in the 
part of Alice. For a moment the vast sea of human 
beings disturbed her composure ; but presently she was 
enabled to go on with the part, exciting the astonishment 
and admiration of every one present The next day the 
one theme of conversation was the wonderful singer. 
Almost fabulous sums were offered for seats at the Opera 
to hear her ; and for hours before the theatre opened the 
doors were thronged by enthusiastic crowds. During 
that summer, and the two succeeding summers, she sang 
in the great operas of Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Verdi, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Rossini, &c, and was scarcely 
less distinguished for her singing than her acting. Since 
the year 1849 sne nas not accepted engagements to sing 
in theatres, to which she had a growing aversion, pre- 
ferring to sing in concerts, which enabled her to intro- 
duce selections from the best operas — as " Sonnambula," 
" Norma," " Der Freischiitz," " Camp of Silesia," " La 
Figlia del Reggimento," " Ernani," " Don Giovanni," &c 
— and which also gave her the opportunity to sing the 
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beautiful songs of Sweden, which were as charming as the 
performances, demanding greater execution. 

In 1850 Jenny Lind made an arrangement with the 
celebrated speculator Barnum. The terms of a visit to 
America were, that one hundred and fifty concerts should 
be given, and that Jenny should receive ^200 for each ; 
she had also the companionship of a female friend, a 
secretary, and two servants ; a composer and pianist, M. 
Benedict, at a salary of twenty-five thousand dollars, was 
provided to assist her ; and the baritone Giovanni Bel- 
letti was also engaged, at a salary of twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars; all the expenses of the whole party, 
during the voyage and their sojourn in America, were 
also to be defrayed. On Jenny's arrival she was greeted 
with the most uproarious welcome — a trick designed by 
Barnum to attract attention. On her first appearance 
before an American audience at the Castle Garden, about 
five thousand persons were present, and the receipts were 
nearly thirty thousand dollars ! She subsequently visited 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Charleston, and Havannah, returning in 1851 to New 
Orleans, her triumphs, if possible, increasing at every 
concert Shortly afterwards she was united in marriage 
to M. Otto Goldschmidt, a German pianist, who was 
celebrated for the finish and grace of his playing. In 1 85 2 
she returned to England with the intention of devoting 
herself to the duties of private life. This determination, 
except upon rare occasions, has been fully realized. 

As we have intimated, Jenny Lind will be more loved 
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for herself than for her sweet voice. Miss Bremer, in a 
notice of her gifted countrywoman, said that, on Jenny 
Lind's return from her first tour in Germany, she pub- 
lished an address to the public, in which she stated that, 
as she once more had the happiness to be in her native 
land, she would be glad again to sing to her countrymen, 
and that the income of the opera, in which she was for the 
season to appear, would be devoted to raise a fund for a 
school where eleves for the theatre would be educated in 
virtue and knowledge. Christian Andersen also, in his 
reminiscences, says, writing of Jenny Lind, " She is 
happy, belonging no longer to the world. Yet she loves 
art with her whole soul. She feels her vocation. Her 
noble and pious disposition cannot be spoiled by homage. 
On one occasion only, in my hearing, did she express joy 
and self-consciousness in her talent. It was during her 
last stay in Copenhagen. Every evening she appeared 
either at the concert or in the opera. She heard of a 
society, the object of which was to take unfortunate 
children out of the hands of the parents, by whom 
they were compelled to beg or steal, and place them in 
better circumstances. A performance was given by her 
for the object, the proceeds of which were unusually large. 
When she heard the amount, her countenance lit up, and 
tears filled her eyes. ' It is beautiful] said she, ' that I 
can sing so !' " 

It is stated that in Germany Jenny Lind gave for cha 
ritable purposes thirty thousand florins, and in England 
nearly sixty thousand pounds; and that, during hei 
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stay in America, she distributed to various institutions 
not less than fifty thousand dollars ; and that the whole 
profits of her first concert, ten thousand dollars, were so 
distributed in New York. 

None may hope to equal Jenny Lind in her special 
gift ; but all who have the heart may, according to their 
opportunity, equal her best part — her gifts of willinghood 
and service. The poor woman in the temple is the most 
liberal donor upon record — she gave her all! her gift 
will be counted greater than that of thousands of others 
who give only of their abundance. True charity is mea- 
sured not by capability of giving, but by disposition — the 
desire to give. 




H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

\T O happier event was ever recorded in English history 
than that which happened on the 7th of March, 
1863 — the auspicious day when the nation welcomed 
the entry into London of the Princess Alexandra. The 
young and beautiful Princess was welcomed for the 
sterling qualities of her mind — welcomed for her un- 
rivalled grace and beauty — welcomed as the bride elect 
of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales — welcomed as 
England's future Queen. 

When the Government of that day was called upon to 
select a consort for the Prince of Wales, the late Lord 
Palmerston, who was then Prime Minister, in his charac- 
teristic manner, told the House of Commons "that 
certain conditions of the choice were laid down as indis- 
pensable. The bride must be young — she must be 
handsome — she must be well brought up— and, finally, 
she must be a Protestant." 

All these conditions, it is now well known, have been 
abundantly realized in the Royal daughter of Denmark, 
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whose many virtues and works of charity quickly en- 
shrined her in the English heart. Moreover, both through 
her family and her country, she possesses almost an here- 
ditary connection with our own nation, and, the alliance 
with the brave and honest people of Denmark, to whom 
we are so closely united by origin, has been a double 
source of congratulation. Denmark possesses within 
itself the germs of a constitutional state, and, aided by 
the friendship and example of Great Britain, she will be 
enabled uninterruptedly to pursue the noble path which 
leads to freedom, greatness, and prosperity. 

The Princess Alexandra is a daughter of Prince 
Christian of Denmark, who, since her marriage, has 
become King of Denmark. She was born on the 1st of 
December, 1844 — but three months over eighteen when 
she became prospectively England's Queen. On the 
maternal side the Princess is by birth closely related to 
our own Royal Family, the Duchess of Cambridge being 
her grandfather's sister. 

The following extract from a letter, written by a lady 
in Copenhagen, will be an interesting confirmation of the 
domestic and affectionate nature of the mother of the 
Princess of Wales : — 

" I was closeted with the Princess Louisa the other 
day about dividing some prizes for a charitable object. 
She took a medal of the Prince of Wales from her 
bosom, and showed it to me, and said, with tears in her 
eyes : ' One ought to be very glad at such a match ; but 
I am both sorry and glad — sorry at losing my daughter, 
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Dagmar and Thyra, the former of whom is now married 
to the Czarowitz of Russia. 

The Prince arrived at Gravesend at the moment that 
the Victoria and Albert Royal Yacht steamed up to the 
pier. The Princess watched his coming from the win- 
dow, but, as he neared the vessel, first came to the 
door, and then, after a moment's hesitation, out upon 
the deck towards the Prince^ who hurriedly advanced, 
and, removing his hat, gave her an earnest, hearty kiss, 
in the presence of all the assembled thousands, who 
thereupon went into that ecstacy of delight and applause 
as made the shores of old Father Thames ring again. 

Leaning on the arm of the Prince, at a quarter past 
twelve, in a dress of silver-grey silk, with a richly-furred 
violet velvet mantle, and white bonnet, trimmed with 
blush roses, looking a little pale and a little embarrassed, 
she set foot on Gravesend pier. Vain, indeed, would be 
the attempt to describe the details of her reception, and 
our readers must be satisfied, when we say, that from 
this moment to that at which she appeared in bridal 
costume at the altar of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, it 
was one continued ovation of hearty cheers from the 
whole populace, and magnificent presents, presentations, 
illuminations, and flattering addresses from the lowest 
to the highest of Her Majesty's subjects. 

Her Majesty, but newly widowed, attired in mourning, 
stands at the window of the Royal pew to watch the 
magnificent marriage ceremonial. She was withdrawn 
from the general gaze, and only to be seen by those on 
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the opposite side of the choir glancing quietly into the 
interior, while the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, the brother of 
her beloved Albert the Good, explains to her the arrange- 
ments going on below for the great ceremony which has 
drawn her forth from her mourning and seclusion. While 
there was general and heartfelt sympathy for her loss of 
a noble husband, she was equally congratulated in having 
found a worthy daughter through the espousal of her son 
with the Princess Alexandra. 

Previous to the commencement of the marriage, the 
band and choir performed the following Chorale, com- 
posed by the lamented Prince Consort : — 

u This day with joyful heart and voice 

To Heaven be rais'd a nation's prayer,— 
Almighty Father, deign to grant, 
Thy blessing to the wedded pair !" 

Blessings indeed have been granted to them. They are 
blessed in the continued and growing affection of the 
people, and their union thrice blessed by a numerous 
family. 
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Majesty relates, that the Princess Louisa was born; there- 
fore she could not then have had the slightest notion of that 
bright Scottish boy as her future son-in-law. But — happy 
event in English history ! — Providence ordained it so, and 
the peer takes his position in the palace. The bonnie 
little marquis, now at the age of twenty-eight, has de- 
veloped into a man of good sense and good feeling, with 
a sober judgment of men and things, and has gained a 
fair position as an author. No one amongst the wedding 
array of princes, peers, prelates, and statesmen that 
assembled to witness the marriage between the Princess 
Louisaandthe Marquis of Lome — no one in the thronging 
crowd outside the Royal chapel, could fail to remember 
that, like the lowliest village maiden, the fair Princess 
was married to the husband of her choice ; that, casting 
aside the fetters of courtly tradition, the Bride of Lome 
married " for love." 

It may be noted that the ceremonial on the occasion 
was not too stately, yet was certainly neither scant nor 
mean, and befitted, in fact, a Royal daughter of England, 
who has had the courage to take a husband from among 
the people, and a Royal mother who has felt free to 
uphold her choice. In her truth and constancy to the 
affections of her heart, the Bride of Lome has done 
England a great political service, and she will be re- 
warded with England's prayers for her happiness. 

The Princess Louisa, who now takes her husband's title, 
and is styled the Princess-Marchioness of Lome, is con- 
spicuous for her devotion to charitable objects, and her 
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name and subscriptions are constantly to be set?n in 
connection with many public charities, has earned the 
enviable title of being the widow's and the orphan's friend. 
Her reverence for the Bible is shown by the following 
reply to a deputation of ladies who presented her with 
a copy of the sacred book : — " I shall always value the 
book, not only as being the Word of God, but as a 
memorial of the good feeling shown to me on this im- 
portant occasion of my life." 

One little incident worth relating occurred at the 
wedding. Contrary to the programme, the Queen did nor 
take a seat, but remained standing beside her daughter, 
the bride, during the marriage service, as did also the 
Prince of Wales. When the time came for putting on 
the ring, the bride took off her glove, which, with the 
bouquet, the Queen offered to take. The Princess, 
however, did not observe her Royal mother's attention, 
and handed them to Lady Florence Lennox, who let them 
drop ; an omen, it was said, that her Highness's pathway 
would always be strewn with flowers. 

The Marquis and Princess-Marchioness of Lome have 
a most picturesque Highland home, the moor around 
which is thus poetically described by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan in his " Land of Lome :" " But of course, the 
great glory of Lome is the open moor where the heather 
blows from one end of the year to the other. There is 
something sea-like in the moor, with its long free stretch 
for miles and miles, its great rolling hills, its lovely 
solitude, broken only by the cry of sheep and the scream 
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of birds. The moors of the western coast of Scotland 
stand alone, and the moors of Lome are finest of all. 
Nowhere in the world, perhaps, does Nature present a 
scene of greater beauty than that you may behold, with 
the smell of thyme about your feet, and the mountain-bee 
humming in your ears, from any of the sea-commanding 
heights of Lome." 

May the illustrious pair live long to enjoy the blessings 
with which the Creator has surrounded them, and that 
their wedded life may continue as bright and unclouded 
as their marriage morning 1 




MRS. CLARA LUCAS BALFOUR. 

IN retracing the lives of many of the noble women 
who have blessed the world, not only by an exercise 
of their literary abilities, but through the sweet influ- 
ences of grace of manner and tenderness of disposition, 
the preceding circumstances have generally appeared to 
be those which have led up to the career subsequently 
entered upon. Such a retrospection reveals the evi- 
dences that it was either the home surroundings, intel- 
lectual friendships, or the facilities afforded by ample 
means, that removed the difficulties from the path of 
those who were seeking to live, not for themselves alone, 
but for the mental and moral good of their race. 

The lady we now have to speak of could not during 
the earlier period of her life claim the aid of one of these 
auxiliaries ; and should the readers of these pages be 
seeking a healthy stimulation to their desires to over- 
come all obstacles, they may gather encouragement from 
the story of one whose days of girlhood were days of 
sorrow and hard discipline. Mrs. C. L. Balfour was born 
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Dec. 2 1 st, 1808. She would often, when her children 
solicited information, say, " My early life was quite out 
of the regular grooves." Then came the unfolding of the 
story ; never failing to arrest sympathetic attention, far 
more than any book-narrative, because the veritable 
heroine stood before her listeners as a living proof of 
success, not only in securing mental attainments far 
above the ordinary stamp, but as a portrayer of every 
loving attribute, and as an administrator to the necessi- 
ties, comforts, and pleasures of those under her care. 
All these were achieved despite many great hind- 
rances. During the first nine years of her life, owing to 
domestic peculiarities, she was drawn away from the 
thoughtful guidance of a mother, to whom Mrs. Balfour 
was decidedly indebted for her intellectual capabilities. 
A deep wrong done to that mother had pressed with a 
sorrowful weight on the disposition, and given a gloom 
and sternness to the outward demeanour very noticeable 
from the standpoint of childhood, and presenting no at- 
tractiveness to one all life and light It was not until 
grief had touched her own young heart and matured her 
experience, that the daughter could throw a halo of sacred 
memories around that sad mother's history, and then 
every reference to her was full of the tenderest love, 
admiration and pity. 

Mrs. Balfour's father was a bright, genial soul, very 
musical, very attractive in manners, very pleasure-loving, 
very reckless as to expenses. He rapturously loved the 
one little girl born to him, — a child endowed with 
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beauty, and a wonderful aptitude for learning ; and he 
gradually drew her from the quiet home and her mother's 
training, and launched her upon the varied scenes of a 
garrison town, proud enough to see his daughter, only 
then four years old, gaily dressed, riding her pony, and 
losing no opportunity of showing off her wonderful faci- 
lity for reading almost every English book. Few would 
believe in the child's age, as they listened to the wonder- 
ful emphasis, perfect correctness, and sweet inflections 
of the voice, according so truly with the spirit within; 
and her vanity was terribly touched one day by hearing 
some persons behind her say, " Oh, you may depend 
upon it she is much older than her father says, and she 
is a dwarf." 

In referring to this natural gift of hers, she would say, 
" Ah ! it stood my father in good service when I was a 
little girl only five years old, and nothing I have done 
since comes to me with a keener delight than the re- 
membrance that the talent God had given me served asr 
a reconciler of a serious family feud." This estrange- 
ment worried her father in many ways, and all conces- 
sions hitherto had failed, when the idea struck him of 
taking his little girl and employing her as a peacemaker. 
Using her own words, " One fine afternoon my father 
took me to a house I had never seen before, and my re- 
ception, as the door opened, left an impression on my 
childish imagination of its rudeness and roughness. I 
was pushed rather than shown into an empty room, and 
stood there for some time in frightened expectation, 
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all the lavished attentions of well-to-do relatives and 
friends, and to have to sit at a table in a dull room in 
a dull street, and stitch, stitch, stitch, from nine o'clock 
in the morning until eight o'clock at night, her only 
companion the pale silent mother on whose life had 
fallen such a blight. 

The journey to London was taken in a hurry, during 
the Christmas season ; and the weary looking for lodg- 
ings, that seemed so meagre compared with the high 
prices asked, frightened the anxious mother. At this 
period we have a glimpse of the ruling passion of the 
child, for the mother was importuned to take the lodgings 
not because they were neatly furnished, or suited the 
means at their disposal, but because a certain room had 
a case of books on which eager eyes had been longingly 
cast The mother was successful with her needlework ; 
and their lodgings being over a haberdasher's shop, the 
little dresses, caps, and bonnets wrought by those tasteful, 
skilful hands, found a ready sale. Amid all this struggle 
for a modest livelihood, books were read aloud, and 
secretly carried for extra perusal when sent on the 
daily commissions; and soon she was known in the 
neighbourhood as " that little girl who is always reading 
a book when sent on an errand by her mother." 

Mrs. Balfour's mother saw the growing ability of her 
daughter, and felt how truly the necessity was forced 
upon her that education should rightly direct that talent ; 
but where was the money for this? Already more 
knowledge had been imbibed than any common day- 
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school could give, and the terms and the dressing 
required for the larger establishments were far beyond 
the reach of her resources. But she had taught her 
daughter one beautiful art — embroidery, and she made 
these terms with her daughter — that if she would 
diligently employ her fingers in this one department, the 
money realized should be laid on one side to send her 
to a boarding school for twelve months. Embroidery on 
net and muslin was then much in use, and considerable 
sums were obtained for the best specimens of that kind 
of needlework. The little daughter, then eleven years 
of age, accepted the terms; and days, weeks, and months 
saw the persistent fingers producing elegant designs on 
some soft Indian muslin that was to adorn the robes of 
a fashionable bride. This labour brought its merited 
reward at the end of twelve months, and a school being 
selected at Woodford, mother and daughter once more 
separated, the one to continue the dreary monotony of 
the needle, the other, full of youthful expectation and 
ardent longings, to be as diligent in the acquisition of 
knowledge as she had been in gaining the means to open 
the door to that knowledge. The road to learning was by 
no means smooth. The new scholar was looked upon 
both by teachers and pupils as some strange freak of 
creation. She knew too much of some things for a girl, 
and was sadly deficient of those showy appendages that 
were then considered the essentials of a young lady's 
education. What could be made of a girl who was con- 
tinually quoting Milton, Shakespeare, Byron, and took a 
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keen delight in " Cobbett's Annual Register " ? How 
could a girl fit into the usual school groove who would 
dare to question the teacher's mode of reading the 
" simple poems " that were considered suitable for her 
"tender age"? There is no doubt but that the new pupil 
would have experienced severer trials at this school than 
she had ever known in her own poor dull home, if her 
own sweet nature had not won over the hearts of those 
indisposed to take kindly to this uncommon sort of girL 
After a time it was admitted that none could sing a song 
as she could; and who but she could keep the girls 
spellbound and wide awake, long after they should be 
asleep, by the weaving of romantic stories ? She lost no 
opportunity for her own improvement, and yet brightened 
the school-days of all her companions. The cold routine 
had its hardness softened down by the foreshadowing of 
a genial time when lessons were done and they were at 
liberty to give themselves up to the influence of her rare 
powers as a reader, reciter, singer, and mimic. 

Six months of this school life exhausted the money 
earned for this one object, and if it was to be further 
carried out more embroidery must be done. The task 
was willingly resumed, and again resulting in the means 
to renew her studies, her second appearance at the 
school was upon an arrangement that most of the 
reading for the whole of the girls should come under 
her care, she receiving lessons in French and music as 
an equivalent Mrs. Balfour was only just in her four- 
teenth year when her mother's increased anxieties brought 
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the daughter home, and the daily task of work was again 
taken up, to be only sparingly relieved by the delightful 
relaxation of any books that could be borrowed. 

Her life at this juncture was specially hard, for friends 
had influenced the mother to believe that because her 
child was an only child she was necessarily a spoilt 
child; and often without any proper exercise of her 
own sounder judgment she would unjustly inflict punish- 
ment, never listening for a moment to her daughter's 
vindications. On one occasion the young girl was left 
at home with her work while the mother was finishing 
some order at a house of business : and remembering 
a delightful book that had to be read, it lent a zest 
to the needle as it deftly and neatly flew through the 
allotted task. The quickly eaten dinner and folded-up 
garment attracted the attention of a friend who lived in 
the house, and the mother's ears were assailed on her 
return home by this remark : " I'm sure Clara's work 
cannot have been done properly, she was too mad after 
the books." Without a word the work was asked for, 
and the long seams deliberately cut from the top to the 
bottom, and the culprit made to refix and begin them 
again. Not a complaint escaped the lips of the worker ; 
but taking her opportunity, she gathered up the cut-off 
seams, and when the task was re-done next day, and 
her mother was in a calmer mood, she showed both 
specimens of her work, and her mother willingly con- 
fessed that the first work was even better than the 
second. The " forgive me, child/' brought about a 

v 
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feeling of tenderness and companionship between mother 
and daughter that had never been realized before. 

Mrs. Balfour's very early marriage, and the varied 
vicissitudes that attended that step, cannot here be 
entered upon. It is enough to say that she passed 
through much tribulation, and the life was strengthened 
and fortified by untold sorrows. The authoress's pen 
was used when her still very young days were darkened 
by adversity, and there only came the dawning of 
brighter times when the habits were changed of those 
who had promised to protect and support her. 

Circumstances threw Mrs. Balfour into a circle where 
her real talents were properly recognised, and she was 
urged, much against her own natural inclination, to 
enter upon a course then very uncommon among women 
— public platform speaking ; and it is only due to the 
memory of Mrs. Balfour to say that by her fund of well- 
gathered information, her womanly sweetness, her choice 
language, she broke down the barriers to this path of 
female usefulness, and made it easier for all other 
women, unless they adopted any grotesque peculiarities, 
to say all that is in their minds and hearts on public 
occasions. In this capacity Mrs. Balfour was always 
more than welcome to every class of audience, her clear 
musical voice enchanting the ear, whilst her good sense 
enchained the reason; and in drawing-room meetings 
for ladies she exerted a charming influence when address- 
ing her audience upon social questions, of which tem- 
perance was her favourite topic. Thirty-two years of 
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an arduous public life never spoilt Mrs. Balfour as a 
dear, anxious, home-loving, children-loving mother. To 
see her in the truest and highest sense was to be 
privileged to peep in upon that home circle, and watch 
the beaming face as she related all that had befallen her 
in her many travels* and the love shown when she 
herself became a listener either to her children's joys or 
their sorrows. No wonder, then, that she knew how to 
write such interesting stories for children, and was able 
in other circles to address both young and old whenever 
brought into their company in either public or private 
life. It may thus be seen how numberless were the 
drawbacks to so remarkable a career, yet they were all 
overcome, and the memory retains a dearly cherished 
picture of a really true woman, whose influence shed 
brightness and goodness wherever she went. As a wife, 
a mother, a friend, and a public benefactor, the character 
of Mrs. C. L. Balfour will long and lovingly be cherished 
by those who knew her the most intimately, and who 
felt it a great blessing to come under the power of her 
sound good sense and her many and varied charms. 
Her death took place at Croydon, July 3rd, 1878. 
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Government inspection, by means of travelling or ambu- 
latory inspecting schoolmasters, and it was adopted by 
the authorities. 

Miss Coutts's exertions in the cause of reformation 
have been no less successful. For fallen young wcmen 
she provided a shelter and a means of reform in a 
"Home" at Shepherd's Bush. Nearly half the cases 
which passed through her reformatory during the seven 
years it existed resulted in new and prosperous lives in 
the colonies. Again, when Spitalfields became a mass 
of destitution, Miss Coutts began a sewing-school there 
for adult women, not only to be taught, but to be fed 
and provided with work, for which object Government 
contracts are undertaken and successfully executed. 
Nurses are sent daily from this unpretending charity in 
Brown's Lane, Spitalfields, amongst the sick, who are 
also provided with medical comforts;, while outfits are 
distributed to. poor servants,, and clothing to deserving 
women. In 1859, hundreds of destitute boys were 
fitted out for the Royal Navy, or placed in various indus- 
trial homes. As a preliminary test of their fitness and 
characters, she had them first tried in a shoeblack bri- 
gade, which she established for the purpose. Many of 
these boys go into the army, and are m request as 
temporary porters at goods railway stations. 

In the terrible winter of 1.86 1, the frozen-out tanners 
of Bermondsey were aided, and at the same time she 
suggested the formation of the East London Weavers' 
Aid Association, by whose assistance many of the suf- 
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ferers from decaying trade were able to remove to 
Queensland. One of the black spots of London in 
that neighbourhood, once known to and dreaded by 
the police as Nova Scotia Gardens, was bought by Miss 
Coutts, and upon that area of sgualor and refuse she 
erected the model dwellings called Columbia Square, 
consisting of separate tenements, let at low weekly 
rentals to about two hundred families. Close to it is 
Columbia Market, one of the handsomest architectural 
ornaments of North-Eastern London. 

In Victoria Park stands one of the handsomest drink- 
ing fountains in London ; a similar work of art for the 
use of both man and beast adorns the entrance to the 
Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park ; and a third stands 
near Columbia Market itself. These, with a fourth foun- 
tain presented to the city of Manchester, and at the 
opening of which the citizens gave her ladyship a most 
enthusiastic reception, are all gifts to the public from the 
same munificent donor. 

The Baroness takes great interest in judicious emi- 
gration. When a sharp cry of distress arose some years 
ago in the town of Girvan, in Scotland, she advanced 
a large sum to enable the starving families to seek better 
fortune in Australia. Again, the people of Cape Clear, 
close to Skibbereen, in Ireland, when dying of starva- 
tion, were relieved from the same source by emigra- 
tion, and by the establishment of a store of food and 
clothing; by efficient tackle, and by a vessel to help 
them in their chief means of livelihood — fishing. 
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Miss Coutts materially assisted Sir James Brooke in 
improving the condition of the Dyaks of Sarawak, and a 
model farm is still entirely supported by her, from which 
the natives have learnt such valuable lessons in agricul- 
ture that the productiveness of their country has been 
materially improved. Taking a warm interest in the 
reverent preservation and ornamental improvement of 
our town churchyards, and having, as the possessor of 
the great tithes of the living of Old St Pancras, a special 
connection with that parish, the Baroness, in 1877, laid 
out the churchyard as a garden for the enjoyment of the 
surrounding poor, besides erecting a memorial sun-dial 
to its illustrious dead. In the same year, when accounts 
were reaching this country of the sufferings of the 
Turkish and Bulgarian peasantry flying from their homes 
before the Russian invasion, Lady Burdett-Coutts insti- 
tuted the Turkish. Compassionate Fund, a charitable 
organization by means of which the sum of nearjy 
^30,000, contributed in money and stores, was en- 
trusted to the British Ambassador for distribution, and 
saved thousands from starvation and death. 

This is but an imperfect enumeration of the Baroness's 
good works as a public benefactress. The amount of 
her private charities it is impossible to estimate. She 
is a liberal and discriminating patroness of artists in 
every department of art, being herself accomplished in 
many of them. Her hospitality is as comprehensive as 
her charity, not only to the great world but to the poor. 
The beautiful grounds and gardens of her villa at High- 
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gate are constantly thrown open to school-children in 
thousands. 

In July, 1867, the Baroness received at Holly Lodge 
one of the largest dinner parties upon record. Upwards 
of 2,000 Belgian volunteers were invited to meet the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and some 500 royal and 
distinguished guests. All partook of her large and gra- 
cious hospitality with as much comfort and social enjoy- 
ment as if they had met at a small social gathering. In 
June, 187 1, Miss Coutts was surprised by the Prime 
Minister with the offer from her Majesty of a peerage. 
The honour was accepted, with the title which com- 
mences this memoir. Her ladyship was admitted to 
the freedom of the City of London, July nth, 1872, 
and to the freedom of the City of Edinburgh, January 
15 th, 1874. 
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